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Wins in the Two 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


TRADE HARK Contests Ever Held 


HE Hatching Contest conducted by Missouri Valley Farmer and fy gs} tom 8Yere) 4 
Nebraska Farm Journal were the two Biggest Hatching Contests 
ever held in the world. The IRONCLAD Incubator is the only incubator that Sent FREE 
for two years in succession won in these Big Contests. The last contest was HRP ius how troncleds are made 
won by Mrs. C. F. Merrick, Lockney, Texas, with her Ironclad Incubator. 9 and why they win in the Big 
Read sworn and witnessed statement below: a be 


bo 





IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Racine, Wis. Lockney, Texas. 
Gentlemen: Iam writing to let you know that I won in the Big Hatching Contest held 
by Missouri Valley Farmer and Nebraska Farm Journal. I placed 148 eggs in my 140-egg 
Ironclad Incubator and hatched 148 strong chicks. I also took off two more perfect hatches 
during the season and I wish you could see my chicks; they are doing splendid. My success 
has been perfect. I have examined quite a few incubators and I like none so well as the 
Ironclad. Respectfully yours, MRS. C. F. MERRICK. 











If you are going to buy an Incubator this year, it will save you time and 
money to order an Ironclad first. We prove its merits—tell you how they are 
made and what they are made of, and what is more to the purpose— 


You have nothing to risk when you buy an Ironclad Incubator. We will send machines—let 
you use them 30 days—urge you to compare them in quality of material, hatching ability, work- 
manship and price. Some manufacturers don’t tell how their incubators are made. WE DO. Wewant youtoknow. We 
are proud of the quality and if you don’t find them satisfactory, send them back—we’ll pay the freight charges and return 
your money. You are absolutely safe. We have to do as we advertise, and we tell you exactly what to expect. 

This makes you absolutely safe, as the publishers of this paper 
would not print our advertisement if we did not give you exactly 
what we claim. 

Ironclad Incubators are made of Genuine California Redwood; 
on top of the redwood we place a lining of fire-proof asbestos. 
The outside covering is galvanized iron; the inside is lined with 
insulated board. 

Vhen an incubator is constructed of material of this kind, it 
gives you the strongest and most durable incubator that can be 
made—a machine that will not warp or shrink or open up at the 
seams, as every joint is lapped over with our galvanized iron 

» covering, giving you a machine that will last a lifetime. 


How IRONCLADS | q , 40 Ege Incubator 
Are Made for Chick Brooder 


[a The walls are made of thick 
, California Redwood cov- 
ered with fire-proof As- K = 
bestos, lined with Insulated Board . 


and covered with Galvanized Iron. ° 
They won't absorb dampness— * . a. 
won't dry out with heat—warp Freight Paid 


or shrink or open . 
at the seams. — East of Rockies 
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DON’T Class This BIG Al -Covered 


pendable Hatcher with Cheaply Constructed Machines 


Ironclads are not covered with cheap tin or other thin metal and painted, like some do, to cover 
up poor quality of material. Ironclads are made to last, and they are shipped in the natural color 
— you can see exactly what you are getting. Don’t buy any incubator until you know what 
it is made of. Note these Ironclad specifications — making Ironclads the highest quality machine 


ever sold at the price we quote. Genuine California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, gal- 
vanized iron covering. Galvanized iron leg, large egg tray, extra deep chick nursery —hot water top heat, Tycos Ther- 
mometer, glass in door. Complete instructions are sent with each incubator, and every Ironclad is guaranteed for 
10 years. All of these advantages and others fully explained in our free catalog. Waite for it today or order 
DIRECT from this advertisement and SAVE TIME. (9) 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box: RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not Knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more — 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse man ae 
thousands of d worth of advertising each — 
because we are not willing to guarantee these ad 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manu “s 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 
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ABOUT OUR INDEX 


This index is for the convenience 
of Successful Farming readers. It 
is intended to help them turn 
56 | quickly to editorial matter on sub- 
jects of immediate or special inter- 
est to them. 

The advertising index will help 
our readers to conveniently and 
easily locate the announcements of 
those advertisers whose commo- 
dities or service is required by each 
Each index—editorial and 
key to an 


reader. 
advertising—is_ the 
encyclopedia of useful, interesting 
and valuable information, supplied 
by experts in their various lines. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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GOCDYEAR engineers think in terms 
of bad roads as well as good ones. 

Stone, brick, dirt or concrete—smooth 
city street or rough rutty road— 
good going or bad going—they figure 
on them all. 

The worst possible treatment a tire can 
receive is the treatment every Good- 
year Tire must be able to stand. 


We count on abuse, not on normal use 
—on carelessness, and not on care. 
Do you want quick, 

of this? 
Well, take the one subject of fabric alone. 


+ A good tire with a fabric whose tensile He learns that his tires are almost 


strength is not as high as it ought to 
be, is like a fine house built on a 
rotten foundation. 

























ily | Several years ago we decided that the : : 
quality of the best fabric then ob- Im short, he has no tire worries, save 


tainable left room for improvement. 


We asked the makers to produce better 


fabric for us. But, because their de- 
mand was large and their mills busy, 
experiments were naturally slow. 


conclusiveevidence The farmer who uses Goodyear Tires Ry 



















year standard, and now all the fab- 
ric used in Goodyear tires must meet 
a quality test much more severe 
than formerly. 

Now, stop and think what tire fabric 
must stand. 

Consider just two great forces which 
are continually working toward the |, 
disintegration of the fabric. 

Air-pressure from within—and, from 
without, a million hidden enemies ly- 
ing in wait at every inch of the road. 





sees how successfully Goodyear fab- 
ric resists these tire enemies. 


totally immune from serious tire 
rouble. He is called on to spend 
the minimum of time and money for 
repairs. 





of the most trivial sort, and his 
abounding faith in the quality of 
Goodyear fabric, and the goodness 
of the tire, has given Goodyear the 
same sales lead in the country that 
it holds in the cities and towns. 


Feb., 1916 











So we acquired our own fabric mill, Perhaps we give 
did our own experimental work, and than is actua 
developed a fabric far above the according to o 





frreater fabric strength 
needed—perhaps, 
inary tire standards, 





ordinary in its quality. 


we are too particular. 


Hh] 





This fabric was adopted as the Good- Very well, then—we are too particular. 
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HEN back 

in 1903 the 
farmers of 

Clay County, 
Minnesota, orga- 
nized the Minne- 
sota Farmers’ Ex- 
change for the pur- 
pose of marketing 
their grain inde- 
possent of the 
{inneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
which has the grain 


FIGHT FOR OPEN GRAIN MARKET 


How the Farmer of the Northwest Learned the Power of Organization 


By ALSON SECOR 





wheat sent t° 
Minneapolis is 
consumed by mills 
there. 

The member- 
ship has always 
been limited to 
550. A short time 
after the legislature 
of Minnesota had 
conferred upon 
these few millers 
the special privi- 
leges of being a 
benevolent society 








market sew up 
tight in the North- 
west, they little dreamed what they were going up against. 
The next year, after the directors had forked over $1500 each 
to pay their members for twelve carloads of wheat that had 
been stolen from them by a commission firm belonging to the 
Chamber of Commerce, they gave a few gulps, swallowed their 
medicine and disbanded the organization, They had bucked 
up against the organized grain market. They knew when 
they were licked. 

In the meantime what had happened? -‘They—the Minne- 
sota Farmers’ Exchange of Clay County—had squeezed into 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis by picking up one 
of the limited 550 memberships for $4,200. Memberships can 
sometimes be bought, but they have to be accepted by the 
board of directors—and be it said here that the board never 
accepts as a member of the exchange any cooperative organiza- 
tion. So the farmers were kicked out before they were let in, 

The farmers had been innocent enough to think that they 
could sell grain on the floor of the exchange, but were in- 
formed that only those holding memberships could do so. 
Then, after weeks of waiting they bought this membershi 
spoken of. In the meantime they were receiving grain, onl 
had no place to sell or store it. Finally they engaged the 
commission firm of McKinnon and Son, member of the Chamber 
to sell on usual commission for them. At a time when this 
firm had twelve carloads of the farmers’ grain on hand the 
firm of McKinnon and Son went broke to the E. C. Welch 
Company. 

When Welch got McKinnon’s hide and took away his mem- 
bership in the Chamber, the tail went with the hide, and the 
tail happened to be $12,000 worth of wheat belonging to the 
Minnesota Farmers’ Exchange which McKinnon had on hand. 
They are still whistling for their money—the directors who 
made good the loss. 

By virtue of law given by the state of Minnesota when 
nobody was watching the legislature some thirty-two years ago, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is a law unto itself— 
above even the courts of the state. It is a private grain market, 
It is organized as a benevolent institution, free of taxes, the 
same as a Y. M. C. A. or church, and makes its own rules and 
punishes its own members in secret, and by virtue of the 
power given it, its verdict upon any question of dispute be- 
tween its members or between a member and an outside party, 
if said outsider agrees to arbitrate with the member in this 
secret Chamber court, is final and cannot thereafter be brought 
into any regular court. So you can see how useless it was for 
the farmers of Clay County to seek justice and retribution 
from one of the members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Leaders come and leaders go, and a good cause will not die. 
Tho the Farmers’ Exchange was put out of business by this 
steal of twelve cars of wheat, the wrath of the grain growers 
only smouldered, to break out afresh when the proper leader 
called—“On to the fight!” 

Why the Fight 

But why should the Clay County, or any other farmers 
organize to market their grain? They have the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce which is the greatest primary chest 
market in the world, with the most complete marketing system 
in the Northwest. And there is the Chicago Board of ‘Trade, 
besides the grain markets at Duluth, and en Re ng oe 
really of the Chamber of Minneapolis. And Milwaukee has 
its grain market. So why create more middlemen, or com- 
plicate matters any more? 

It will not be out of place to explain the situation, without 
which the farmers cannot be justified. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce was organized some 
thirty-two years ago as a purchasing agent for the millers—a 
sort of cooperative scheme which they so bitterly hate if it 
happens to be farmers who cooperate. You can readily see 
that the grain buying organization was from the beginning 
an attempt to keep down prices—for the members were buyers 
of wheat for milling purposes. Seventy-five percent of the 








and thus tax free 
and a court of its own, beyond the pale of state courts, and hac 
granted them the privilege of being a secret organization, mak- 
ing its own rules of government, and granting them exemption 
from having their books examined or their affairs made public, 
the great terminal elevator system sprang up and this group 
was added to membership. 

Both millers and elevator men were buyers of grain—and 
wanted it as cheaply as possible. By line elevators, extend- 
ing out along railroads which also were in on the game, the 
market for grain soon became a cinch for the Chamber of 
Commerce. Membership in the chamber has not been possible 
for over fifteen years except by purchase, in case some one 
wishes to drop out. 

The Personnel of the Chamber 

I will take space to only give you a glance at the member- 
ship so that you can the more easily understand what the 
farmers were up against when they tried to free the market. 

The big milling company, Washburn-Crosby and Company, 
owns 24 memberships in the Chamber; Van Dusen-Harrington 
Company, supposed commission firm, but owner of terminal 
and line elevators also, owns 21 memberships; Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company owns 9; Big Diamond Mills Company owns 
10; F. H. Peavy Company, line elevator concern, owns 8; 
E. C. Welch Company that got the farmers 12 cars of wheat, 
owns 7 memberships. The Minneapolis banks own 8; the Seo 
Railway owns 1; the Gluck Brewing Company, 1; Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company 1; and a hardwood manufacturing com- 
pany owns 1. 

But when the Minnesota Farmers’ Exchange happened to 
purchase a membership, and later when the Equity Exchange 
got hold of a membership the board of directors refused to 
admit them into the select family. Mr. Drake in his testimony 
before the Committee on Rules of the House, in March, 1914, 
said that “it is beyond all peradventure that 40 of the com- 
panies of the Chamber of Commerce own and vote an actual 
majority of all memberships within the organization.” 

Besides the limited 550 memberships, there are 400 travelin 
agents or solicitors for firms belonging to the Chamber, an 
these are subject to the same rules as the members, so they, 
too, are under strict control. Do not be too severe on these 
agents or on the members. They may be fine men, but bound b 
rules that make them do what they may often hate to do. If 
they do not obey the rules they are easily expelled and their 
memberships confiscated, or they may be heavily fined as in 
a court—and there is no redress. ‘To become a power the farmer 
organizations must also have rigid rules and enforce them. 

I have shown you the connection between the grain market 
of Minneapolis called the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
millers, the elevator men, the commission men, and the rail- 
roads and bankers, but you do not yet see the significance of 
the connections. 

Maybe you have watched a slight-of-hand performer. He 
makes things appear and disappear with smoothness and 
rapidity and you wonder how it is done. You may watch the 

ain market and see, for instance, that Duluth elevators took 
in 15,187,012 bushels of No. 1 Northern and shipped out 
19,886,137 bushels, and took in 19,693,454 bushels of No. 2 
Northern and shipped out 15,178,099 bushels; and took in 
892,241 bushels of “rejected” wheat and ship out 94,626 
bushels; and took in 2,561,505 bushels of “‘no e” and shipped 
out 468,922 bushels. ‘This is the 1902 showing. 

Or maybe you happened to see the 1904 report of Duluth 
receipts and shipments and found that they took in 60,000 
bushels of No. 1 hard and shipped out 109,000 bushels; took in 
12,401,000 bushels No. 1 Northern and shipped out 18,- 
217,000; received 2,616,000 bushels No. 3 Northern and 
ohip od 283,000. 

ey must keep lots of chickens, for look at this—Duluth 
received 2,350,000 bushels of “rejected” and shipped out 
only 314,000 bushels; and received 2,586,843 bushels of “no 


grade” and shipped out only 256,943 [Continued on page 182 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


YUCATAN BINDING TWINE 
W* are just in receipt of more information regarding the 
intention of the Comision Reguladora del Mercado de 
Henequen, outlined by Dr. Victor A. Rendon, former secretary 
of Stave of Yucatan, Mexico. 

The doctor points out that the move of the Comision—a 
government body to create a market for sisal (henequen) by 
the aid of United States bankers—is not an attempt at a monop- 
oly for the purpose of extortion, but to place henequen on our 
markets at, one price to all buyers, with special favors to none. 
He claims that the independent twine makers in this country 
have long been prevented from getting their share of the raw 
material out of which binding twine is made. 

The doctor assures us that the Americans have been purposely 
misinformed by powerful interests opposed to a free and open 
market for sisal and it is because of this that. we had been led 
to question the move of the Comision in a recent editorial. 

It remains to be seen whether one kind of monopoly of binding 
twine is going to be any better than another, If the Comision is 
able to maintain a monopoly without getting inoculated with 
the greed bug, or without allowing the big banks that finance 
the Comision to swallow them whole and put prices where they 
please, then the grain farmers have nothing to worry over. 


TAXING THE FARMER 

Pha as the ultimate consumer pays the freight, so he pays 

everybody’s taxes except those of the farmers and the non- 
union laborer. These two classes of producers are wholly unable 
to shift the load of taxes upon someone else. Therefore a tax 
on gasolene or gas engines and fabricated steel, as proposed to 
make up the deficiency in the United States treasury, is an 
unequal burden. Thousands of factories are run by gas engine 
power. If the horsepower of gas engines and the fuel they burn 
is taxed, they can add the extra cost to the manufactured goods 
and pass the tax along to someone else. But if the proposal to 
ereate a tax of fifty cents per horsepower on gas engines gets 
thru Congress, it will be a burden of twelve million dollars upon 
the farmers, and they alone must bear it, for they cannot shift 
it 

lf the farmers are to be taxed in this manner, why not also 
put a tax upon the horsepower of steam engines? This would 
hit the railroads, and until the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion gave them the right, they could not pass the tax along by a 
raise in freight and passenger rates. They would be in exactly 
the same position as the farmers under the proposed tax, only 
with a greater possibility of getting out from under the burden. 

It, would be as absurd to tax gas engines and the fuel there- 
for as to tax windows, pumps, or door knobs, not necessarily 
because of the unequal burden, but because it would set advance- 
ment in farming back many years. This country needs gas 
engines, tractors and automobiles as much as it needs battle- 


ships. 

The way to raise more revenue and put the tax on those most 
able to bear it will be to increase the income tax. There were 
2348 persons receiving an income of $100,000 a year or more, 
and 174 of these received an income of $500,000 or more in 1914. 
They get their great incomes from special privileges granted by 
the government and should pay well for these privileges. 


A STRANGE REVENUE TAX 
VERY reader is familiar with the internal revenue tax on 
tobacco and liquors,| but you may not know of a revenue 
tax placed during theSpanish-American war, upon a very whole- 
some food product from which the best of bread is made—flour. 

There is a tax upon wheat flour mixed with corn flour and 
the barrel or bag must bear a tax label just as each box of 
cigars or barrel of whiskey must bear a tax label. These must 
be destroyed when the container is broken for use. 

The big millers of wheat flour had discovered that certain 
millers were making the best kind of flour out of hard wheat 
and a certain percentage of either corn starch or corn flour. 
This blend resembled the best. of wheat. flour, which makes 
excellent pastry, and delicious bread. This mixed or blended 
flour was cutting into their trade, so the big millers fought the 
mixers with a rev@nue war tax put on by Congress during the 
excitement of war, and without a chance for the mixers to be 
heard. This tax did what was intended; it practically put 
blending out of business. The tax has remained in force ever 
since the war, tho other war taxes have long since been repealed 
It is high time this tax be repealed also. It will give wider 
markets to one of our chief products—corn. 

With the pure food laws to insist that blends and mixtures 
be so indicated, there is no need of the revenue tax, which is 
costing far more to maintain than is derived from it—hence it 
fails as a revenue producer. 

Corn is wholesome. Corn flour mixed with wheat flour is 
wholesome. Try adding about fifteen percent corn starch to 
your hard wheat flour and see if it should be taxed out of busi- 
ness. The mixed flour would be in great demand if the tax 
were removed. It would save from twenty-five to fifty millions 
dollars a year to flour users. 


NEW BRAND OF PATRIOTISM 

HILE the excitement over preparedness is at white heat 
and the country is face to face with the question of 
appropriating hundreds of millions of dollars for the army and 
navy it is well to think calmly on what Congressman Tavenner 
disclosed 4 little over a year ago in the House. He quoted the 
parts of an agreement shown below between one of our powder 
companies which supplies all the powder for our army and navy, 
and a great powder company in Germany—The United Rhein- 

isch Westphalian Gunpowder Mills: 

“Tenth: That any and every improvement upon said process 
of either of them and by either of the parties hereto at any time 
here-in-after shall forthwith be imparted to the other of the 
parties hereto.” 

“Thirteenth: That the parties of the second part (our Ameri- 
ean powder company) will, as soon as possible, inform the party 
of the first part (the German powder company) of each and 
every contract for brown powder or nitrate of ammonia powder 
received by the parties of the second part from the government 
of the United States or any other contracting party or parties, 
stating in detail, quantity, price, time of delivery, and all of 
the requirements that the powder called for in such contract 
has to fulfill.” 

Little need be said other than that the German government 
has supervision over the private powder company and knows 
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all its affairs, and the American powder company mentioned 
received all-the secrets, gets the benefits of all the improvements 
made in powder by our government, and is bound in io way to 
keep the secrets secret. 

The same brand of patriotism exists on\both sides of the 
water as the agreement shows. And the worst of it is that this 
is only apart of the betrayal of governments by those who make 
munitions of war. But such concerns are loud in clamoring 
for preparedness for it means profit, no matter what government 
is involved. It is a strange brand of patriotism that needs 
looking into. Thus far it has been approved by our government 
at least. The agreement shows the need of government owned 
plants in which to make materials for defense 

SERUM SAFETY 

T is high time something is done to insure the farmers against 
impure, unsafe hog cholera serum and virus and also against 
malpractice in their use by veterinarians. If a man assumes the 
responsibility of vaccinating his own hogs, and any careful man 
can do it as well as a veterinarian, let him bear what losses 
may result from its use, but when he hires a graduate veterina- 
rian to vaccinate his hogs he ought to have some come-back in 
ease his well herd is made sick and dies from the vaccination 

It is difficult and almost impossible because of the professional 
tie that binds, to convict a doctor of malpractice, and it might 
be just as difficult to convict a veterinarian of malpractice and 
little good it would do in most cases for a large herd of hogs is 
worth more than a young practitioner could raise, but why 
shouldn’t somebody besides the farmer suffer for a loss that is 
caused either by the serum or the vaccinator? It would put a 
atop to the hasty work so frequently called vaccinating. 

Another thing. There should be government inspection of 
serum to make sure it contains no danger, and insure its virility. 
This is difficult because so many tests will be necessary. Quite 
a number of animals passed safely when tested with the serum 
responsible for the foot-and-mouth outbreak before one finally 
reacted and revealed the danger of that particular serum. But 
no matter how difficult, how costly, something must be done to 
protect the farmers who put their faith in serum and virus so 
strongly endorsed by the veterinarians and government officials 

EFFICIENT SOLDIERS AND SEAMEN 
OR a number of years Successful Farming has from time to 
time suggested that the standing army, instead of lounging 
around army camps or “forts,” drilling a little and waiting 
for war, be put to some useful work such as road construction, 
flood control, drainage of our great swamp areas, or the con- 
struction of irrigation projects. 

The engineering corps is no doubt the most efficient body of 
engineers in the country. It is a shame that the best young 
men are to be lost to all upbuilding usefulness, and waste their 
lives waiting for some destructive war to call them to activity 
Men learn by doing, and there is little chance to meet problems 
except in a theoretical way in army camps. 

Modern warfare is not of the marching, charging company 
type. It is from the trenches a shot here and there as a man 
shows his head, and it is charges from one trench to another in 
any way to get there. And the artillery may be miles out of sight 
Artillery fighting is not by strategy, but by mathematics. The 
first duty of the infantryman is to dig trenches, and learn to 
live in them. The first duty of artillerymen is to build concrete 
bases for the big guns, and then get the guns to them. 

Why then would not training in road construction, bridge 
building and such national projects as were mentioned be good 
practical training for our soldiery? There would be efficient 
men always hardened for actual defense. There could be less 
objection to increasing the standing army, and the taxes to 
support it, if it were made a useful and efficient army in times of 
peace, 

In a recent issue we advocated a government controlled mer- 
chant marine upon which Americans could become efficient 
seamen, who in case of war, would man these same boats as 
transports and adjuncts to the navy. The big battleships may 
not be used in times of peace, but the transports certainly can 
be used in commerce, and afford excellent training, ships for 


seamen 
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Let this preparedness talk be based on practical ideas, which 


will remove many of its objections. It has been suggested— 
and the suggestion seems good to an ordinary citizen—that we 
convert the army camps into) schools, half military and halt 
civil, so that when a young man completes his four-year enlist- 
ment he comes out of the army well schooled in the moderr 
sense. 

Perhaps the four-year enlistment under these conditions 
should be increased to seven or eight years, if half the time ie 
employed in non-military study, but it is said that any man fit 
to join the army can learn all he need know of military life in s 
year—and European countries in the war find that six months 
fits them for service. 

If this country wants a citizen soldiery the only way to get 
it is to offer more than is now offered in military camps. Con 
vert them into schools of practical education, and young men 
who cannot afford to go to college would be glad to enlist, where 
all expenses are paid and in addition a sum to lay by for the day 
of parole. 

These two practical suggestions seem reasonable, and either 
or a combination of the two, would remove some of the objec 
tions to a larger army. 


DAIRY DELINQUENCY 

HERE is no getting around the fact that it pays to adver- 

tise. And only after the oleo interests have gained thru 
publicity such a tremendous sale of butter substitutes as to 
make the buttermakers feel it have they come to the conclusion 
that they better get into the publicity game. There never could 
be a consumption of millions of pounds of ‘steer butter’’ were 
it not for the power of advertising—and fraud. Yes, there has 
been a lot of fraud in connection with the sale of oleo, but when 
all fraud is eliminated and oleo stands on its own merits as 
of late it is largely doing, the sale will not fall off to any great 
extent until the dairy interests let it be known that butter— 
pure butter—is a better food and worth the money. 

There has been in the past altogether too much filth in con 
nection with the buttermaking industry. It begins out in the 
barn and follows the cream to the creamery. The farmers have 
felt. that it didn’t pay to be clean and careful. They went on 
the assumption that nobody would find it out, ‘‘and what’s the 
use anyway, we don’t eat it!’”’ But the story of filth did get out 
and the oleo interests have kept talking about it and telling 
how clean their product, oleo, is. And if you visit a factory you 
will see that it is apparently a very clean product. 

And the oleo interests have given the consuming public t 
know that oleo is cheaper than butter and “just as good.”’ It is 
sow up to the dairy interests to show the public that butter ir 
clean and wholesome and worth more than oleo. If this is not 
done soon there will be such a slump in butter prices that the 
farmers will be quitting the dairy business just as they qui* 
the beef business—because it didn’t pay. 





PROHIBITION DOES PROHIBIT 

N every campaign against the liquor business one hears the 

old frazzle-edged remark from the liquor interests: ‘Pro 
hibition does not prohibit. We sell more liquor in dry territors 
than we would with open saloons!” Is this true? 

We find in the last fiscal report of the Commissioner of 
internal Revenue ending June 30, 1915, that there was a de 
crease of 14,983,323 gallons of winesand whiskies, and 6,358,744 
gallons of beers withdrawn for consumption. In other words, 
with West Virginia dry thruout the fiscal year, and Arizona dry 
during half the fiscal year, involving a population of about a 
million and a half, there were 21,342,067 gallons of liquor 
which were not “withdrawn for consumption” because there 
was not the usual demand. Oh no, prohibition does not pro- 
hibit! But the liquor interests spend lots of money to prevent 
even the least bit of wet territory from going dry. Strange isn’t 
it that such a profitable business as bootlegging, which seller 
more liquor than open saloons, according to liquor men, should 
be prevented by the liquor men themselves? 

The next fiscal report will be awaited with interest because 
so many more states. have gone dry. But of course, this only 
increases the liquor sales, for they sell so much more in dry 
territory than in wet! 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


ONGRESSMAN EDWARDS of Georgia has introduced 
C a bill appropriating one million dollars for the use of 

the United States Public Health Service in encouraging 
rural sanitation with special reference to the prevention and 
suppression of maleria and typhoid fever. 


Office of Markets and Rural Organizations 


OOPERATION in the agricultural sections of the United 
C States is far more prevalent than is generally believed. 
There has been established in the Department of Agri- 
culture an office of markets and rural organization. It makes 
experiments im shipping all kinds of products and in various 
containers. It is making a study of rural organization thruout 
this country and many foreign countries. Much valuable 
data has been collected and is at the service of any who may 
be interested in rural organizations of all kinds and cooperative 
marketing. 


Many Publications for Farmers 


HE annual report of the editor of the Department of 

Agriculture shows what the scope of the work of this 

department is at the present time. Last year 913 new 
documents of all kinds were issued. There were 77 new Farmers’ 
bulletins and 5,870,000 copies of these were printed. The total 
of all documents printed last. year was about 36,000,000. The 
demand for printed matter far exceeds the amount set aside 
by the Government for free distribution of documents. There 
was a sale of 12,000 copies of two bulletins alone, ‘The use of 
concrete on the farm” and “Concrete construction on the live- 
stock farm.” 


The Fertilizer Problem 


HEN conditions were normal thruout the world, we 
W used in the United States about $125,280,000 worth 
of commercial fertilizers. The war has cut off entirely 
certain necessary elements of these fertilizers and in other in- 
stances the price has risen so that it is prohibitive. Sulphuric 
acid used in making super-phosphates in 1913 sold at $5 and 
$6 a ton. It is now $25. The Secretary of Agriculture, after 
reviewing the situation in detail recommends that we make the 
greatest possible use of all material at hand suitable for fertiliz- 
ing purposes. The fumes discharged into the atmosphere by 
many smelting companies in this country using sulphide ore 
are sufficient to produce many thousands of tons of sulphuris 
acid daily. Many of our large packing concerns do not conserve 
much of the refuse of their establishments. There is also a 
great waste in our large fish canneries which could well be con- 
verted into fertilizer. Another great source of waste which is 
common thruout this country is in our city garbage. If all 
the cities of this country having a population of 30,000 and 
over were to convert the waste into gyrbage tankage it would 
be worth for fertilizer purposes at least three and a half million 
dollars. 


They Cannot be Downed 


"T ie politicians of Congress are again worrying about 
those two politically dangerous questions, prohibition 
nd woman suffrage. The first will be ens upon; the 
suffrage bill probably will never emerge from the House Judici- 
ary “Committee, Prohibition will be brought out of that com- 
mittee and considered openly because it is an issue in the South 


Southern members want the influence of a favorable vote 


} 


in t oming campaign. 


Is It a Big Bankers Billi? 


HE political hour for rural credits has struck. It is the 
intention of Congress to act on this issue before adjourn- 
ment next summer. The joint commission measure which 
has right of way was introduced in the House (H. R. 6836) by 
lialph W. Moss of Indiana on January 4th, a 


d in the Senate 


(S. 2986) on the day following by Henry F. Hollis of New 
Hampshire. 

Beyond doubt this bill in all respects favors the investor at 
the expense of the borrower. ° It is for those who farm the farm- 
ers, rather than those who farm the farms. 

This bill is built on bonds. The lender and borrower have 
no direct, contact, except thru the medium ef bonds. On the 
money side there is every possible safeguard. The combined 
assets of the borrowers, backed by the government itself, 
guarantee the absolute security of the bonds; and they are 
made still more favorable to the investor by being exempt from 
taxation. All of the responsibility and expense is borne by 
the farmer. 

The bill provides for a cumbersome, most complicated and 
expensive administrative machine. At the top, possessing 
nearly supreme powers over the whole field of rural credits, is a 
Federal Farm Board of five members appointed for ten 
year terms by the President. These men are to have the same 
salaries as Cabinet officers—$12,000 a year. 

Next im the organization scheme are twelve or more Federal 
Land Banks, located in as many districts. 

Locally, the bill provides for associations of farmers, or rather 
of those farmers who desire to make loans on farm mortgages. 
(m these local groups will rest the entire expense and responsi- 
bility of the system. 


Your Part of the Program 


F a farmer were to get a farm land loan under the provisions 
of this measure, it would first be necessary for him to become 
a member of the local association in his territory. More 
than that, in order to obtain a loan, he would have to buy stock 
in the local association equal to at least five percent of his 
loan. In practice, assuming that he did not wish, or value in a 
pecuniary way, such ownership of stock, this would mean as 
much initial expense, in addition to the regular interest burden, 
aus would a five pereent commission on the loan. 

Perhaps this provision is partly for the purpose of legalizing 
each borrower’s responsibility for the debts and obligations of 
the local association. In explanation of this feature the authors 
of the bill state: 

“The farm loan associations may be of limited liability or of 
unlimited liability. In the former each member is liable for 
the debts of the association in an amount equal to the face of his 
subscribed stock ; in the latter the member undertakes unlimited 
liability for all the debts of the association.” 


Where Cooperation Ends 
7 attitude and financial philosophy of the committee 


drafting the measure is set forth by themselves as follows: 

“Every one must understand the importance of strong 
land banks, managed by trained bankers, “ the purpose of 
making sound loans and issuing sound bonds. Salaries and 
expenses comparable to those of a joint-stock bank must be 
expected in the performance of these essential functions.” 

And the bill gives adequate expression to that theory. It 
provides that the borrower must buy stock in the local associa- 
tion; but those who are to direct the affairs of the local asso- 
ciation, particularly those with the most’ authority, are not 
required to own stock. The object of this is obvious: the way is 
open for “trained bankers” to manage and administer the sys- 
tem from beginning to end. 

The idea of cooperation is being over emphasized thruout the 
propaganda for the measure, but that principle appears to end 
where it should begin, in the government of the system. There 
is the fullest measure of cooperation among borrowers so far 
is responsibility and expense are concerned. That is all. 


No Personal Credits 


ENANT farmers and those of small means cannot be 
benefited by the bill which is slated to pass. There is no 
provision in it. for personal credits. The committee has 
asked for four months more in which [Continued on page 139 





DRAINAGE—A GOOD INVESTMENT 


One of the Most Permanent Improvements 
By A. H. SNYDER 





5 an emphatic 
demonstra- 
tion of the 

value of drainage 
and the loss from 
yoorly drained 
ae the season of 
1915 was a distinct 
success over large 
sections of the 
Middle West. Crop 
reportersin Mis- 
souri estimate that 
about 100,000 acres 
of wheat could not 
be cut last season 
on account of over- 
flows or wet land. 
While the loss due 
to insufficient 
drainage is greater 
and consequently 
much more ap- 
parent in exceptionally wet seasons, it is enormous M a season 
of only average rainfall, when the aggregate for a state or a 
group of states is considered. In a large percentage of cases 
the landowner on whose farm a poorly drained area exists by 
no means appreciates the full extent of loss therefrom or the 
sum which could be invested with profit in providing adequate 
drainage. 

Before pointing out some of the ways in which lack of 
drainage affects the income from a farm I want to say that I 
am fully aware of the factor which has held back drainage 
operations as much, if not more, than any other. I refer to 
the lack of capital, and in this connection will say that there 
is something seriously wrong with an economic system which 
fails to provide for obtaining the necessary funds for making 
ir ~~ ~~°ments of so permanent a nature and so sure of returning 
« enod profit on the investment as is the case with land drainage. 

he effect of a poorly drained area is much more far-reaching 
than the extent of the land not adequately drained. Usually 
such areas comprise a portion of fields, the remainder of which 
is sufficiently well drained to permit of profitable crop pro- 
duction. The poorly drained land exerts an important influence 
upon the portion of the field which is sufficiently well drained 
to produce good crops. 

Let us first consider the case of a field in which there is a 
pond or a swamp that is so wet that no attempt is made to 
cultivate it. Such areas of waste land are almost invariably of 
irregular shape and an attempt to cultivate around them re- 
sults in great loss of time and labor. ‘They make short rows 
and badly shaped lands so that it is difficult to use machin- 
ery, especially in checking corn. 

If the entire field is left in pasture and even the dry portion 
is never made to produce cultivated crops, it interferes with the 
rotation of crops. The fact that this field remains in grass 
continuously and does not share the burden of producing culti- 
vated crops means that other fields on the farm must a 
more than their proper share in the production of crops which 
are marketed, and consequently remove more or less fertility. 

Harbors for Weeds and Insects 

Swamps or wet places which are not actually covered with 
‘ water are veritable nurseries for weeds and produce enough of 
these pests each year to seed a good portion of the farm. The 
man who makes a determined fight against weeds on the well 
drained portion of his farm but permits wet spots to remain 
in which weeds flourish, is playing a losing game. Not only is 
he fostering the growth of weeds but also some of the insect 
pests which are responsible for enormous crop losses. A number 
of these pests live upon certain weeds during a portion of their 
lives, or after their favorite cultivated crop has matured, or 
they pass the winter in any kind of trash that may be handy, 
and the remains of weeds, if not destroyed, form an excellent 
harbor for this purpose. 

It is evident, therefore, that the influence of a pond or swamp 
extends beyond the boundaries of the field in which it occurs. 
The fertility of the entire farm cannot be maintained to best 
advantage because this field cannot be made to take its place 
in a rotation of crops which will most effectively maintain soil 
fertility. Crops on the entire farm, or other farms, suffer loss 
due to noxious weeds and insects bred in a swamp. 

Land which is not so wet as te ~~ohibit cultivation and yet 
results in total or partial crop fail 3ons when the rainfall 


is greater than average, even at _. -ain periods, is as great a 
source of loss as land which is too wet to cultivate. 

Frequently in such cases the plowing, | oat po of the seed- 
bed, and planting of the entire field is 


elayed until too late a 








—— a 


date for best re- 
sults, in the hope 
that the wet spot 
will become suffi- 
ciently dry to per- 
mit - of working 
along with the 
rest of the field. 
In some seasons 
it may not be 
possible to put 
the wet spot in 
condition to re- 
ceive seed and the 
delay causes loss 
from the dry land 
without any gain 
from the wet land. 
Seldom is it pos- 
sible to obtain a 
first. class seedbed 
on poorly drained 

soil. Sometimes 
the spot which is inclined to be wet will be sufficiently dry early 
in the season to permit of soil preparation and pianting, and 
even a certain amount of cultivation may be done, only to 
become so wet during a period of heavy rainfall as to cause the 
crop to drown out. In such cases there is not only a loss of 
crop from the land but a considerable amount of labor and seed 
are absolutely wasted. 

A great many find difficulty in understanding how it is 
possible to remove some of the water from the soil by drainage 
and thereby cause the crops to withstand drouth better than 
they would if the water had not been carried away. In fact 
there are some who refuse to believe that such is the case and 
do not provide drainage for fear of taking water out of the soil 
which will be needed os crops later in the season. Any who 
are skeptical on this point need only observe the crops growing 
on well drained and poorly drained soil during a period of drouth 
and they cannot help but be convinced. 

The water carried away by a drain is the water which fills the 
spaces between the grains of soil, and when these spaces are 
filled with water there is no place for air to get into the soil. 
None of our common field crops will send their roots into soil 
where there is no air. When the soil at the time crops are 
planted, and during the first few weeks of their growth, is filled 
with water to within one or two feet of the surface, it is impos- 
sible for the roots to develop below that depth. ‘Later in the 
season when the soil dries out to a depth of four feet or deeper, 
the plants suffer because their shallow root systems cannot ob- 
tain sufficient moisture to meet their needs, Had the soil been 
well drained the roots would have developed to a greater depth 
and would have been in position to procure water from the deep- 
er layers of soil when the soil nearer the surface became dry. 

Makes the Seasons Longer 

A wet soil is a cold soil, and the value of drainage by way of 
warming the soil often amounts to the difference between a 
paying crop and partial or total failure. It is especially impor- 
tant in the northern part of the cornbelt that the growing season 
for that crop be made as long as possible. Even in seasons when 
the date of the first killing frost occurs at the average time, the 
value of the corn crop depends to a large extent upon the per- 
centage of the crop that has matured at that time. Starting 
the crop ten days or two weeks earlier in the spring is equivalent 
in effect to delaying the attack of frost for an equal period. 
The difference in length of growing season between a well 
drained and a poorly drained soil is often as much as two weeks. 
Not only does drainage make possible earlier preparation of 
the seedbed and planting, but the fact that the soil is warmer 
enables the seed to start more quickly and grow more rapidly. 
An early, dry, warm seedbed is an essential factor in successful 
farming and such a seedbed cannot be had without thoro 
drainage. 

Many do not appreciate the value of draining rolling land. 
They do not understand the results which follow tiling land of 
this character. On hillsides having clay subsoils, the water 
which falls.upon the surface will sink into the soil and be carried 
off underground instead of over the surface if an under-drain 
has been located in the subsoil at the depth of three or four feet. 
When these hillsides are drained, this surplus water will be 
readily carried off, with the result that the soil will not become 
so thoroly saturated and surface washing will in a large measure 
be prevented. In a few years this well drained land will be 
greatly improved by the accumulation of humus within the 
surface soil, by the circulation of air among the soil grains and 
by the action of soil bacteria, which now, for the first time, find 
a suitable and congenial home. On hill- [Continued on page 35 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE EGGS 


The Mammoth “Sight Unseen” Trade 


By A. H. SNYDER 


O equally perishable farm product 
receives as little care on its trip 
from producer to consumer as 

does the farm egg. Of course some care 
is exercised to prevent the shells from 
becoming broken and the contents lost, 
but beyond keeping the shells intact 
little attention is given the product. 
As long as the shells are whole, the 
contents are safely hidden from sight 
and smell and the eggs are traded “sight 
unseen.” Asa matter of fact, eggs form 
the basis for trading “sight unseen” 
upon a stupendous scale. 

The United States census says that 
the annual crop of hen fruit has a value 
of more than three hundred millions 
of dollars and this value could be ma- 





make a shipment and during this time 
deterioration is rapid in his warm store 
goose, = —— — - — place 
ing determin the length 
of time the eggs ese bald. wi 
After leaving the country or village 
merchant, the eggs may take any one 
of several trails and the majority of 
them pass thru the hands of one or 
more middleman, but the conditions 
under which they are kept from this 
time on are usually much more favor- 
able for preservation. Somewhere along 
the line, most of the eggs must undergo 
a i ; some dealer prefers 
not to deal “sight unseen” and takes a 
inside the shells. Each egg is 

eld before a candle, the bad ones dis- 
carded, and those which are deteriorated 


terially increased by a small amount of —prigh grade eggs—uniform in size, color and clean- 
but still fit for some use are separated 


care on the part of producers and middle- linese. 


men thru whose hands eggs pass on 
their way to consumers. 

The journey and lodging places of 
the majority of eggs are somewhat as 
follows: Sometimes they are gathered 
once each day, sometimes two or three 
times a week, but usually, just when 
convenient and at no regular time. 
They are kept until some member of 
the family must make a trip to the 
village for some other purpose, and often 
during the busy harvest season the trips 
to the village are rather far between. 
The high temperature at that season 
causes eggs to deteriorate very rapidly 
and many of them at the time they are 
marketed fall but little short of being 
actually spoiled. During the time that 
they are kept on the farm, they are 
often stored in the pantry or a cupboard 
in the kitchen, where the temperature is favorable to rapid 
deterioration and promotes incubation of fertile eggs. 

There is danger even when eggs are placed in a cellar or 
cave for the purpose of keeping them at a low temperature. 
If the cellar or cave is damp, the eggs will mold. 

But little, if any effort is made to keep the eggs from be- 
coming soiled in the nest and the clean and soiled eggs are 
all marketed together. A nest full of s in the weeds or 
under the barn is considered a valuable find and the eggs go 
into the market basket unless they are sufficiently deteriorated 
to be apparent on rather casual external examination. 

Let us take a look at the contents of the market basket when 
Mr. Farmer starts to the store with his eggs. Some of them 
are perfectly fresh and wholesome; some of them are dirty or 
smeared; and some of them are shrunken or stale, or even 
partly or wholly spoiled. Nevertheless, under the system of 
marketing generally in vogue, one egg brings just as much as 
another, so why should the producer worry or take extra care 
and trouble to produce mel eggs. 

Who Fixes the Price of Eggs 

In the mind of the majority of farmers, the trail of the egg 
ends at the country or village store and they give the matter 
no thought beyond that point. But the country merchant 
does not fix the price of eggs and the farmer is vitally effected 
by the entire journey which his egg is required to make before 
it reaches the ultimate consumer. As a matter of fact, the 
merchant is not at all anxious to handle but does so in 
order to hold the trade of the farmer. He feels that he must 
accept them as they come, good or bad, fresh or stale, clean 
or dirty, or his competitor may take them and also the farmer’s 
trade. 

The price paid the farmer for eggs is based upon quotations 
which the merchant receives from some egg dealer or shipper. 
Frequently he offers a price equal to the egg dealer’s quota- 
tion, provided the farmer takes his pay in trade. In which 
case the merchant obtains his profit from the merchandise 
traded rather than from the eggs. “Get a package of coffee 
and the rest in sugar,” is a famuliar order to many a country 
boy as he starts to the store with eggs. 

The conditions under which the eggs are kept at the store 
are usually just as favorable for deterioration as the conditions 
under which they were kept on the farm. There are not many 
of us who have not watched the storekeeper count the eggs 
from our basket into a basket or crate upon the counter or 
under it, or perhaps at the rear of the store room, and wondered 
if any of them were broken or if his count would be the same 
The merchant holds them until he has enough to 


as ours. 





Fresh eggs but dirty and varied in size and color. 


and sold at a price less than they would 
have brought had they been of good 
quality. 

It is evident that the dealer who 
“eandles” the eggs buys them “case 
count,”’ and sells them in the form of 
graded product. Owing to the bad 
eggs discarded, it is apparent that he 
buys more eggs than he has to sell, 
and it is also evident that he must pro- 
tect himself in some way against this 
loss. He does this by paying a lower 
price per dozen for the eggs he buys 
than he would pay if they were all of 
good quality. lower quotation is 

assed back to the storekeeper and thru 
om to the man who produces the ‘ 

Thus, you see, the fact that the 
storekeeper accepts inferior eggs and 
apparently pays for them does not 
mean that they are really paid. for. The bad eggs must be 
paid for by the good and the producer who markets noth- 
ing but good eggs must help to pay for his neighbors’ bad eggs 


In this “sight unseen” trade the party disposing of eggs 
knows as little of the quality of the article he is trading as the 
party receiving the article. Consequently, it is natural that 
every one should feel that all of his eggs are first class and 
that it is the other fellow who is furnishing the bad eggs. Just 
to show that somebody is ne i ey are not the 
kind you would want soft boiled for ast, and lest some- 
one has the idea that the loss from that source is so small as 
to be unworthy of attention, I want to quote a couple of 
sentences from a in issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. “Of the loss of $45,000,000 or more 
in the annual value of our egg crop, due to poss quality, at 
least. one-third, or $15,000,000 is due to ‘blood rings.’ A 
blood ring is caused by the development of the embryo of a 
fertile egg subjected to heat and its subsequent death.’ 

I might speculate at length as to what could be done with 
$45,000,000 were it turned into profit instead of a loss, but it 
is sufficient to suggest that the producers of eggs could un- 
doubtedly find good use for it. 

What, then, is the on effect of the common system of 
marketing eggs upon the producer? In the first place, it places 
no premium on quality and, hence there is no incentive to 

uce a high class product. The farmer whose eggs are all 

rst grade receives no more for them than the farmer who 

delivers eggs, one-quarter or one-third of which are deteriorated 

by the ow — 4 eee ey one # ae woe 
it is true that every egg its effect in raising the gene 

price of it is ake true that the producer of inferior eggs 

shares in this effect equally with the producer of good eggs. 

In the second place, the quality of the eggs when they reach 
the ultimate consumer has an important effect upon the number 
of eggs consumed and, consequently, upon the demand. In- 
vestigations have shown that farm people consume more eggs 

r capita than city people. This, of course, is to be expected 

ut it 1s nevertheless true that city people would consume many 
more eggs and gladly pay a aeod price for them if they could 
obtain eggs which t 4 new to be of good quality. A good 
egg tastes like more, but an egg which has the stage 
when it could by stretch of the imagination have been called 
good, is enough to disgust the person with a strong appetite 
for ben fruit, It kills a customer. As John Graham says: 
“The time to sort out rotten eggs is at the nest. The deeper 
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you hide them in the case, the longer they stay in circulation, 
and the worse impression they make when they finally come 
to the breakfast table.’ 

Some of the Remedies 

The question naturally arises as to a remedy for the present 
unsatisfactory and uneconomic method so generally in vogue 
for the marketing of eggs. No one remedy will prove avail- 
able or best under all conditions. The fundamental principle 
of any remedy, however, consists in the correction of the most. 
glaring error of the present method. A premium must be 
placed upon good eggs and the bad egg must be discriminated 
against. The present injustice to the careful producer must 
be removed and an incentive furnished for the exercise of care 
in the handling of eggs. When this is done there will be more 
attention given to the removal of roosters at the end of the 
breeding season and the production of infertile eggs; the eggs 
will be gathered more regularly, some effort will be made to 
keep them clean, and they will be kept in a cool, dry place 
until taken to market. A device for candling eggs is so simple 
and inexpensive, and so many are familiar with its use thru 
the testing of eggs in an incubator that there is no reason why 
the seller of eggs should not know whether or not every egg 
he sells is good. The Iowa pure food law makes it an offense 
to offer for sale a stale egg. Every state ought to have such 
a law in justice to those who sell good eggs. 

A certain percentage of farmers are so situated that they can 
sell their eggs direct to consumers and when they are marketed 
in that way the producer receives the full benefit of any extra 
profit which may be derived from the production of a high 
grade article. As a matter of fact, the production of a high 
grade article is one of the essentials for successful direct-to- 
consumer marketing. The parcel post and the many simple, 
inexpensive packages now fms we" for safely carrying eggs, 
have greatly extended the possibilities for this method of sell- 
ing. A very much larger percentage of farmers could profitably 
avail themselves of this opportunity than are doing so at 
present. 

One serious Cifficulty in the direct selling of eggs by indi- 
vidual farmers lies in the fact that the egg yield is a somewhat 
variable quantity upon the majority of farms and for that 
reason it is not always an easy matter to hold customers. Most 
customers want a certain number of eggs regularly and unless 
you can supply your customers regularly, it will likely require 
considerable time and trouble to find customers just when 
they are needed. Proper feed and care of the fowls has an 
important influence by way of keeping them laying regularly 
thruout the year. 

The Egg Marketing Club 

A second method for solving the problem of marketing eggs 
has proved successful in the comparatively few cases in which 
it has been tried and it avoids some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in direct marketing by individuals. It consists in the 
formation of an egg club for the purpose of marketing coopera- 
tively the eggs produced by its members. 

The two clubs of this nature which have come to the notice 
of the writer, one in Kansas and one in Iowa, are both com- 
posed of farmers living comparatively near to a rather large 
city. In one case the entire product of the club is handled by 
one local dealer and is all disposed of by him to local con- 
sumers. As an evidence of the effect of uniformly good quality 
upon price, it is interesting to note that this cule has been 
able to pay the members of the club an average of five cents 
per dozen above market price. 

The members of the association take turns collecting the 
eggs and taking them to market thus insuring the regularity 
and frequency of marketing essential to a high class product. 

It would seem, however, that the problem of collecting eggs 
from the members would make an egg club impractical in a 
considerable number of communities. Where the members 
live far apart and the number of eggs produced is compara- 
tively small, the expense of collecting them as often as they 
should be collected would likely exceed the increased price 
received. 

The Creamery Can Help 

The marketing of eggs thru a creamery in northern Minne- 
sota suggests that many of the thousands of creameries might 
serve the farmers of the communities in which they are situated 
by handling their eggs. Milk, or cream, and eggs are both 
yroducts which must be delivered at frequent and regular 
intervals, especially in the hot season, in order to insure good 
quality, and it seems natural that the two should go together. 

In some cases the farmer delivers his milk or cream himself, 
while in other cases a paid driver 
collects from all the patrons living 
upon a given route. In either case 
there is no reason why the eggs could 
not be collected at the same time as 
the cream and thus the expense for 
collection would be practically nothing. 

The Minnesota creamery referred to 
requires each patron to grade his own 
eggs and there is therefore but little 
work necessary on the part of the 
acne | Each egg patron is required 
to si e following agreement: 

“For the privilege of selling eggs to 
the creamery company and getting a 








The old way just. 


market established for guaranteed fresh eggs, I, the under- 
signed, hereby pledge myself to comply in every way with the 
following rules: 

“T agree to deliver eggs at the creamery that will not be to 
exceed eight days old and to be gathered twice every day. 

“Eggs to be of uniform size (no under size or over size eggs.) 

“Eggs to be clean and to be kept in a cool, dry cellar. 

“Brown eggs to be put in one carton and white in another 
and so marked. 

“Each egg to be stamped on the side and the carton to be 
stamped on top. 

“I agree not to sell any eggs that I have marked with the 
creamery company’s trade-mark to anyone else but the cream- 
ery company, and to return stamps and other supplies that 
have been furnished, in case I should decide to discontinue to 
sell eggs to the creamery company.” 

The cost of handling the eggs, including the cost of cartons, 
is not to exceed one cent per dozen while the price received in 
excess of the price paid br eggs marketed in the usual way 
varies from one or two cents in the spring to more than ten 
cents per dozen in the winter when eggs are scarce. 

The frequency with which it is necessary to deliver. eggs in 
order to insure their being in good condition when they reach 
the consumer will naturally vary with the seasons. It is a 
fact, however, that by proper care it is possible to keep eggs 
as long as cream can be kept and hence the trips to the creamery 
with cream will always be at short enough intervals to handle 
the eggs satisfactorily. 

At the Minnesota creamery the eggs are not candled and full 
responsibility for the quality of the eggs is placed upon the 
farmer. Each patron has a rubber stamp bearing his number 
and if a consumer purchases eggs which are not up to standard, 
it is only necessary to glance at the number in order to de- 
finitely trace the inferior eggs to the producer. It would re- 
quire but little expense and apparently would have some 
advantages if the creamery would candle the and determine 
whether or not they are all of good quality. Direct dealing is 
often more satisfactory than indirect dealing and it is possible 
that the creamery could deal more satisfactorily with a patron 
whose eggs were not up to standard than could a consumer. 
If the eggs were candled and their condition definitely known 
by the creamery, there would be less opportunity for dishonest 
practice on the part of dealers or commission men to whom 
they were shipped if such should ever be attempted. 

But whether the eggs are graded by the creamery or by the 
farmer, the result is not materially different. The important 
point rests in the fact that the eggs of every patron are sold 
upon their own merit. The careful producer enjoys the full 
reward for his care and the careless producer suffers for his 
carelessness. 

Effect of the System 

And now for some of the results which may be observed 
First, as to the attitude of the merchants who were deprived 
of handling the eggs which were taken to the creamery. At 
first they looked with disfavor upon the proposition and feared 
that it would be the means of losing farm trade. They now 
realize that instead of losing trade, they are sharing in the 
increased price received for eggs and are grateful for being 
relieved of handling them. 

The benefits which accrue to the farmer are many and far 
reaching. By requiring the product to be of high quality when 
it reaches the consumer, by establishing a reputation for eggs 
bearing the creamery brand, and by shortening the route to 
the consumer, it has been possible to realize prices substantially 
higher than could be obtained by the old method of marketing. 
The increased prices have caused many to more thoroly realize 
the profits which may be derived from poultry raising as a 
side line to general farming. This in turn has resulted in the 
keeping of more and better fowls and a decided increase in 
the amount of care and attention given the farm flock. An 
improvement is noticeable in the type of buildings intended to 
house the poult Economic, balanced rations, and improved 
methods of feeding are studied and discussed with interest. 

In short, increasing the profits has done for the poultr 
business what increased profits will do for any business. it 
has been responsible for extending the business and has brought 
about more thoro methods of conducting it. 

No stretch of imagination is required to see how benefit 
might easily be brought about from the standpoint of breeding. 
If all, or even a considerable number, of the patrons of a given 
creamery would keep the same breed of fowls, it would be 
possible to market eggs which are so uniform in size, shape, 
color, etc., as to command an extra 
price. From the standpoint of 
consumers, the advar#éage of the better 
method of marketing lies in the fact 
that it is possible at all times to obtain 
eggs which they know to be reasonably 
fresh. This type of eggs is always 
in demand and frequently they are 
almost unobtainable. 

“Sight unseen” is an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory method of trading an 
article. . Likewise, a system whi 
fails to provide 4 price based upon 
—T of the product is grossly un- 

farmer (Continued on page 123 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTEBOOK 


By GEO. W. GODFREY, Middlehill Farm, Northern Iowa 


localities. Since 








T last winter 

is losing its 

grip on us. 
i cannot say that 
the weather is very 
much warmer but 
the talk begins to 
be of spring and 
that gives Tabe. 
When it is cold or 
snowy one can 








philosophize on 
the fact that it 
vannot last so very much longer. It is 
just twenty-five yearssince Professor Bab- 
“ock gave to the dairy world the Bab- 
sock tester. That device has done more 
for the improvement of dairy cattle and 
the whole dairy business than any other 
single thing. It gave a basis to work on. 

Professor Herrick is giving timely warn- 
ing that apple scab will be unusually 
peorenet this year because it got such a 
oot hold last year. No doubt that the 
codling moth too will visit us as usual. 
If one has his spraying material on hand 
he will probably spray but if not he will 
let it go. There would be little use trying 
to spray the big majority of our orchards. 
The brush is so thick on the trees that 
spray could hardly penetrate it. We need 
an orchard “pruning day” along with 
the rest of our special days. Right here 
in February would be a good time for it. 

We have had a year’s experience with 
self feeders for hogs and can say nothing 
but good for that system. Self feeders 
aave time in doing chores. It saves the 
bunch from the curse of runts to a large 
extent for every pig gets his share. And 
above all it makes the most pork for the 
feed consumed. Middlehill Farm will be 
blessed with self feeders until some still 
better way is discovered for making pork. 

Down at Washington they must think 





that we farmers are a brainless lot. Here 
to my desk comes a package of seeds— 
| suppose they are new things to try. 
I wonder what beets and radishes are 
like. Somehow they sound familiar. I 
wonder if some Congressman thinks that 
i care no more for our garden than to 
plant any old trash in it. When I plant 
and cultivate anything I want some 
assurance that it will be worth the while. 
For that reason I will consign this bunch 
of seeds whose actual cost would be 
thirteen cents into the waste basket and 
select my own. 

Last fall I went to look at a piece of 
corn with a view to buying it for steer 
feed. My horse is fairly tall and as I 





rode thru it the ears were level with my 
hips. The owner marvelled at what a 
yield there would have been if it had | 
matured. Yes, if—for the seed for that | 
corn evidently came from some distance 
south. It would have taken it until! 
Christmas to get ripe and then the yield | 
would not have been in proportion to the | 
height of the stalks. That is the common 
result from planting seed from much 
distance, especially from the South. Quite 
a few will probably prove it for them- 
selves this year. 

One is likely to wonder now how it is 
possible to store apples for long keeping. 
There are many ways recommended 
After trying a long list of methods the 
Vermont experiment station has found 
that dipping in bordeaux mixture 5-5-50 
for ten minutes, then drying and packing 
in hard wood sawdust has proven the 
st. I guess we will have to try it next 
fall. 

Just now the evidence seems to point 
to a good cattle market in May, June, 
July, and August. Here is hoping, for 





we are going to need a good market about 
June ourselves. 


Market signs are like 





weather signs, they have a very unpleasant , 


way of failing just when you don’t want 
them too. 

The smut was very bad in the oats all 
over this section last summer. That 
means it is the year when we must treat 
them for smut. I saw several fields last 
fall that were by count one-tenth or more 
smutty. Some looked still worse. A 
reduction of yield of three to five bushels 
per acre all comes out of the profit ac- 
count. That is the hard part of it. 

In getting up a paper for our club 
oem I had occasion to go to our city 
ibrary for a book. The librarian kindly 
told me that they did not let the books 
out to those outside of the city limits 
because they were not taxed to support 
the library. She was good enough to 
break the rule and let me take the book 
as it was not a novel and so would prob- 
ably not be needed by the town folks. 
It is called a free public library and as I 
had not had occasion before to take a 
book out 1 had supposed it lived up to 
its name. Now I am wondering if all 
city libraries come in that class. 

We are satisfied now that for our con- 
ditions lowa 103 oats are the best thing out. 
They yield well, better than any other 
that I or my friends have tried, and the 
are the best oats for a nurse crop that 
know of. For rich ground Iowa 105 is 
better but we have not been able yet to 
build the soil of Middlehill Farm up past 
the 103 stage. 

Sometimes good luck is just forced upon 
one. After we had harvested our soft 
corn last fall and were about to buy feed 
for our hogs a farmer from some distance 
south came along and offered us enough 
for the bunch so that we sold them to 
eat his soft corn. The way the market 
turned we could hardly have made as 
much on them by feeding them out. It 
was hard to part with a bunch of thrifty 
hogs before they were ripe for the market 
but it was good business this time. 

As I walked thru the pasture the other 
day I seared up a coyote as he lay in the 


‘snow on a hillside watching for rabbits 


in the brush below. What a marvel of 
persistency such pests as rats and coyotes 
are! It seems to dominate their whole 
lives. They face traps and foes enough to 
appall an army yet in spite of high 
bounties the coyote stays with us. I 
wished we farmers could appropriate 
some of that patient persistence. I plan 
a crop rotation and a system of livestock 
farming that will build up the fertility 
of the Bees distribute the work thruout 
the whole year, and, eventually, give 
better returns. Then come years when 
there is more or less depression in the 
livestock business and possibly I waver. 
I wonder if after all it would not 


easier and ibly make bigger immediate 
returns if I followed the crowd and took 


up grain farming. It is then that I need 
that persistence that overlooks the in- 
convenience of the moment and holds 
fast to the better things. We could for- 

ive the coyote some of his meanness 
if he could teach us that. 

The » for a dry state in Iowa is on. 
It will a hard fight, too, in some 








the auto became 
common it is nec- 
essary to make 
dry territories 
state wide in order 
to get much good 
out of them. Of 
course every little 
helps in keeping 
the thing down 
but thirty or forty 
miles is too close 
to a saloon when roads are good. The au- 
tos add danger to drunkenness that makes 

rohibition more of a life protection than 
it was before. Drunken auto drivers are 
more dangerous running at large than a 
panther. 

It will largely depend on how we 
support the man that tries to enforce the 
closing law. His power will depend on 
the public sentiment back of him. When- 
ever I think of prohibition and law en- 
forcement I feel like taking off my hat 
to Kansas. It is the public sentiment and 
pride of the Kansas people that have 
made that state so free from the drink 
business. God speed the day when equal 
honor can come to our state. 

I see by the — oy — boys are 

ing down along the creek. Here is 
winleng them good luck. A boy’s imagi- 
nation is a most. wonderful thing. I often 
look back and laugh at the of 
prosperity that used to come to me 
annually at trapping time. It was a fact 
that I never caught a great lot but there 
was always a chance that I might. That 
gave foundation to unlimited dreams of 
possibilities. I even had dreams of an 
imagi hunter and trapper’s cabin 
“away off” in the woods somewhere in a 
land with wonderfu! numbers of fur bear- 
ing animals. ‘Those were the times to 
read “Leatherstocking Tales.” My sisters 
worried for fear that I might grow up 
as I dreamed. But my father did not. 
He let me trap and dream in my spare 
time for a one once ~ a gerd ~~ 
t r of like magnitude. e show 
my onal to skin my first mink and not 
pull his tail off. He well knew that those 
things would pass with my boyhood, 
and they did. Somehow my tastes have 
ch and tho I love still to tramp the 
w and the prairies I have lost my 
trapping ambition. But I still love to 
see the boys trapping. It makes me live 
the good parts of my own experiences al] 
over, forgetting the tired legs and cold 
fingers. ‘That is the beauty of the joys 
of ones youth. His imagination was so 
vivid that he can still feel its thrill. I 
can sit here now and feel the same tingle 
that I did one winter morning at daylight 
when I found a big mink in a box trap 
I had set for rabbits. Those things in 
our youth make a background that adds 
color to the dullest days in ones life. Let 
the boys trap and be happy. 


GOVERNMENT BULLETINS 
Will you kindly advise me how to ob- 
tain the free literature which the Govern- 
ment issues on farming?—R. Z., Iowa. 
Write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask to have your 
on the Government’s free 


name p 
be | mailinglist. If interested in any particular 


line, make mention of this in your letter 
tee will receive the bulletins already 
available on the subject. Certain of the 
qty bulletins — ~~ S 
a long time in print can o on 
payment of a small fee. The Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washi n, D. C., will gladly 
furnish a list of these bulletins, together 
with their respective prices. 









GOVERNMENT OWNED RAILROADS 


Presenting a Much Discussed Subject of National Interest 


By S. W. BROOKHART 





HE railroads are capitalized at « 

little over 15 billion dollars, of 

which over 9 billions are bonds and 
534 billions are stocks. You frequently 
hear this total stated at 19 or 20 billions, 
but this is error. There is such a total 
in the commission reports, but it in- 
cludes over 4 billions of duplications and 
when these are eliminated the above iz 
correct for the net capitalization. 
(Statistics of Railways I. C. C. 1912 
Statement No. 28, page 32.) It is well 
known that a large part of this capital- 
ization is water and _ no value behind 
it. The amount cannot be determined 


ernment 


The government could borrow 
all of the money to pay the full 
price of the railroads and pay 
out no more for interest than the 
railroads are now paying on two mile. In other words it costs 12.5 mills 
thirds of that price. This would 
leave all of the net earnings a 
saving in the hands of the gov much lower, but there are some other 


the governments own their railroads 
A comparison with Germany is most in 
teresting. In that country the average 
passenger fare is .88 of one cent per mile, 
while we are paying two and one-fourth 
times that much. In Germany the 
average freight rate is 12.5 mills per ton 


to haul one ton of freight one mile. In 
this country it costs 7.5 mills. At first 
glance you would say our freight rate is 


facts that change all of this. A freight 
rate depends very much upon the length 
of the haul. In this country for a haul 











until the valuation is completed by the 
commission, and that is several years in 
the future. For the purpose of this article we will assume that 
the railroads are worth their full capitalization of 15 billion 
dollars, and that the government would have to pay that price 
to get them. 

Government Borrows Cheaply 

It is conceded by all that the government can borrow the 
money at a lower rate of interest than any private person or 
corporation. In fact, the railroads are at this date paying as 
much interest upon 10 billions of bonded debt as the government 
would have to pay upon the whole 15 billion cost. In other 
words, the government could borrow all of the money to pay 
the full price of the railroads and pay-out no more for interest 
than the railroads are now paying on two-thirds of that price. 
This would leave all of the net earnings a saving in the hands of 
the government. This item amounts to 500 million dollars 
per year, and it would be saved to all of the people because all of 
the people thru their government have a better credit than any 
private corporation. 

A second item of great saving would be the unearned incre- 
ment of real estate. There are terminals which cost no more 
than a million dollars which are today worth 100 millions 
There is a like advance in all right of way. All of this increase 
has been capitalized and the people are required to pay freight 
and passenger rates high enough to make dividends upon it. 
If the government owned the railroads all of this increase would 
belong to the government and would be saved to all of the 
people. The amount cannot be determined until the valuation 
is completed, but high authorities have estimated it at from 
100 to 200 million dollars a year. Taking the lowest estimate 
the saving on this second item is 100 million dollars a year. 

Eliminate Wasteful Competition 


The third great item is the waste of 1) ee If the 
government owned the railroads they would all be in one system, 
and corpetition would end. Instead of time tables being con 
structed to miss connection and beat the other road out of 
traffic, they would connect, and always serve the public. The 
thru-traftic would all go over the shortest, cheapest route. The 
“xp * Separate organizations would all be discontinued. 
Nou... Lag.@ecurately figured out the exact amount of waste in 
our countfy. English experts have determined that it amounts 
to from 20 to 24 per cent of the operating expenses. Basing his 
opinion upon the finding of the English experts, Mr. Edward 
Dudley a former pe ary ee and general counsel! of 
the Santa Fe, has estimated that government ownership would 
make a saving of 400 million dollars per year upon this item 

These are the three gigantic items. ‘There are many smaller 
ones, but every man ought to know and think about these 
three. Let us put them im the form of a table. 

Government ownership of the railroads would save to the 


ple every year, as follows: 


use of superior government credit.......... $ 500,000,000 
Unearned increment of real estate............. 100,000,000 
Elimination of waste of competition........... 400,000,000 

RE is ins swecizidapsantin’ .. ..$1,000,000,000 


If the people can save a billion dollars a ye: by owning their 
public highways, the railroads, why not do it? That is almost 
one-third of all the money paid to the railroads in both freight 
and passenger rates. It is almost as much as the entire expenses 
of the United States government. We have taken a great in- 
terest in national affairs and for more than a generation cam- 
paigns have raged about the tariff revenues. At no time have 
these tariff revenues equalled one-half of what we could save by 
running our railroads ourselves. We have allowed private par- 
ties to levy a tax upon us three times as great as all the taxes 
levied by the Congress of the United States. Yes, and one- 
third of that tax is unnecessary. 

These conclusions are no longer mere theory. We now have 
the positive record of their achievement in the countries where 


of 240 miles the railroads count one-half 
of the rate for terminal expenses, and the 
other half for movement of the freight. The terminal expense of 
a short haul is just the same as for a long haul. This makes the 
long haul rates very much lower in proportion to distance, In 
Germany the average haul is only 60 miles, while in this country 
it is 254 miles. This makes it necessary to add almost three 
and one-fourth times the terminal expense to our rate, to make 
an accurate comparison. When this is done, our rate is raised 
to almost 19 mills in comparison to the German rate of 12.5 
mills. In other words, for the same freight service we are paying 
almost 50 percent higher rates than government ownership 
charges in Germany. 

There are other reasons why this should not be true. The 
freight density is greater in the United States than in Germany 
This fact is a great surprise to most people. They figure as a 
matter of course that more tons of freight would go over each 
mile of line in densely populated Germany than in the United 
States, but such is not the fact. The German density is not 
over 90 percent of ours, and we haul an av of 380 tons per 
train mile to their 236. Wages are lower in any, but this 
fact is more than offset by the greater cost of the German roads 
where the right of way costs almost as much as the entire road 
fully equipped in this country. 

Now let us see what Germany has done with a passenger rat¢ 
less than half of ours, and a freight rate almost 50 percent lower 
for the same haul. She has built up the most efficient system of 
railroads in all the world for both peace and war. They give a 
better and faster service for both freight and passengers. Th 
are operated with a very much ter degree of safety to both 
the — and the employes. ey have greatly improved the 
condition of the employes and increased their wages. They carry 
the mails free because that is government business. They do an 
immense volume of other government business free, and stil! 
their net profits in 1910 were 170 million dollars. If our govern 
ment owned our railroads and managed them with the same 
efficiency and economy, it. would save more than a billion dollar 


per year. 
Proof of the Pudding 

The opponents of government ownership say this cannot b: 
jone in a democratic country like ours. eir arguments are 
again destroyed by the record of actual achievement in demo 
cratic Switzerland, Australia and New Zealand. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and wherever government Owner 
ship has been tried it is a success under every form of govern 
ment. Over fifty countries in the world have tried it in whole o1 
in part, and not one will ever go back to private ownership. Ip 
war time private ownership is a total failure, and France and 
England have both taken over all the railroads, altho no foreign 
foe is on English soil. 

The United States is the best field for government ownership 
in all the world. They say our government is notoriously 
extravagant, but it is not true when compared to private owner 
ship of our railroads. There is scarcely a little jerk-water rail 
road in the country that does not pay its president a greater 

, than we pay the president of the United States. The 
salaries of our cabinet members, congressmen, judges and 
governors are insignificant in comparison to the princely stipends 
of the railroad barons. There are one or two grafts in our postal 
system, but in spite of these it is the most economically ma 
business of the magnitude in our country. ‘The efficiency and 
economy of the construction and ration of the Panama 
Canal by our government has never been equalled by private 
enterprise. Our government will now build its first railroad ip 
Alaska, where private enterprise has failed. It will succeed 
and will also make it profitable in a very short time. 

Our government is the best institution we have. Its delin- 
quencies have been caused more by the corrupting influences of 
private ownership of the railroads than by all other causes 
combined. It is private ownership that spends millions of the 
people’s money, taken in excessive freight (Continued on page 117 
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SINGLE TAX PRO AND CON 





spennenennneenrennans 


q Note: We have been accused of being unfair on the single tax question. We have hoped to get a 
: Here is a typical criticism of single tax and we present it just to be 
: fair, not because it contains any real argument. Mr. Carlson was given an opportunity to reply to it. 


good article on the other side. 





SU VURUPRDOO ENO UDERBEOEREEOROREEEOED anvenennenee 





N the November number of Successful Farming is a piece 
entitled “Single Tax and The Farmer” by G. L. Carlson, in 
which he tries to explain what single tax is, ite need and its 

benefit to the farmer. He has devoted much space to his argu- 
ment and it seems to me he has made about the same success as 
a deaf and dumb person would in making a stump speech. Now 
l intend to criticise some of his arguments and as it takes too 
much space to quote all his arguments verbatim I shall ask 
the asthe mse to look up his arguments and read them and then 
be the judge whether I am fair in my criticisms or not. 

He says we find many forms of single tax, or land value tax, 
f which all tend to limit amount of land one person may hold 
to pay special tax for holding land out of use; to encourage 
numerous but small holdings and to place burden of taxation 
on monopoly of land ownership. But does he tell how it will 
do it? He cites us to what they do in Canada and New Zealand 
and some other little countries which by mere chance have their 
place on the map of the world. Are those countries so great that 
the U.S. should pattern after them? Would it not look better 
in the face of civilization and education for them to pattern 
after the United States? Those who think their ways better 
than ours should pick up their belongings and move to them, 
we will wish them a safe journey and a long stay. 

He says there are several forms of single tax but not every 
one will meet the conditions m every community but some form 
will. Why doesn’t he tell what form we need? It seems like he 
is by single tax like the blind men were by the elephant, one of 
them took hold of an ear and declared he was very much like 
a fan, another got hold of his trunk and thought he was a snake, 
and another grabbed his tail and said he was very much like a 
rope, now which form do we need? If we should be compelled to 
live under single tax a few years I think it would be wise to 
*hoose the fan as it might be useful. 

He seems to not favor one form of single tax because it 
would raise too much money for the officials to handle and the 
temptation to graft. That is great argument, isn’t it? Can’t 
they spend a large sum of money judiciously just the same as a 
small sum? The essential thing is honest men to handle it, 
and not the amount to handle. 

He goes on to tell us that we need single tax because the 
monoply of land caused the downfall of most ancient peoples, 
and set up in comparison with the Greeks and Mexicans. He 
says, that the Mexican problem is a land problem, land held 
by the few and exempt from taxation. Right here I would like 
to ask Mr. Carlson, or any one else who is able to answer, why 
is it exempt? And are the owners of such land in any way bound 
by any sect or creed? 

He asks the question: “In what way will a land value tax 
benefit us?’”’ (meaning the farmers), and answers it by saying 
“Tt will compel owners to make productive use of it.””. Now 
ask, Why will the farmer have to make his farm produce more? 
And I can truthfully and correctly answer it thus: Because he 
must make more money to keep up expenses under single tax 
than under the present system. He says land will be easier to 
acquire, (same as to Bay cheaper). He also says it will make a 
lower tax rate for land owners and a higher rate for land specu- 
lators. That don’t sound just sensible? If the rate on an 80 
acre farm and a 160 acre farm were not the same on the dollar 
of valuation in the same taxing district, I say away goes 
“Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” He cites us 
to school district 51 in Madison county, Nebraska. His figures 
show that the taxes under single tax would be less for those 
owning and operating their farms than under the present 
system, but would be more for those owning farms in that dis- 
trict but not operating them. That sounds good for single tax, 
doesn’t it? But just wait till we think asecond. No doubt the 
land owner operating his farm is now paying tax in district 51 
on both his real and personal pony while the owner not 
operating his farm is paying only on his real estate in district 
51 and possibly his personal tax where he resides if added to his 
real estate tax would make a “hoss”’ of a different color. 

Who is it that seems to be so anxious for single tax? Is it 
land owners who operate their farms? I should say not, but I 
believe I am safe in saying that nine out of every ten advocating 
it are either large holders of personal property that would be 
exempt under single tax or they are those kind of people who 
have no business of their own and want to run some one else’s 
business when really they are not capable of running a wheel- 
barrow. 

| have observed that in all localities where a vote is taken for 
the pavement of highway or for consolidated schools the land 
owners are invariably opposed to it, while those tenants and 
working men you say pay the burden of taxes are in favor of it. 
Why are they in favor of it? Just because the lions’ share of 
the tax comes off the land owners and if we were under single 
tax it would all come off the land owners. That’s proof enough 
isn’t it?—J. T. Hiatt. 


Carlson Replies to Hiatt 

Mr. Hiatt’s criticism places him in the class known as object- 
ors, rather than with those who take issue with others and are 
able to offer some argument in support of their position. 
Fortunately, there are not many of these mere objectors to every 
thing that suggests a change for something better in these days 
of a free press, free libraries, and free a courses. Before 
these free institutions were known everybody objected to every- 
thing not well understood. 

Mr. Hiatt and others of this small class mean well enough, 
and I have every reason to believe all such to possess the highest 
honesty of purpose in their objections; but merely objecting to 
a proposition will never get us anything or anywhere. That 
one does not believe in a thing himself is no argument that the 
thing is not good. 

It will be well to examine a few of Mr. Hiatt’s objections. 
He refers to Canada and New Zealand as “‘little”’ countries and 
asks if the people of the United States should pattern after 
them. I presume it has never occurred to Mr. Hiatt that every 
fundamental change we have made in the administration of 
government during the past fifty years has been something 
copied or borrowed from some of these “little” countries. 
Ballot reforms, primary elections, the registration of land titles 
and many other mighty good things we have been compelled 
to borrow from other countries. Only year before last we sent 
a commission to Europe for the purpose of studying rural 
credits. Evidently, Mr. Hiatt has had no way of comparing 
our institutions with those of other countries, and he takes it 
as a matter of course that our country and its institutions are 
far better than any other in the world. I presume he would be 
shocked if I should tell him that Finland, a country that has 
been one of the provinces of Russia for more than a hundred 
years, has a civilization nearly a century ahead of ours. In 
Finland there is no poverty whatever, no need of jails; many 
towns and villages have no locks and keys. Finland is one of 
two countries of all the world where illiteracy has been entirely 
destroyed. 

Mr. Hiatt also refers to Greece in about the same manner 
{ wonder if he knows that the most learned architects of today 
tell us that the world knows nothing of this art other than what 
it has learned from Greece. Artists and orators tell us the same 
Even in medicine, mathematics, zoology, geology, botany and 
other sciences we owe much to Greece. Except that which has 
been worked out by the aid of the microscope and telescope, 
the world knows nothing of science and philosophy except what 
was given it by Aristotle. 

Relative to the land problem in Mexico, Mr. Hiatt desires 
to know if the owners of the land there are bound by any sect 
or creed? Most emphatically no. There may be much land 
in Mexico owned by the church, but the majority of the land 
when measured by its value is owned by citizens of the United 
States, 

Mr. Hiatt says that. only those who own securities and pro- 
perty other than land are in favor of single tax. ‘Big Business,” 
franchise owners, and those who own large tracts of land which 
they do not use are the only ones who ever contribute to a cam- 
paign fund to defeat it. There are many men who own millions 
of acres of timber land, coal land, or land in which are rich iron 
ores, none of which is being used. It is such men who oppose 
single tax. They even pay the expense of an anti-campaign 
carried on among producing farmers, and the only funny 
thing about it is that so few farmers are being caught by it. 

Again, referring to the raising of too much money as being a 
temptation to graft, Mr. Hiatt says all we need is honest 
officials. If he will tell the people of this country how we can 
make our officials honest, and prove his statements to be sound 
and correct, they will make him president by the largest major- 
ity ever given a man in this country. Mr. Hiatt does not realize 
it, neither does he intend it that way, but it is because he and 
others defend special privileges and monopolies that some of 
our officials are so corrupt and dishonest. If he will study the 
subject thoroly and with an open mind, he will in time under- 
stand that any special privilege to one or a class, always means 
a burden to others. 

Mr. Hiatt has considerable to say about rates and equal 
rights that bears no relation to the article he tries to criticize, 
and I do not need to do more than ask him to reread the article 
before he attempts further criticism. Instead of two or more 
rates, or “unjust” rates, he will find that the article in question, 
and single tax as a means of raising revenue, stand squarely up- 
on one rate to all according to the value of their land. ere 
are several forms of Single Tax, or more correctly speaking 
there are several taxes collected that are in principle similar 
to revenue raising by a land value tax. Only two emerge in- 
volved need be mentioned in any article on thissubject, theone 
absorbs all land revenue; the other raises the necessary cost of 
government by a tax on land values, (Continued on page 133 
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Roadster $675 
f. o. b. Toledo 





Here is the car which is outselling — 
birtually two for one, any other car with 
a wheelbase of more than 100 inches. 


Yet when we improved the car we 
reduced the price. 


This was only a further repetition 
of Overland history—only a reaffir- 
mation of Overland policy. 


Time after time upon the comple- 
tion of one production program we 
have announced arrangements com- 
pleted for a bigger production and 
another new and wunapproached 
standard of value. 


But this time there is a difference 
—one which you must understand 
to appreciate how big a gap has been 
opened up between Overland value 
and any other. 


This improved car at a reduced 
price would be only what you might 
expect with the announcement of 
our 1000-car-a-day production pro- 
gram—if conditions were normal. 


But with material prices soaring 
higher and higher, increased output 
alone would not make possible the 
value represented in this car at 
this price. 


Two new factors make such value 
possible at such a time. 


Catalog on request. 


And these new and unusual fact- 
ors are exclusively Overland advan- 


tages. 


The $750 Overland was such over- 
whelming value that the public 
bought in six months what we had 
figured as a year’s output. 


So all the experimental and prep- 
aration expense, all the general or 
overhead expense which is usually 
spread over @ year was absorbed in 
six months. 


Our material contracts for this 
model were made at before-the-war 
prices and we saved three and a half 
million dollars on aluminum alone 
and another million dollars on steel. 


It is this combination of very un- 
usual and exclusively Overland con- 
ditions which makes possible the 
$695 price. 


In size and comfort it is the same 
big beautiful Overland which even at 
$750 was the dominant value which 
outsold, virtually two for one, any 
other car of anywhere near its size. 


But we have improved the up- 
holstery. 


And the electrical control box on 
the steering column is operated by 
buttons instead of switches. 


And it has the very latest en bloc 
type motor with a smooth flow of 
abundant power and an exception- 
ally fast “pick-up.” 

Invariably conditions even less 
favorable to the buyer have been ac- 
companied by a long period durin 
which we have been thousands o 
cars short of satisfying the demand. 


These present conditions are un- 
usual aad thous we guarantee that 
the price for this model will never be 
lower, we must reserve the right to 
increase it at any time. 

Now is the time to order your car 
either for immediate or future de- 
livery. 

See the Overland dealer and make 
your arrangements now. 


For those who prefer a smaller 
car there is the Model 75 Overland 
at $615 for the touring car and $595 
for the roadster. 

And for those who need a seven- 
passenger car, there is the big, 
roomy, comfortable Model 86, six- 
cylinder Overland at $1145 —all 
prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


Please address Dept. 104 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 


Tells About Balanced Rations 


for example, con- 





OU said ‘that 

y the proper a- 

mounts of pro- 
tein and carbohy- 
drates are not all 
that should be con- 
sidered in maki 
a properly balan 
ration. Can you tell 
us some of the other 
things which should be taken into consid- | 
eration?” This question came from one of 
the interested members of a farmers’ club 
before whom a Professor from their agri- 
cultural college had been discussing the 
composition of feeding stuffs. He had just 
finished explaining the nature of protein 
and carbohydrates, their functions in the 
animal body, and the amounts in which | 
they are found in various feeds. | 

“You are right,” replied the Professor. | 
‘The proper nutritive ratio is not all that | 
is necessary to make a successful balanced 
ration.” 

“What do you mean by nutritive ratio? 
That’s another new one,” interrupted 
some one. 

“Nutritive ratio is the term used to 
express the ratio which exists between the 
digestible protein and digestible carbohy- 
drates om fat in a feed or aration. For 
example, if a given ration contained one 
part digest ible protein to six parts digest- 
ible carbohydrates and fat, the nutritive 
ratio for that feed would be expressed 
16.” 

“T have read about some animals need- 
ing a wide ration and others a narrow | 
ration. What is the difference?” 

“A ration,’’ continued the Professor, 
“which has a high percentage of carbohy- | 
drates and fat in proportion to the protein | 
is known as a wide ration. A high per-| 
centage of protein in proportion to earbo- 
hydrates and fat, baled a& narrow ration. 
A ration having a nutritive ratio of 1:6 
would be considered a rather narrow ration | 
and a ration of 1:9 would be a wide ration.” 

“How can we tell whether our stock 
should have a wide or narrow ration?” 
was asked. 

“In the first place, since protein is 
required in the formation of muscle and 
bone and to replace the body tissues 
destroyed during work, it is evident that 
young and growing animals and animals 
doing work should receive a comparatively 
large amount of protein and therefore a/| 
narrower ration than animals which are | 
being fattened. The judgment of experi- 
enced feeders tells them im a general way 
the kinds of animals which should receive 
@ narrow ration and the kinds which will | 
give best results on a wider ration, even 
tho the feeder may not be familiar with 
these terms. In order to obtain more defi- 
nite information, numerous and extensive 
feeding experiments have been conducted 
and the most profitable nutritive ratio 
has been determined for various ages, 
kinds, and classes of livestock. Feeding 
tables are available which not only give 
the composition of common feeding stuffs, 
but also give the proper nutritive ratio for 
swine of various ages, beef cattle of various 
ages, dairy poontg ates at work, horses at 
rest, ete.” (If you desire a feeding table 
giving this information, write us enclosing 
a stamp for postage and we will send you | 
one free.—Editor.) 

“T am mighty glad to have the question | 
of nutritive ratios and wide and narrow | 
rations cleared up in my mind and now I | 
guess we are ready to hear something about 
the other things which you said should 
be considered in planning a good ration,” 
remarked the man who had started the 
discussion. 

“One important point to consider,” 
replied the Professor “ie the bulk of the 
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ration. It must not be so bulky that an 
animal cannot consume enough of it to 
obtain a sufficient amount of nutriment, 
and yet it must be sufficiently bulky to 
insure proper action of the digestive 
organs. For example, a dairy cow weigh- 
ing one thousand pounds should recerve 
about two and one-half pounds of protein 
in twenty-four hours. It has been deter- 
mined by experiment that about twenty- 
nine pounds of dry matter is the proper 
amount for a dairy cow of this size. ian 
suppose that this cow is compelled to ob- 
rotein from timothy 
le will tell you that 
average timothy hay contains t two 
and eight-tenths pounds of protein and 
eighty-seven pounds of dry matter in one 
hundred of hay. Hence, it is 
evident in order to obtain enough 
pom, the cow must consume about one 

undred pounds of hay per day and in so 
doing she would be forced to thru 
her digestive system three times the 


|}amount of dry matter that is best. Of 


course this example is an extreme case, 
but I have chosen an extreme case for the 
purpose of emphasizing the effect of feed- 
ing a poorly balanced ration. As a matter 
of fact, the cow would not consume the 
necessary one hundred pounds of timothy 
hay per day and consequently would not 
receive sufficient protein to yield best 
results. An animal requires a certain 
amount of nutriment to maintain its body 
and whatever it receives over and above 
the amount required for body maintenance 
can be used for laying on fat, producing 
milk, or performing work. If this dairy 
cow we are talking about only consumes 
enough hay to maintain her body, she can 
produce but little milk. The effcet of the 
poorly balanced ration is evident in the 
milk pail. 

“It pays to feed an animal not only 
enough to maintain its body in good condi- 
tion, but also as much as it will use in per- 
forming the particular duty for which the 
animal is intended. The profit really 
comes from the use an animal will make of 
feed over and above the amount n 
for its maintenance. A cow which will 
not utilize a considerable quantity of feed 
in excess of that needed to maintain its 
body, and turn this excess into milk, is not 
profitable as a dairy cow. The same thing 
is true as regards the production of fat by 
a beef animal.” 

“Just what do you mean by dry matter 
and how can we tell how much of it there 
is in various feeds?” asked a young man. 

“If feeding stuffs were dried in an oven 
and all the water removed which is 
contained in them, the remainder 
would be dry matter,”’ replied the Pro- 
fessor. “In other words,the dry matter 
includes all except the water. The 
amount in various feeding stuffs is given in 
feeding tables to which I have referred. 

“In order to be economical and profit- 
able a ration must be so compounded that 
an animal will consume the proper amount 
of dry matter at the same time that it is 
obtaining the proper amounts of protein 
and carbohydrates. Instead of expecting 


an animal to obtain its protein supply 
from timothy hay the ration should be so 
planned as to furnish protein in some more 
concentrated feed, such as oilmeal, cotton- 
seed meal, ginten feed, ete. The latter, 





tains about eighty- 
five percent _— 
and it would only 


dairy cow to con- 
sume about three 
pounds per day to 
obtain sufficient 
protein. It is by so 
combining feeding stuffs that one will 
supply the nutrient which is present in 
small amount in the other that profitable 
balanced rations are compounded. 

“A mistake which is commonly made 
ang one whose results are not generally 

ized is the use of too wide or too nar- 
row a ration for the animal to which it is 
given. Take the case of a young and grow- 
ing animal which is fed corn almost ex- 
prem Corn is I wide a wy 
most ten parts digestible carbohy- 
drates and fat to one of protein. In order 
to obtain sufficient protein to meet the 
needs of its growing Rode, it is necessary 
for an animal to consume more carbo- 
hydrates than it can use. The result is a 
tendency to lay on more fat than is best 
for the fullest development of the animal. 
Usually not all the excess carbohydrates 
of an exclusive corn diet can be used in the 
formation of fat by a growing animal and 
the remainder passes into the manure 
without having been of any benefit. In 
short, it is wasted. 

“The same principle holds true as re- 

rds protein, but owing to the fact that 
eeds rich in protein are much more ex- 
pensive than feeds rich in carbohydrates, 
the mistake of feeding an excess of protein 
is not nearly so general. Serious results 
sometimes attend the feeding of an excess 
of protein. The excess must be carried 
off thru the kidneys and over-taxing these 
organs is likely to lead to serious derange- 
ment.”’ 

“T understood you to say that a ration 
which does not have sufficient bulk is 
unsatisfactory as well as one which is too 
bulky; Can you tell us what is the objec- 
tion?” was asked. 

“Apparently a certain amount of bulk is 
necessary in order to distend the digestive 
oO , stimulate the secretion of digestive 
fluids, and make possible thoro ae. 
You know that a certain sense of fullness 
after you have eaten gives you a con- 
tented feeling and that you relish a num- 
ber of bulky foods which contain but little 
nourishment. [I guess that animals 
probably resemble humans in their appe- 
tites and needs to quite an extent. 

“There are two other important points 
to consider in regard to a balanced ration 
which have not been mentioned. The 
first is the cost of the ration. The man 
who makes the greatest success of his 
feeding operations is the man who pro- 
vides a good ration at a low cost. The 
relative prices of feeding stuffs in your 
particular locality together with the avail- 
able home grown feeds must be carefully 
studied. Frequently it is ible to utilize 
as a part of the ration feeds which have 
but little value and might otherwise be 
wasted. In some cases it is profitable to 
sell a certain home grown feed and pur- 
chase another which is rich in the same 
ingredient. A thoro knowledge and care- 
ful study of the prices of feeding stuffs at 
all times is essential to profitable feeding. 
The aim should be to obtain your protein 
and your carbohydrates at the lowest cost 
per er 

“It is also essential that a raton be 
palatable or appetizing and it is also advis- 
able to change rations at intervals in order 
to provide variety. A person does not 
thrive best when given the same bill of fare 

Continued on page 87 
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INSTITUTE 


How To Obtain Most Good From The Meeting 


OME farmers 
go to the in- 
stitute to visit 

with other farmers; 
some go to pass the 
time; some go to 
see the speakers; 
some, to hear the 
speakers; some to 
see if they cannot 
corner or trip the 
speaker; and some 
few, to get all ,the 
new pointers and 
information they 
can and, in turn, if 
occasion arises, to 
give any pointers 
or information they 
themselves May 
possess. The lat- 
ter class [is really 
benefited by the 
institute. A little 
introspective obser- 
vation at any institute will generally show 
that farmers of this class are the real ‘“‘sum 
and substance”’ of the rural progress of that 
community. After a day or two at any 
institute, a aker can invariably, and 
without further information than his 
own observation, pick out the farmers of 
the community who are really moving 
things forward instead of letting them go 
backward. 

At every institute there are two circum- 
stances which operate more or less to 
restrict the good the organization is cap- 
able of accomplishing. Gee of these is the 
invidious attitude some of the community 
are sure to assume in relation to the 
management of the institute. It seems 
that there is no community that has not in 
it a few of that despicable class of persons, 
who, unless they themselves can be at the 
head of everything and be the whole 
“push,” immediately pick up their ham- 
mer of envy and go to knocking. They 
blame the chairman, the secretary, the 
executive committee; they are displeased 
with the speakers that have been selected 
or assigned them, with the local talent 
that is to help with the program, with the 
date when the institute is held, the place 
where it is held and every conceivable 
thing that can be twisted into a reflection 
on the management. To relate an in- 
stance for example; the officials of an 
institute were having difficulty in procur- 
ing local speakers to help out with the 
program. Whereupon one of the members 
of the committee volunteered to give a 
little talk on a subject with which he was 
fairly conversant. No sooner was this 
learned than the knockers promptly and 
insidiously began to spread the word that 
he was working so hard for the institute 
just so he could spread himself airing some 





By AN INSTITUTE SPEAKER 


and show the 
speaker that he cannot tell them anything 
that will benefit them. They take excep- 
tion to everything that is said, scrupu- 


to be benefited, but to t 


Saati bn intron oF testing eommettibontey 
es in letecting y 
which they can trip him up, waste valuable 
time by arguing over trivial and irrelevant 
matters, and muss things up in general. 
Some of these men are so given to argu- 
ment that if they cannot 





ing in the general line of discussion they | 


7 to run m some political controversy. 
Of course, speakers are expressly forbidden 
to make utterance of what, in any way 
may savor of polities, and are compel 
to inform an audience that to discuss the 
point would have us tread forbidden 
ground. Personally, I have found a little 
method that is quite effectual in disposing 
|of these inveterate arguers. Once I see 
that a man is really trying to prolong a 
discussion just to be spunky ond show his 
disregard for anyone who would presume 
to tell him anythi I look at my watch 
hurriedly, mention that the discussion has 
taken us somewhat away from the main 
topic and ask if there are others in the 
audience who would care to hear more on 
this side line. No one nding, 1 sug- 
gest that perhaps it would be more proper 
to cling to the program topic and then 
—_ say to my questioner that I would 
| »¢ only too glad to see him after the regular 
session and continue our quest for — 
| enment on the matter in question. This 
| handling of the undesirable situation seems 
| to relieve all parties of any feeling of per- 
sonal pique, and at the same time empha- 
sizes the fact that when a speaker has been 
| billed to present a certain subject and 
many people, undoubtedly, have come a 


} 








| long way to hear that subject, it is quite | 





a good open- | 


Too many farm- 
ers have the erron- 
eous Pony a 
state er or 
any hired speaker 
from some other 
locality, should be 
pre to answer 

lucidly explain 
any question that 
— in any wa 
relate to agri 
ture. Why this 
notion should be so 
prevalent among 
otherwise thought- 
ful and reasoning 
men, is to me a 
matter of wonder. 
The federal gov- 
ernment maintains 
a Department of 
Agriculture and 
each state its exper- 
iment station and 
agricultural college where scores of persons 
skilled in particular agricultural lines, as 
well as libraries of accumulated 
data in this great science are at the service 
of any farmer who is sufficiently interested 
in any ion to write for information. 
this great equipment and the 
host of skilled employees to be able to 
supply information covering the entire 
ltural field, it is an t farmer 





who will feel displeased witha er who 
has failed to answer any and all questions 
| that were put to him. 


| General Interest Necessary 

| Too many e rate the place the 
er really holds in an institute. In 
the first place, the speaker is virtually a 
minor part of the institute. Usually, he is 
someone who has made a specialty of some 
certain line and consequently is slightly 


better qualified to present a number of 
practical facts related to that line than the 
average farmer. Perhaps he has the ability 


to state in a clear lucid manner what 
he knows, while another farmer knowing 
just as much would be an utter failure us 
a speaker because of lacking this require- 
ment. In the last analysis, what is to be 
derived from the outside speakers is a 
mere fragment of what ought to be derived 
from the local participators. In the first 
place, the management should select, 
where it has any selecting to do, outside 

akers who are supplied with subjects 
that will be of interest to most of the 
farmers of the community. In the second 
place, there should be a lot of local interest 
stirred up by means of corn shows, domes- 
tic science exhibits, ete. Nothing be- 
speaks the progress of a community so 
much as the part the women take in the 
institute. I have been at an institute 
where hardly a woman was present; I have 





of his own views and usually terminating | improper for a single individual to care-| been at another where it was plainly evi- 


the remarks with substantially this: 
“Suppose I'll go to hear him? Nix! Know 
more now in a day than he does in a year.” 
Antagonism Toward Speakers 

The other circumstance is that class of 
farmers who seem possessed with an innate 
antagonism to the special speakers. It is 
truly a lamentable fact that so many of 
the older school of farmers—those who got 
all that they know about farming from 
their own personal experience—persist 
in an utter disbelief that they can be told 
anything about farming that they do not 
already know. Serenely believing that 
they know it all and displaying the exalted 


opinion in which they re themselves 
—and which, by the way, only too plainly 
portrays their provincial narrowness— 
they persist in attending the institute, not 


lessly side-track the talk onto another line 
perhaps of interest to no ove but himself. 


Happily, however, the younger class of | 


farmers are quite beyond the rut in which 

many of the older ones stick. They have 
in most cases had enough of sokeotien to 
open their eyes to a clear realization of 
| what farming really is today. They have 
awakened to the fact that agriculture is a 
science and therefore is in a state of per- 
petual change or evolution; that what was 
right yesterday is wrong today and what is 
the proper thing to do today may be the 
wrong thing todo tomorrow. These young 


and come to it in a receptive attitude and 
also pared to contribute to another’s 
aaidtousinnt anything their own experi- 
ence or knowledge can supply. ‘ 





fellows appreciate what the institute is for | When 


| dent that the community progress was to 
| becredited largely to its female population. 
The institutes that are the biggest suc- 
| cesses are those where there is a pervading 
| atmosphere of ‘“We’re doing this thing to- 
| gether for the good of us all” and not an 

atmosphere of, y nae Jones getting exas- 

perated because Farmer Brown, his near 

neighbor, ventured to offer him a bit of 
| enlightenment. 


To get a few extra early tomatoes, we 
transplant plants to small pasteboard 
boxes and place the boxes in cold frames 
the time comes, the boxes are placed 
in the ground, the plants start growing at 
lees po gd hs e€ = 

e Toots 0 plant easily push throug 
the softened paste-board. 
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‘No Tires are “‘larger,’— 
taken Type for Type,—than 
—GOODRICH Black-Treads 


IZE for Size, and Type for Type, Goodrich 
nas are as large as the largest put out 
; any Maker, and WIL. BE SO 
MAINT Ne 

This means larger than corresponding Sizes 
and Types of many other Tires for which even 
higher prices are asked. 

It means, too, the most generously made 
FABRIC Tires on the Market, at any price. 

Manufactured by the largest Rubber Factory 
in America, with a 47 year Experience in Rubber- 
working, and a Record for DEPENDABILITY 
which makes the above statements worthy of 
prompt acceptance. 

Made from the new “‘Barefoot Rubber,’’ which 
gives its maximum Traction with minimum Fric- 
a resilience, liveliness and long-life to 

ires. 





RICED on that “‘Fair-List’’ basis initiated 

_ Ist, 1915, by the B. F. Goodrich 

which saved more than $25, 000, 000 

last year to tire Une through its propaganda 
against Padded Price-Lists. 

Priced so reasonably low that Competitors, 
whose products are not comparable, claim superior- 
ity on the mere strength of their Higher Prices 
(and the Lar Profits they demand from the 
Tire-User and Dealer). 

Goodrich Prices are based on what it costs the 
largest, and longest experienced, Rubber Factory to 
manufacture Tires, as ONE of the 269 lines of 
Goodrich Rubber Goods for which it buys Crude 
Rubber, and over which its Overhead Expenses are 
divided. 

Good Business Men should know, from this, 
why Goodrich “‘Barefoot’’ Tires can be (as the 
are) the best Tires on the Market AT ANY PRICE. 














THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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FARM USE FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


How Some Farmers Have Found Them Valuable 


By F. }) WRIGHT 





N sume instances 
men have in- 
vested in motor 

rucks with the 
dea of conducting 





a farm transporta- 








tion business. They 
aot only collect 
produce | on their 
trucks but also 


trailers in the form 

of wagons loaded with fruit, vegetables, 
ete.; the owners of the trailers can ac- 
company them to market or they may 
consign them to commission merchants. 
In any case their produce is placed upon 
the market speulity and at little cost. 
Materials needed upon the farms are 
delivered on the return trip. 

Organization and cooperation are prob- 
ably destined to play a large part in the 
use of motor trucks for farm transpor- 
tation. They are modern tools, keyed 
for the highest point of efficiency, and the 
secret of success lies in keeping them busy. 
They have no need for rest, know i 
about weather conditions and the more 
hours in every twenty-four that they are 
used the greater will be the income from 
the investment they represent. 

It is true that not every farmer has use 
for a heavy truck. In time, a very | 
percentage of farmers will own light 
trucks for their individual uses, but the 
heavy trucks capable of hauling enormous 
loads of grain, boxed fruit, livestock and 
produce of that nature will be owned by 
the larger farmers, cooperative societies or 
emall neighborhood companies, just as 
shredding outfits and similiar machines 
are owned at the present time. A big 
motor truck so owned can save an im- 
mense amount of time for a community 
of farmers in hauling heavy produce. One 
big truck can easily do the work of four 
or five teams and wagons, save the time 
of several men, be able to go when horses 
ought not to go, and connect its owners 
with points at a distance that would hardly 
be thought of with the use of teams. 

We have in mind a farmer in north- 
western Missouri who owns a very heavy 
truck. This gentleman has a 280 acre 
farm, thirty acres of which is apple or- 
chard. He has ten miles to go to a load- 
ing station and the round trip means 
twenty miles. The big truck, loaded with 
as much as two teams could pull, makes 
the twenty mile trip in less than two hours 
actual road time. This means that with 


a truck he can make at least four trips | tio 


a day, and five if necessary, while with 
teams, one trip a day is all they should 
be required to make. “This man is also a 
feeder of cattle, hogs, and mules. Though 
his truck is of particular value in handling 
the apple crop, he finds use for it in haul- 
ing hogs to market, and in general heavy 
farm transportation. 

The lighter forms of motor trucks have 


been found to give excellent service in 
the delivery of cream. In many sections 
it is the practice to have one man collect 
the cream from all the farmers living along 


@ particular route and deliver it at the 


> 
at 





y. 
nothing | whole da 





ous increase in 
sweet. cream and the premium paid for 
seams ba'pivesd pues teaeook 
cream upon market as soon 
as possible. The use of motor trucks has 
o the sweet cream market to farmers 
who are situated too far from a shipping 
eee i. profitably deliver their own 
uct. 

A a eae ne tng Ww light — is 
capab: a ty miles a day 
on fairl gend teoda baeed on a nine hour 
da are twenty-four hours in a 
and with a change of drivers 
the truck makes no objection to per- 
forming continuously. A three-ton truck 
i tet ane aa 

our day 18 ting 
performance day after day. good five- 
ton truck will average fifty miles in a nine 
hour day and a ten-ton truck can make 
forty miles. 

A truck does not wear out as that term 
is generally understood. If a part be- 
comes worn or injured in anyway, it is 
only necessary to replace that particular 
part. 





Government army use has demonstrated 
the efficiency of trucks on bad roads. A 
recent army contest at Fort Sheridan, 
poems OF a hundred mile trip over 
every ki See oe S 0 ee oe 
The trip was made in nine and a 
hours actual running time. Army use 
requires vehicles that can go over logs 
over soft fields, up the hills, and 
through shallow fords. e fact that 
Uncle Sam is using trucks means that 
they have successfully met these condi- 


ns. 
The following tion is from an 
Indiana farmer: ‘This locality is twenty- 
five miles from the Union Stock Y 

Indianapolis, and being a stock section 
much stock of all kinds are finished and 
marketed. Being at least seven miles 
from the nearest shipping —, the bulk 





| transportation, and in the summer time 
| when the weather was too hot to haul by 
daylight, the trip was started at dusk and 
the arrival made at the yards the next 
morning in time for market. Both team 
and driver were worn out, and with a 
return trip in the boiling sun, consuming 
most of the day, this round trip was 
worse on both man and team than a 
week’s work; winter trips were even more 
severe. 

“The long hauls cause a heavy shrink- 
age in both h and veals, for they never 
eat well sitastinny leave home, look gaunt 
and do not sell to the best advantage. 

“However, a revolution has come and 
it is in the shape of the auto truck. At 





y desirable that | ofte 





the present time 
hogs are loaded at 
four o’clock in the 
morning in favor- 
able weather, are in 
the yards when the 
market opens at six 
thirty, are immedi- 
ately sold, and the 
owner is ready to 
return with his 


creamery or at a shipping station. The| money. We find that there is very small 
patron i i the demand for | shrinkage— ‘5 


in fact in most cases we are 

unable _= find over one pound per hog, 
n 

“The truck hauls when the weather is 

too bad for man and team to be on the 


TWO WAYS OF SAYING IT 
The story goes that a certain potentate 
had a dream, and sending for his inter- 
preter was told that it meant that 
all his majesty’s friends were going to die. 
The high muck-a-muck ordered the inter- 
8 head cut off and sent for a new 


8 increased. 
my fellow farmers that 1 
was a single taxer and if I had my way 
about it all taxes would be raised from land 
values alone, and then said farmers seemed 
y to cut my head off. Now when I 
talk single tax I tell them a man ought not 
to be taxed on anything he does for him- 
self, but only on what others do for him; 
then they sit up and ask questions. 

Then I point out that in the clearing and 
ining of his land, in the erection of his 
Sitenchaeds, theostapelitoanspernabie 
e raising crops an 

stock he is doing ing for himself 
and injuring nobody, and ought not to be 
taxed on the doing or the result of any of 
these things. But if he is an owner of land 
there are public roads ing from it to 
all parts of the country. His land is much 
more valuable than it would be without 
these roads. There is a public school 
house somewhere in the neighborhood. 
His land is more valuable than it would 
be if it were not for this school house. Not 
far away there is a market town where he 
ean exchange his surplus products for 
things he wants but cannot well produce. 
His land is more valuable than it would 
be if it were not for such atown. Perhaps 
there is a railroad station not far away. 
If so his land is more valuable than it 


4 


| otherwise would be. Perhaps his neigh- 
of the stock is taken directly to the yards, | bors have good buildings and _ well-kept 
| With hogs and veal calves, and in some | farms. “If so his own land will sell for 


leases sheep, hauling was the means of| more than it otherwise would, because 


most people would rather live in a well 
improved neighborhood. 

Yow, all such values which come to him 
as the result of no effort of his own, and 
are summed up in the selling and rental 
value of his land should form the basis of 
his taxation. Whatever value thus comes 
to him without effort of his own he should 
pay periodically into the public treasury. 

ustice requires this much and cannot be 
satisfied with less. This done there would 
be ample public funds making the taxing 
of his private products unnecessary. 
Think it over.—H. R. 8., Ohio. 
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~ SAXON SIX 


A big touring car for five people 





You never bought a horse 
in your life until you had 
looked at his teeth—ex- 


amined his legs—and gone 
over him inch by inch. Then 
you finished by putting him 
through his paces. 


That’s +e best way to judge the value 
of +* automobile, too. And we're 
ec“ nt if you give the Saxon “Six” 
jus wach a ‘searching test that you'll 
find i¢ the best car in its class—the 
biggest value in the $1,000-and-under 
field. 


Of course, you want a six-cylinder 
motor in your touring car. For you 
can’t get the power, the snap, the 
smoothness, the flexibilty you want 
with anything less than a “Six.” 


Now the Saxon. high-speed motor de- 
velcped by the Saxon engineers is gen- 
erally conc coded by automobile engincers 
the country over to be the best 
type. Its chief advantage is that it 
gets more power on less gasoline than 
the big motors men used to favor. 
You’il be surprised at the power this 
motor develops—it will perform in a 

y that will make you proud it’s your 
car. 


Of course, you want a roomy car. For 
you'll often have friends or the family 
with you and you want them to be 
comfortable. Now the Saxon “Six” 
has the longest wheel-base and greatest 
inside width. of any car in its price 
class. Both the driving compartment 
and the tenneau are wide and spacious, 
And the seats are deeply upholstered 
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to make your ride as restful as an 
hour spent in the rocking-chair. 
Five large people | find | ple nty of 
room in the Saxon “‘Six.’ 


There’s just one more thing we want 
to impress upon you before you call 
on your Saxon de: aler fora real road 
tri And that is that the Saxon 
“Six” is every bit as good as it looks, 
There isn’t an ounce of under-quality ma- 
terial anywhere in this car. It is wisely de- 


signed by men of hizh reputation in the 
fiel< 1of automobile engineering—it issoundly 
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bt 
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of great speed and power 


and honestly constructed to give you the 
best service that an automobile can render 
its owner. 


There’s this in addition—if you're looking 
for speed the Saxon “‘Six’’ covered 490 mil>s 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco in 15'4 
hours recently — beating the “‘Lark,” tho 
Southern Pacific’s fastest train, by a full 
fifteen minutes. 


Note these Seotures—dlestele starting and 
lighting; Timken axles; demountable rims; 
112-ine h wheel-base; 32 x 3!4-in@h tires, 
non-s id in rear; yac +ht-line body; 30-35 h. 
p. high-speed six-cylinder motor; Vanadium 
— c — springs; and one-man top 


SAXON ROADSTER $399 


Costs less to own than a horse and buggy 





Cheaper to own than a horse and buggy 


Saxon gets you there and back again in 
one-third the time of a horse and buggy. 
Therefore it saves you wasted minutes, It 
costs only half a cent a mile for operation 
There are 900,000 two-passenger buggies 
sold annually. Every one of these hors 
and buggy owners will find in the Saxon 
Ros rdste T a score of - J ants ages, Cac th one a 
reason for owning a Saxon. 


Figurewhat you get in thiscar—Saxon motor 
of wonderful power and flexibility; 


hand- 


s0m«e 


Kentigniti 
radiate rT; 
thing sound and good. 
starter, $50 extra, 


», roomy body; steady, easy riding canti- 
wings of vanadium steel; Atwater- 
yn; dry plate clutch; honey-com) 
sliding gear transmission; every- 
Electric lights and 


ver 8; 


Let the Saxon Roadster prove its merit to 


you. We are sure in advance of your \ 
dict. Write for our magazine, ‘‘Saxon Days.”"’ 
Address Dept. 6. 


Saxon Motor Car Company, Detroit 


(267) 




















PLANS FOR A BANK BARN 
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HIS thirty-six by sixty foot bank 
barn was planned for one of Iowa’s 
quarter section farms. It has a 
handy arrangement that is worth while 
considering and one that will work out 
well on many farms. The north end bank 
wall is of solid concrete while the east and 
west walls and the south end walls of 
frame are supplied with an abundance of 
glass surface. 
Ten cow stalls and stanchions, three 
large pens and four double horse stalls are 
arranged for on the first or ground floor. 


The silo will hold 138 tons ensilage and | 9: 


the mow 50 tons of loose hay. The grain 
bins on the second floor next to the drive- 
way and the elevator and grinder will hold 
large amounts of small grains which are 
emptied thru spouts to the floor below 
where it is handy for feeding. The milk 
room is about twelve feet square and con- 
tains the milk cooling tank of concrete, 
the cream separator and the gasoline engine 
which supplies power for the line shafting 
system which drives not only the separator 
but the grinder and the elevator on the 
hay floor as well. The grain wagon drives 
on to the hay floor and the machinery 
carries the grain into the bins. Hay and 
other roughage can be hoisted into the 
mow from the racks without driving into 
the barn. 

The ventilating system is shown on the 
trawings. The exhaust ducts for the foul 


air are found at the rear of the stock near 
the outside walls and the fresh air intakes 
are a part of the twin sash frames with 
the fresh air entering the barn at the cen- 
ter over the feed alley. 

The materials which have been listed 











Perspective view of the bank barn 


below are for a barn of the above descrip- 
tion with concrete walls running up two 
feet above the grade line and sixteen foot 
studding on top of the concrete, a barn 
design which is now generally conceded 
by many to be economical in the use of 
materials, easy to erect and a safe struc- 
ture that will take care of all loads that 


will be present. 
480 cu. ft. concrete walls at 25c.. 
2167 aq. ft. concrete floor at 10c 
. 2x10 plates 
. 2x 6 sills 
. 2x 6 plates 
. 2x 6 ribbon plates 
. 2x 6 16 ft. studding 
. 2x 6 16 ft. for braces 
. 2x 6 16 ft. for rafters 


. $120 
216 


.2x 6 6 ft. collar beams 
.2x 4 4 {t. lookouts 

. lx 8 12 ft. braces 

ft. 1x 8 for cleats 

.2x 8 for cleats 


dimension lumber at 26.00... 
2x12 ft. joists 
963 ft. 2x12 14 ft. joists 
063 ft. 2x12 16 ft. girders 


3577 ft. dimension lumber at 26.00 


8562 ft. 
1651 ft. 


2578 ft. drop siding for barn walls at 45.00. 116 
2795 ft. sheathing at 23.00............. 64 
30 thousand cedar shingles at 3.75...... 112 
2580 ft. ship lap for mow floor at 30.00. .... 77 


Total cost of materials................ 1020 
The question of cae cannot be treated 
satisfactorily so that they will suit all 
conditions, The prices listed here are for 
a@ number one poh wy of materials. 


DRAGGING ROADS IN WINTER 

When I try to review m ears of 
drag work, I am astoni to ize how 
man ings I did not know at that time 
which seem perfectly obvious now. Win- 
ter dragging is one of them. These days 
we are on the alert for sunny afternoons 
when the road is just right. The habit is 
now a matter of course, thruout the neigh- 
borhood. Yet I dragged the road two 
years before I appreciated the value of 
winter dragging. 





|| Lbelieve there is no period when a team 


and a drag will accomplish so much for an 
| equal expenditure of energy as when the 
\shghtly roughened surface of the frost 
bound roads thaws dry. The earth is 
almost like ashes; the drag moves it over 
like it was co I sometimes speak 
of it as the ‘‘cornmeal period.” One feels 
la special delight in ys, = drag 
under these conditions. e drag pulls 
‘easily, so the team is contented. The 
earth rolls, and flows gracefully and evenly. 
The surface left behind the drag is beautiful 
to look upon and is as soft as velvet to 
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ride over. Try dragging during a short 
Son you will enjoy it. 

Now this sort of dragging 
he er Wns Ooom's man is apt to 
neglect ; " , It doesn’t need ing; 
8 good 


t 
it eno right now, neighbor 


Yes, it is “ en -_ now,” but 
one should look a ow will it be 
tomorrow, or next week? 


at the perigd designated 
brings its greatest reward, when a light 
snow falls that same night. The snow 
thaws evenly when it thaws. The water 
being spread out evenly, runs off, or 
evaporates, or soaks in, with a minimum 
amount of sunshine; it drys all at the same 
moment; there are no sticky spots. 
But if that particular d ing had been 
neglected how differently the road would 
have behaved. Since there were little 
pockets to catch and hold the snow, the 
snow is thick in ts and thin in spots 
on the . pocket spots serve 
also to hold the snow water; and since it 
is held and cannot run off, the result is a 
far larger amount of sunshine needed to 
ev te it. And, since it stands in the 
pockets the area of surface exposed to the 
sun and wind in proportion to the total 
amount of water, is reduced one-half or 
more. Thus the road drys more slowly, 
drys in spots, and is more apt to absorb 
too much water. 
Some a ago a “cornmeal dragging,” 


of which my neighbors failed to take 
tem - me a dry road for six 
weeks of light snows and gentle showers, 


while during the same weeks my neighbors 
had mud almost shoe mouth ee This 
occurred in the latter part of February 
and the first part of March. These snows 
and showers furnished just enough mois- 
ture to keep my road an ideal highway, but 
because of their spotted surface it kept the 
other roads bad. 

A certain dragged road condition is 
described in graceful phrasing, by Mr. 
Rady in a recent issue, when he writes of 
“a few inches of mud on a hard, dry base.” 
When this obtains in the evening of a 
December day, and the wind changes to 
the northwest, and the gray beards tell us 
‘“we’ll have a hard freeze tonight””—then 
has come another time for winter dragging. 
Hitch to the rear of your drag, th 
taking advantage of the round side of the 

and drag the road just as it stiffens 
with frost. The difference between a road 
treated so, and adjacent roads untreated 
will be painfully apparent the next morn- 


93 Sein another condition when winter 


dragging is desirable is during a prolonged 
thaw with snow on the ground. soon 
as the snow softens clear to the ground, 
hitch to the drag in the usual manner, but 
drive down the other side of the road. By 


so doing the will throw the snow 3nd 
slush away from the center of the road 
and the surface will uickly. And as 


the snow continues to melt the water will 
flow under it to the ditch i of 
in the wheel track. 

It is much easier to drive on the other 
side of the road than it is to lift the double 
trees and laboriously wiggle the twisted 
link from end to end of the chain. More- 
over, normally the drag works on the other 
side of the road, while it is awkward and 
inconvenient when the attempt to reverse 
it by shifting the hitch is made. Any how 
the proper way to reverse a proctmm f King 
sy * is by turning it upside down.— 
D. Ward King. 


“Speaking of automobiles,” 
said General Ginger, ‘‘the lux- 
uries of yesterday are the ne- 
cessities of today. No one has 
a right to call a farmer ex- 

travagant who invests in an auto, pro 
vided he has the money to pay for it.” 


It would not be consistent to complain 
about the high cost of things if you are 
leaving any machine, tool, or implement 
out in the weather this winter. 




















South Bend, Ind. 


Why the NEW Series 17 
Studebaker is the GREAT 
Value of the Year 


To any man who knows cars or who has 
kept in touch with the new cars of the year 
in any way whatever, there is no necessity 
for our saying more than “Read the reasons 
listed at the side”, 


Buying a car is merely a matter of getting the big: 
gest value, the most satisfactory car for the price 
you pay. Every man who owns or operates a farm 
knows from long experience the QUALITY that 
the name of Studebaker insures. And the unex- 
celled manufacturing facilities, the GREAT financial 
resources, the long manufacturing experience and 
the largely increased volume that the remarkable 
popularity of the new cars has produced has made 
possible many refinements and a REDUCTION in 
price to $845 that makes this new SERIES 17 
Studebaker FOUR the GREAT value of the year. 
See it before you decide on any car. Handsome 
catalog on request. 


Six-Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger.................. $1050 
ae 1025 
Landau-Roadster, S passenger... van owtendshuwes 1350 
Coupe, 4-passenger. . ney ocowensaosal 
Limousine, 7-passenger................sss+- 2500 
Four-Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-Passenger................... $845 
Roadster, 3-passen Ts + neces 6onbaseesnsed 825 
Landau-Roadster, Se, PES 1145 


Half-Ton Commercial Cars 





ee CE, 2.0 cn dh tuesknadbaks coaned $875 
I a ct ak lo 850 
Station & Baggage Wagon.................... 875 
One-Ton Commercial Trucks 
Open Express, complete...................- $1200 
Bemiew WOE, GOUMMIROS. ob oo cc os capcccccccccce 1250 
Bus, 16-pa ger, full equipped............ 1400 
F. O. B. Detroit 
Detroit, Mich. Watkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F--45 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





—a remarkable price of 


*845 


—a 3’/s-inch bore by 5- 
inch stroke, FORTY 
horse power motor ; 


—ROOM for SEVEN 
passengers—and comfort 
for every one of them; 


—beauty of design and 
finish ; 

—and many new refine- 
ments including: 


Gas tank transferred from the 
cowl to rear of chassis 


Stewart Vacuum Feed Sys- 
tem set on intake manifold 


DIVIDED front seats that 
are adjustable fore and aft to 
the passenger’s comfort 
MORE room everywhere in 
the car 

Overlapping windshield, com- 
pletely storm-proof 
Instruments even more con- 


veniently arranged on dash, 
indirectly lighted. 


More than 207,000 Studebaker 


Cars Now in Use 
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FILLING WASHED DITCHES 


By JOHN HUNTER 
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successful system for controlling the 

wash of ditches in fields is being 

quite generally employed in north- 
ern Missouri. It was originated by J. A. 
Adams, a farmer of that state. It consists 
in the use of earthen dams with tile thru 
o- to : the —— oe it was first 
used on his farm about thirty years ago. 
He has filled in some ditches ten feet deep 
in that time, and his farm is free from 
obstructions today, altho the fields on 
most of the farms of the rough hill country 
in his neighborhood have washed very 
badly, and they are producing very poor 
crops. 

Mr. Adams originated his system of soil 
saving dams because he realized that there 
was a need for action along this line—he 
was about thirty years ahead of his time, 
as the rest of the country is just beginning 
to realize this fact. He was born on this 
farm seventy-six years ago, when the land 
was new, the streams free from silt and 
the fields full of humus and im excellent 
condition. About forty years ago, or when 
he still was a yo man, he noticed with 
increasing alarm that there were many 
ditches forming on his rough fields, some 
of which were too deep to cross easily. 
He tried to use brush and hay dama for 
several years, but most of them were 
carried away in the heavy rains that fall at 
times in that section. Quite by accident, 
one day a sycamore log was placed so it 
would act as a spillway. The water was 
retarded by den. the dirt was d 
ited and the water went thru the log. e 
sycamore soon rotted, but the idea lived, 
and tile was used after this. Brought up 
to date, this is the system used in laying 





the tile and in making the dams: 

At the lowest place in the ditch where | 
you desire to make the dam, about ten 
joints of vitrified sewer pipe are laid, 
after the irregularities are ponte away, 
so the pipe will be straight. Make the 
joints tight with a rich mortar, and then 
build a dam across the pipe. This dam 
should be several feet high, but if the ditch 
is very deep it need not reach to the top, 
as it can be raised in future years. On the 
upstream end of the pipe place a curve or 
[-joint. Drive four stakes around this 
and wrap hog wire around them to keep 
out the larger and coarser material that | 
might be washed down, such for example | 
as corn stalks and sticks. 

Saving The Soil 

The water will be caught by the dam 
and as its speed will be reduced it will 
deposit most of its load of dirt, and flow | 
on down thru the pipe and away. As more 
earth is denoted it is necessary to raise 
the dam and keep adding joints of pipe 
to the upturned opening. This deposit of 
the earth from the water above the dam is 
according to the rule in physics which says 
that the carrying capacity of water varies | 
as the sixth power of the velocity—in other 
words, if the speed of water is doubled its | 
earrying capacity is increased sixty-four | 
times. 

When several dams are needed to con- 
trol the washing in the field a main should 
be laid right down the ditch, and the open- | 
ings above the dams should lead directly 
down into it. For the average ditch that 
just drains a few acres eight-inch tile is 


large enough for this purpose, but if the | hea 


area is very large it is necessary that t 
care should be used in finding out Chat 
sr ofelanp enone Tas eat ee 
pipe enough. cost 

Coe San cree Sahens tan to Queive caute 


the field. The cost is low—all that it takes 
is the price of the tiles, and the work re- 
quired to build the dams and lay the tiles. 

Even more important than the use of 
these dams after the ditches have formed, 
however, is to make the conditions so they 
will not a This can be obtained if the 
proper soil management plan is used, 
which will provide for the growing of the 
largest crops by the placing of the soil in 
a condition so it has plenty of available 
fertility and a high humus content. Unless 
this is done the results from washing will 
be increasingly serious; a good example of 
this is afforded by the results during the 
rainy period this year. 


ECONOMY IN PLOW POWER 


Not so long ago in many sections of this 
country men plowed with light teams or 
single horses or mules. It must be ad- 
mitted that this was a waste of human 
effort, as a man ¢an drive a heavy team as 
easily as he can a single horse. And it is 
almost as easy to drive three, four or five | 
horses to a heavy implement as it is to 
drive a light team to a light implement. 
If, for example, the driver’s time work- 
ing one horse is worth fifty cents a day, his 
time will be worth a dollar a day driving a 
team of horses, and two dollars a day driv- 
ing four horses. Then why not drive the 
extra horses and make the extra money? 
The time has come with scarcity of farm 


labor and changed conditions of farming | ing 


that we must work larger teams and apply 
more power to the plow and other farming 
implements 








It matters not whether one is managing 
a large or small farm, it pays well to use 
heavy and adequate power on the plow 
and all farming implements. Horse power 
and engine power are cheaper than human 
power. The function of the man who 
drives the teams or engine and operates 
the implements is to use his head more and 
muscles less, altho in modern farming there 
is wide opportunity to use both pro y- 

And, it is not all in the saving of human 
labor. By using more power to the plow 
the soil may be plowed deeper and better, 
thus making the same acres yield heavier | 
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crops and pay larger dividends on the 
money and time invested in the business. 
For this reason more power used in general 
farming operations enables the small farm- 
er to produce as much as some larger 
farmers who use inadequate power and 
cheap or antiquated implements. 

“Plow deep while sluggards sleep” is a 
good motto, but the way to plow deep 
easily is to have four or five or six big 
horses hitched to the plow. Many farmers 
now are finding that the tractor is just 
the thing for deep, rapid plowing and other 
lines of important farm work where the 
job every season must be rushed to com- 
pletion. Having heavy power to move 
the heavy implements fast in busy seasons 
means having crops planted and started 
to grow in good time for fuller growth and 
vier maturity. Many light crops and 
crop failures are due largely to late plant- 
ing. Early planting, or planting poempty 
at the right means not only a 
longer season for full growth and maturity, 
but more time for cultivation and other 
ight power means de- 


Pans oO tne ant iving the crops a 


Few re yet — the great im- 
portance of plowing their ground deeply 
and well, stirring up the subsoil and bury- 
ing trash to decompose to make new soil. 
Many farms could soon be made to double 
their crop yields by plowing deeper every 
year and turning more organic mat- 
ter. Weeds, summer and special 
cover and mn manuring crops are cheap 
sources soil fertility if they can be 
plowed under and well mixed with 
the soil with the right kinds of implements. 
Light plows and other light implements 
with light power to move them cannot do 
the work well. A heavy crop of vegetation 
cannot be plowed under well with a light 
walking plow. It takes a heavy riding 
plow and big teams, or an engine, to do 
the work fast and right. The heavier the 

low, the organic matter can be 

uried in the soil for perfect decomposition 
to increase the soil’s warmth, moisture 
holding power, and fertility. 








Either the small or — farmer, accord- 
or 


to his acres and work to be done, can 
well afford to keep extra brood mares for 
more power for the heavy implements 
during rush seasons. At other times the 
brood mares can be idle with their foals, 
still producing and earning money. On 
farms where a tractor will prove better, 
the engine can be used for many other 


things besides field work, and when it is 


idle its maintenance cost is nothing. Hav- 
ing the extra power for more and better 
field work, less labor need be hired, there 
will be more time for little extras about 
the home, more time to think and rest and 
plan, and the farm will produce more net 
revenue.—H. H. Shepard. 








Of course, you’re going to meet fellowe 
ight along who pass as good men for a 
while, because they say they’re good 
men; just as a lot of fives are in circulation 
which are accepted at their face value 
until they work up to the receiving teller 
And you're going to see these men take 
hazards and coining eagles from those 
who will fool people so long as they can 
keep them in the air; but sooner or later 
they’re bound to swoop back to their 
dead horse, and you'll get the buzzard 
amel].— Lorimer. 
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Ot day fast Autumn, eighty stock Maxwell automobiles left Buffalo, 


N.Y., for as many points along the Atlantic Coast, from Portland, Me., 


to Baltimore, Md. 


Under Sworn Records 


And the sworn affidavits of these eighty Maxwell drivers created a new 


record for automobile economy by showing a gasoline consumption as 
low as 36.85 miles per gallon — an oil consumption as low as 1134 miles 


per gallon—and no expense for tires or repairs. 








Maxwell—“The Car Complete” 
The “first cost” of a Maxwell is your only cost Nothing you can buy 


extra will make it a better automobile. It 1s absolately complete. 


70,000 


The bona-fide affidavits of these eighty drivers prove it. 


Every Road a Maxwell Road 


ty to 


and durabili 


It conquers hills and pulls 
Yet it is the most economical auto- 


wer and s . 
eather. It has stren 


po 
any w 
t uw 


mobile in the world, to buy and to run. 


withstand the 


Write for Mustrated Catalogue 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC, 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Dept. x 








i and . 
ated on 12'4 ia. drums en rear wheels. 
EQUIPMENT —Two electric head lights 


with dimmer, electric tail light, gener- 


' BRAKES—1 
—Artillery, of best grade 
front and rear. ator, 


with demountable rims. 





storage battery. electric horn, 
storm curtains, double v2. tilati 14 rain- 
vision wiadshield, improved lastrument 
beard with all instruments o2t Bush, 


32 in. 
able rim. jack aad tools. 


drop-forged, |-beam 


Every item of expense of these eighty Maxwells—for gasoline, oil, tires, and 


repairs—was carefully checked and recorded. 





The “after cost”’ is, without exception, the lowest of any automobile of equal 


weight. 


satisfied Maxwell owners back up this proof. 


The Maxwell has abundance of 
through the worst of roads in 
long. Rear \-elliptic. lower half 40 in. 


@ ta. optional for the South. 
WHEELS 

TIRES—3013\% in., 
SPRINGS—Front. semi-eiliptic. 
tone 

AXLES—Froat, 

Rear. Goating type. 


hickof) ; 


SP) 
-, 
s 


5 


side drive; foot section. complete with spring seats. spare tire carrier with extra demount- 
VF 

POS 

Ww 

A) 


This gives you.the right idea of Maxwell completeness at $655 


le la. steertag wheel. 


All Maxwell Dealers Can Show You Copies of Oviginal Affidavits as Reproduced in thie Advertisement 


Four-cylinder, L-head type, 





ELECTRIC Starter and Electric Lights. WHEEL BASE—103 inches; tread % in.; 

CLUTCH —Cone., faced with multibestos . Famous make of anti-skid tires in rear. speedometer, * 
TRANSM1SSION —Selective sliding gear. 

Three speeds forward aad one reverse. 

CONTROL —Center left 

accelerator 


casten blec. Bore 3% ia; stroke 4% in. 


MAGNETO—Simms high tension. 


MOTOR 
Haing. ruas ia oil 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 
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ear starts with a smaller 
wheat in the southwest 


— new y 


a eage ot 


han one year ago. Good judges say 
that the loss is somewhere around ten to 
hiteen percent rhe weather up to! 
Christmas was dry, yet no complaints 
were } ( ird as Lo ¢ rop damage. The ground 


soaked by summer rains 


was so thorol 

that at Christmas time the water was still 
seeping many roadside ditches 
this in spite of the fact th 
than sixty days 


into and 
it scarcely any 


rain had fallen for more 


When the subsoil contains plenty of 
moist ire wheat needs but little wate 
applied to the top. Light showers are 
much better at tl starting mm of winter 


than rains wl ih ill the soil with moisture. 
Wheat is a dry weather plant and always 
vields best in seasons too dry for corn 
For proof of this, look up the vields of 
wheat in the southwest in those vears of 
corn failures, 1901 and 1913 

No matter where one goes he sees motor 
cars by the dozens and by the hundreds 
The city streets are filled with them; one 
secs a d ven motors to one hor Cc drawn 
vehicle and on even remote country roads 
one meets as Many Cars as tenm The sale | 
of second hand ears has provided a means 
for alltoowna car, for a caro the vintage | 
of 1909 can now be bought mu i cheaper 
than a team of driving ponies lt is no 
wonder that gasoline is going up 

Farm sales have been plentiful this 
wintel! Che tenant who s¢ IIs out in almost 
every case moves further west looking for 
che ip lands in ¢ olorado and New Mexico 
Farmers who have a farm which will sup- 
port two families move to town and let a 


tet nt have the old place It seers 
to sav that the better the farming 
country, the more likely it given 
up to tenants but that is the truth. A 


& Man in town 


strange 
is to be 
\ ill nots 


farm whic upport 


as well as one on the farm is less likely to 
be inhabited by a tenant than the one 
which will keep both the tenant and the 
owt 

The cor wreage in the southwest is 
like lv to be large ly mere ised this season 
The large acreage not farmed 1915 be- 


cause of wet weather is now practically all 


plowed and the logical thing to do is to 
plant that acreage in corn, Over most of 
the southwest corn was a good crop in 
1915 und this will! ive the ‘flect of enl iTE- 
ing the acreage for the next crop. Lf a 
cToOD 8 succe ful in one season one can 
almost be sure that the following season 
will see still more of that crop planted. 

I talked with a farmer from northeast 
Kansas the other day and he told me that 


the farmers of his neaghborhood had paid 


out hundreds of dollars tor sweet 
seed and had but little sweet. clover 
to show for their money. I told him that 
the farmers in this part of Kansas did not 
eem to think clover h ird to grow 
and that success followed sowing the seed 


than it did either 


very 


sweet 
oitene! witl 


alfalfa. 


Inquiry developed the fact that the 
northe st 
kind to their sweet clover seed. They had 
prepared their ground as if intending to 
sow alfalfa and had delayed the sowing 
until well into the spring. Here the best 


success with sweet clover has been had by | 


| the shipping station. 


clover | 


clover or } 


Kansas farmers had been too | 


sowing in February on the snow on land 
which had been in any farm crop the year 
| before The land is not fall plowed or 
touched in any way; the seed is simply 
own in corn stalks or oat stubble. When 
we consider that sweet. clover does best 
ilong the roadsides, it will be seen that 
preparation of the soil is not needed. 


| 


| 


he last, season has been one in which 
the prairie hay grower no more than made 
A neighbor who has prairie hay 
of good quality and which was put in the 
| bale without rain could only get an offer of 
$5.50 
ithe cars. 


XPenhses 


That price searcely 


a ton for it this week delivered on | 


| 
pays 


| expenses; it costs $2.60 to get the standing | 


grass into the bale and there is another 
} ling charge of $1 a ton on the average. 
This in ives less than $2 for rent of the 
ground the grass gre w on. It is certain 
growers will buy but few motor 
irs from their 1915 profits. 


When 


falls on 


he hay 


a public sale of farm property 
t nice day and the distance is not 
oo great I like to attend. It is a good 
place to meet the neighbors and to visit 
leven if one intend to buy any- 
thing. At every sale I attend I see cattle 
sell for more than they are 
sell for even less than buyers will pay at 
He nce, it comes that 

but few cattle at sales but 
all the hogs which weigh over 
a man has a sum of money 


does not 


dealers buy 
take about 


125 pounds. If: 


» raise in the future like a payment on a 
| farm it is hecoming common to prepare for 
it by getting together a bunch of cattle 


und then making a farm sale. In this way 
25 percent more can be realized than by 
raising stock cattle to sell on the market. 


Counting my labor at $1 a day these 
short winter days I have not yet been 
able to figure out a profit in getting out 
wood in our ten acre timber lot along the 
creek. In the fall we can usually lay in 
a supply of coal for about $3.50 a ton and 
when we consider that it takes two tons of 
dry wood such as is cut along our Kansas 
creeks to equal a ton of coal it will be seen 
that there is no money profit in cutting 
down live, growing trees. But for satis- 
faction there is nothing that can equal a 
combined wood and coal fire; it produces 
and better heat than either wood or 
ilone. For this reason we put in some 
time each winter clearing up our wood land. 
When a farmer has wood, coal and plenty 
of drv corn cobs you will hear the women 
folk making no complaint regarding the 
| fuel 


more 


coal 


' Down in this part of the southwest we 
had three days not long ago in which the 
wind blew not at all 
had to work the pump handle for about 
an hour one day. It is only perhaps once 
in a year that our windmill refuses to turn 
for so long a period. We have storage for 
two days water but three days runs us out. 
In other regions less windy than Kansas we 
should have to provide a pumping engine 


or more 
only once in a year we do not think it 
necessary to go to that expense. Our mill 
has been jn use almost eleven years and in 
that time we have not paid out a cent for 
repairs on it. We will have to arknowl- 


edge that in that time it has never lacked 
oil which may have something to do with 
| the record.—H. C, Hatch, Kan. 


storage but when the mill fails | 


worth and hogs | 


| supported by three swiveled hangers. 
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HANGING THE GARAGE DOOR 


Owing to the fact that in the small or 
medium sized garage the door opening is 
almost as wide as the building, the hanging 
of the door frequently presents a problem 
Convenience and economy of space ar 
essential. 

Swinging doors are more or less clumsy 
and inconvenient, and in time are apt to 
sag and bind. They have been displaced, 
toa large degree, by sliding doors, of which 
several types sre now in common use, 

The simplest sliding door is hung out- 
side, like a barn door, “the track extending 
beyond the building to a post in the yard 
to accommodate the door when open 
This type is very satisfactory where there 
is plenty of room in the yard, and economy 
of space is not an important item. Where 
space is limited, however, the post is 
inconvenient, and in any event it detracts 


1916 


| from the neat appearance of the building 


and surroundings. 
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Hinged sliding doors, opening inside 


To overcome this difficulty a type of 
sliding doors to open inside has been de- 
vised. A hanger has been designed to 

‘arry such a door, which is hinged in three 
sections, and runs on a continuous track, 
curved at the corner. This track extends 
along the door opening, and for an equal 
distance along the adjacent side, but the 
door, being jointed, consumes very little 
space in turning the corner. It lies against 
the side of the building, out of the way, 
when open. ‘Two sections of this door are 
The 
third section swings freely, like an ordinary 
hinged door. This affords a small door- 
way for passing in and out, and makes it 
unnecessary to open the whole door each 
time, or to provide a special door for that 
purpose. 


NAILS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 

Did you ever hunt the place over for a 
certain size nail, and then have to take one 
that was too large or too small? Of 
course, you did, and you spent more time 
hunting for the size that you required than 
a handful of the same size would cost. 

Nail cases can be made in a number of 
convenient ways, and a hint is sufficient 
to give you an idea, 

A ease that is to be carried about con- 
siderable can be made from a deep box 
of convenient size, filled with trays par- 
titioned off to hold the different sizes, these 


| trays may be set in on top of each other, 


Because of this we | 





being sure to have the top tray contain the 
sizes that you are most likely to use, and 
those that you use most should also have 
more room in the trays than other sizes; 
those sizes being rarely used may be in the 
lower tray. 

However if you wish a stationary case 
somewhere about the barn or implement 
shed, it may be made in a different man- 
ner. Quite often when the nail tie on your 
siding is as large as four by four, you can 
arrange your apartments for your different 
sizes of nails on this, or they ean be mad 
up on the side of the wall pigeonhole, or 
postoffice style, using a lath along the bot- 


| tom of the row of pidgeonholes to keep the 


nails frora rolling out.—O. R. 
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EVERYTHING POINTS to that—every- 
thing indicates not only that the coming 
year will be the greatest Reo has ever 
known, but that the Reo policy and prod- 
uct will exert a greater influence on the 
automobile industry than ever before. 


ALREADY YOU’VE NOTICED the tend- 
ency to emulate Reo in many features of 
design and construction—the “‘Sheerline” 
body of the New Reo Six is the acknow- 
ledged fashion plate, while Reo canti- 
lever springs, Reo control and countless 
other mechanical features are being imi- 
tated as nearly as may be. 


BUT AS THE YEAR PASSES you'll see 
more evidence of Reo influence onthe 
trade generally. 


FOR EXAMPLE, there’s a greater diver- 
gence of engineering ideas this year than 
ever before. There’s more types of motors 
and of cars—and no one dominant type. 


OUT OF THAT CONFUSION—that ba- 
bel of tongues arguing about and disput- 
ing over countless new and radical ideas 
—will come the decision that most or all 
of them are only engineering fallacies. 


REO HAS BEEN CRITICISED for what 
some term our ultra-conservatism. 


SUCCESSFUL 


This Is Reo Year 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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WE DON’T MIND —that has been the 
chief factor in the splendid REO success. 
We don’t change easily or often so we 
make less mistakes than others. 


WE DON’T EXPLOIT our friends—so we 
keep them. We hold as sacred the confi- 
dence of Reo buyers—and as a result, 
this industry knows nothing that quite 
equals the loyalty of the Reo clientele. 


AND SO WE SAY that this year of radi- 
calism; this year of wild experimenting; 
this year of confusion will prove to bethe 
Reo Year—because it will vindicate as 
no other year ever has, the Reo policy. 


IF YOU ARE of an inventive or an adven- 
turous turn, this is a great year to gratify 
your propensity for experimenting. 


BUT IF YOU ARE one of those more seri- 
ous minded persons who want value for 
your every dollar; who buy an automo- 
bile for service, not for the stunts it will 


perform :— 


AND ABOVE ALL if you’d becertain when 
you draw your check that you are getting 
the best there is to be had in “‘Simon’”’ pure 
automobile value and the lowest in main- 
tenance cost—then come along with us— 
for this is Reo year. 
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SMUT IN OATS 

Kindly give me thru your paper the 
vest method of treating oats for smut. 
{ want to treat about 150 bushels.—} 
J. O. P., Ti. 

The treatment of oat seed for smut is 
juite simple and is at the same time very 
“fective. Dilute one pound of formalin, 
Comdicieted, in 50 gallons (a barrel) 
of water. Spread the grain out on a clean 
floor and wet it thoroly with the solution, 
using from three quarts to a gallon for each 
bushel of the grain. The work can be done 
easily and thoroly if one person shovels 
the grain over while another ies the 
solution with a sprinkling can, then stack 
the grain up in a pile or in a long rick and 
cover over with carpets and blankets to 
retain the fumes from the formalin. 
Allow this to remain for two or three hours, 
or even over night. Spread grain out to 





dry before seeding. Do not return the 

ain to the same bags unless they have | 
aes treated with the solution, as the grain | 
may again become infected. The drill) 
box also should be sprayed with the solu- 
tion. Unless the grain is thoroly dry, | 
adjust your drill again, for the grain has 
swelled some. 


COLDS AND CATARRH 

Please let me know the most simple 
remedy for colds and catarrh in poultry. 
I have much trouble with these discases 
in my flock.—G. R., Ill. 

Colds and catarrh are best prevented by 
keeping the birds in a strong, vigorous 
condition thru proper exercise, good food, 
clean houses and ventilation without 
draughts. In case symptoms of this dis- 
ease are observed, search out and remove 
the cause, and give the birds stimulating 
food with some cayenne pepper mixed into 
it. If the disease appears serious, wash 
out the mouth and nostrils twice a day 
with boric acid solution of the strength 
of fifteen grains to the ounce of water, or 
creoline solution (one percent). The 
following remedy is highly recommended: 


Gentian root 4 drams 
Ginger .4 drams 
Sulphate of iron ~ .2 drams 
Hyposulphite of sodium 1 dram 


Salicylate of sodium........1 dram 
These substances are to be pulverized 
and then thoroly mixed. The dose is three 
or four grains a day for a medium sized 
fowl. Its effects are stimulation and tonic. 
Muslin over windows instead of glass will 
ive pure, dry air and do much to free the 
irds of colds and other ills. 


MOVING PLANTS ON RENTED LAND 
“T have a piece of land rented and owner 
of land expects tosell. Could I move berry 
plants which I have set out at my own 
expense, when I leave?’’—S. T., Col. 

n the absence of agreement or general 
custom in the neighborhood to the con- 
trary, the berry plants have become a part 
of the land and cannot be removed by you. 
—A. L. H. 8. 

PAYING A SWINDLER 
“A of Kansas buys land in Wyoming, 
paying two-thirds down and giving mort- 
gage for balance. A, finding he was 
swindled, refuses to pay any more. Can 
mortgagee come to Kansas and seize 
yersonal property for balance?”—L. P., 


Lansas. 
As against the person who defrauded 


you, you can defend suit wherever he may 
ring it against you, on the ground of the 
fraud. But if the note you gave should 


| may be traced, as each 
who handles it must give and take a re-| 
ceipt for it. The wy trae will make | 





come into the hands of an innocent third 


person for value and, before it is due, you 
could not assert the fraud as a defense, 


without showing that such holder of the 


ou 
made and to compel return of the money 
paid down, if the other y is good for 
jJudgment.—A. L. H. a 


REGISTERED MAIL 

Several weeks ago I mailed a Chicago 
firm $13.44 in currency and did not regis- 
ter the letter. The did not receive 
the money. Is there any way this letter 
ean be traced or is it my loss for careless- 
ness?—J. S., Minn. 

Letters containing money or objects of 
value, or which are especially important, 
should be registered. In this way 
Postoffice Department takes extra pre- 
cautions to see that the letter arrives at its 
proper destination and in case the letter is 
ost it has an easy method by which it 


s 
i 
E 
é 
s 
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an effort to locate lost letters and packages 
not registered, but it is not usual that they 
can be found and the careless sender is the 
loser. Every letter should have a “‘return”’ 
with name and address of sender in upper 
lefthand corner then the letter is less apt 
to be lost, Yours may come back after it 
goes to the dead letter office, unless it was 
stolen. 


BUYING MACHINERY 

“This summer five of us bought a header 
binder, paying half this year and half 
next. On setting the machine up we 
found we were short one canvas. The 
dealer had one sent and now charges us for 
it also express charges. Can he make us 
pay? We figure we are entitled to the 
machine complete.”—C. C. 8., New Mex. 

If it was expressly or impliedly under- 
stood between you and the dealer that you 
were buying a completely equipped machine 
you cannot be held liable for the cost of 
the canvas forming an essential part of 
the binder, nor for the express charges. 
But if you saw the machine before you 
bought it and it was minus the canvas then 
and you could have readily discovered 
its absence, you are not now entitled to 
it free. In the absence of express under- 
standing on ‘the subject, the question 
whether the canvas usually goes with a 
‘header binder” would determine whether 
you are entitled to it without extra charge 
or not.—A. L. H. 8. 


DISCING FOR SMALL GRAIN 
What do you think of sowing barley 
and oats in the spring on potato and corn 
stubble without plowing, merely disci 
and making a fine seed bed by harrowing 
The land is mellow sandy loam and we 
have best success with our winter wheat by 
seeding it in this way in the fall —J. R. H., 
N<This method of planti in i 
met. of planting sp’ grain 1s 
quite common and in curtain tenelitien 
gives splendid results. On sandy soil 
where it is difficult to make a firm seed bed 
after plowing, discing will often give the 
best results. The fact that winter wheat 
lanted on disced ground in this case does 
etter than on plowed ground would 





employee | 





indicate that spring sown grain would 
also do better on the disced ground. 


BEE CULTURE 
Can you tell me where I can pe etane. 
tion and instructions on the way of 


raising and handling bees?—E. R., Mo. 
There should be one or more stands of 
bees on every farm, and if farmers reali 
the great benefit derived from the bees, not 
only in the way of honey, but in the better 
fertilization of fruits and field crops, more 
would be kept. The Government has 
recognized the value of bees and issued 
several bulletins which may be had on 
application to the ment of icul- 
ture, at Washington, D. C., free of charge. 
Many of the State Experiment Stations 
maintain bee departments and free infor- 
mation may be obtained thru them. There 
are poveral | good books on the subject of 
bee culture, one of the best of them bein: 
“Beekeeping” by Phillips. We can sen 
this book to any ad pees on 
receipt of $2.10. We would be glad to 


the | answer any specific questions relating to 


bees and their products. 


GARDEN HERBS 

What is Sweet Basil good for, also 
Thyme and Sweet Marjoram?. i can 

w these in my garden. Do you think 
it would pay me to grow sage? I sold 
$2.50 worth off of thirty-five plants.— 
A. W., Okla. 
_ Sweet Basil, Thyme and Sweet Mar- 
— are all used in conhane a ning 
and flav purposes. e price of sage 
has been high this year, said to be due to 
the war in Eu . Where these ero 
can be successfully grown. and handily 
marketsd, good money can be made in 
their culture. 

BUCKEYE REDS 

I would like to have some information 
on the Buckeye Red breed of poultry. 
What are their good and bad qualities?— 
anni oven a | 

‘o all intents and p the Bu 

; ero te samme as Khode Island 
being equally valuable as general purpose 
birds. “The cockerels average nine pounds 
in weight and the hens six pounds. Like 
the Rhode Is'and Reds they are good lay- 
ers and at the same time are large enough 
to make excellent table birds. 


CAPACITY OF WAGON BOX 

How much corn will a wagon box hold, 
the dimensions of which are 9’ 6” by 3’ 
414” by 2’ 2’? Please tell me how to de- 
termine this. I have placed thirty-five 
such loads in a crib. How much corn have 
I on hand?—C. W. J., Mo. 

There are approximately 214 cubic feet 
in one bushel of newly husked corn and the 
wagon box will hold as many bushels as 
2% is contained times in the number of 
cubic feet in the bed. Multiplying the 
length in inches and the depth in inches 
by the width in inches, we find that the 
box contains 120,342 cubic inches. Divid- 
ing this amount by 1728 cubic inches, the 
number contained in one foot, we find that 
the wagon box contains 69.6 cubic feet. 
Dividing this amount by 244, the number 
of cubic feet im a bushel, we find that the 
box contains 27.8 bushels. Since 214 
cubic feet is a rather large estimate for the 
amount of corn in one bushel, it is safe to 
aay that the crib containing thirty-five 
an. ol loads, holds approximately 1000 
b of corn. Measuring farm produce 
by this method is not exact, but will do 
well enough for ordinary purposes. 
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The NEW and GREATER 
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POWER—~Ample to take this car, loaded, anywhere 


that any automobile can go. 


SPEED—More than 999 out of every thousand car 


owners would ever want or dare to use. 


MOTOR~—The Marvelous Chandler Motor, built in the 
Chandler factory for three years past and famous the 
Free from any hint of experimentation. 


world over. 


es 








The Most Beautiful of all the Nelv Motor Car Bodies---Before 





the Season's Ober 


Any Other Style Will Be Out of Date 


HE price of the new model 
Chandler Six—the leading six— 
is $1295. 

We are proud that with steel and 
aluminum and leather and all other 
motor car materials so HIGH we can 
sell the Chandler at a price so LOW. 

Yes, there are lower prices. But 
there is no price so low for such a car. 

We could build a cheap car. That 
would be easy. But it would be a 
problem, indeed, to build a better car. 

We could build a small car. But 
the people, in the cities and in the 
country, who want the Chandler want 
roominess and power and sturdy con- 
struction and style. 

So we build the best six-cylinder car 
in the world, and then we fix the price 
as low as it can be made. 

This policy has made the Chandler 
& price-pioneer in the quality six- 
cylinder field. This policy put on the 
market three years ago this month 
the first high-grade six selling for 


less than.$2000,—the $1785 Chandler. 
duced that price later to $1595, and this policy brings you 








INTERESTING 
CHANDLER 
FEATURES 


EQUIPMENT—Highest grade 

uipment is a feature of the 
Chandler now, as alwa in- 
cluding Bosch High ension 
Magneto, Gray & vis separ- 
ate unit Electric Starting and 
Lighting System, Chandler 
aluminum crank case, Chand- 
ler full floating silent spiral 
bevel-gear rear axle, silent 
chain drive for motor shafts, 
annular ball bearings, Stewart- 
Warner magnetic speedometer, 
Stewart vacuum gasoline feed 
non-skid tires in rear and all 
the usual incidental items. 


BODY FINISH—Chandler 
blue, deep, lustrous finish. Fen- 
wheels and motor hood 
bl . =) A ph 7 
stery covered with long-grain 
serni-glazed leather. 

















This policy re 


And now we want you to know the 
new Chandler touring body and the 
new Chandler four-passenger roadster. 

The big seven-passenger car, with 
new body, and walnut-paneled cowl, 
is simply a delight. In grace of line 
we do not believe there is any other 
car to match it. The picture gives 
you just a hint of its beauty. Vou 
must see the car itself to know just 
how much we mean when we say it is 
the handsomest car of the year. 

Room To Spare—A Comfort 
Margin 

There are a good many automobiles 

with seats, but not room, for seven 


persons. 

The big Chandler is a real seven- 
passenger car. There’s room to spare 
—a comfort-margin. The seats are 
wide and tilted a bit, and everyone 
speaks of the “‘leg-room.” 

The interior finish, too, is in keeping 
with the rest of the car. The deep, 
pillowy hair cushions, upholstered in 


the new long-grain leather, the walnut-paneled tonneau 
cowl and all the other niceties of finish and qunpitene, 








now this Greater Six for $1295. 
Mechanical Excellence Admitted 

Everyone knows the Chandler pretty well now, from 
the mechanical standpoint. Everyone knows how the 
Chandler has made good right from the beginning. The 
Chandler is almost everywhere in America now. Thou- 
sands of them, from coast to coast, in the hands of 
happy owners. So, we say, you know the mechanical 
excellence of this car 


reflect our thought for your comfort and your sense o 
style. 


So go now to see this car at your dealer’s. He is 
one of a thousand who have the new Chandler ready 
for inspection and demonstration, and who can give 
you delivery at any time you designate provided 
you place your order now. 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, the Four-Passenger Roadster, other 
body types and all mechanical features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 1102-1132 E-131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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_ ANSWERS TO 
AUTO QUESTIONS | 


Note—We will be glad to answer auto questions 
by mail or thru the paper. We want to serve our 
readers in every possible way.—Editor. 

Q. Can you tell me how to tighten 
wheels which have become loose in the 
hub?—Reader, IL 

A. Unless the wheel is just slightly 
loose in the hub, in which event tig aten- 
ing the flange bolts will effect a satisfac-| 
tory remedy, you should take the whrel 
to an experienced wheelwright who wil | 
be able to tighten the wheel without! 
danger of causing a mis-alignment or 
creating unequal pressure on any part. 

Q. My motor in my four cylinder car | 
runs very well inasmuch as it does not 
mis-fire and has the usual amount of 
power until it has been run about fifteen 
or twenty minutes when it commences to} 
overheat, causing the water to boil. Can | 
vou tell me what can be the trouble and | 
aivise me how to cure it?—H. B., Neb. | 

A. Your statement that your ‘motor 
shows good power for fifteen or twenty 
minutes eliminates from consideration a| 
number of causes of heating troubles the 
effect of any of which would be immediate, 
so your trouble is undoubtedly caused by 
a partially clogged water circulating 
system. Examine thoroly all the pipes 
and hose and if after a careful search you 
ean find no, material cause for stoppage, 
flush out the entire system with clear 
water and then fill it with a solution of 
soda sand water and allow the motor to 
run - a time circulating this solution. 
Then drain it out and repeat until the 
rusty look has almost, or entirely, gone 
from the solution. You can in most cars 
test the rapidity of the circulation by 
pbserving the flow of water as it enters 
the radiator but if this is not possible a 
pencil or stick put down thru the radiator 

» and held in the stream at the inlet 
will by the pressure applied to the stick 
show the-condition of the system. If after 
following the above advice you are still 
troubled, write to us again, telling us the 
age, size, miles driven, etc., of your car 
and we will make another effort to help 
you out. 

Q. Why are aluminum pistons not 
more.often found in stock cars?—W. W. J., 
Mo. 

A. Development of the aluminum | 
alloy piston has been very rapid and they 
have given very satisfactory service in 
high speed motors where it is subjected 
to the greatest strains and heat, proving 
that a good alloy is able to stand the most 
strenuous service. The reason that such 
pistons are not more commonly used in 
stock cars is undoubtedly due to the pro- 
hibitive expense. 

Q. Can you tell me why clutches have | 
not been standardized on one type the 
same as transmissions?7—A, N., Mont. 

\ rransmissions of several different 
types are still being made altho it is true 
that most manulacturers prefer the | 
sliding gear type. Clutches have been 
partes in various types, instead of, | 
yecause of some slight defect, being aban-| 
doned for another type and the result 
has been to prove that clutch difficulties 
as experienced in the earlier cars were! 
because of in proper ap lication of the 
designer’s ideas, or lack of attention to the 
amall details, rather than faulty types. | 

Q. I have a 1915 car on which the 
paint shows signs of coming off and al- 
ready has in some places chipped off. 
Can I hold the dealer responsible? — 

F. H. H., Minn. 

4. No doubt your dealer would take 
the matter up with the manufacturer, but 
it is questionable whether you are entitled 
to anything from him. True, there is a 























great deal of difference in the quality of | 
paint, but the best will not last indefinitely 
ond probably the best thing for you to do 


| Tiresand gives distinc- 
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This handsome design 
and colorcombination, 
the trade-mark “‘red 
and black,’’ now dis- 
‘tinguishes Firestone 




















tion to any car. 


You have become used to 
‘Firestone sturdiness and 
toughness, which means 
**Most Miles per Dollar.”’ 


You have learned to expect that 
Firestone resiliency will give you 
easiest, most reliable riding. 


Now you have the greatest possible 
style and fine appearance which 
can be built into a tire. 


Fires 


Specialized factory methods with the 
Ww Specializes s greatest distributing system 
enables us to keep down the cost to you. 


Send the name of your dealer and 

Free Offer make of your tires and get our 
Cementiess Tube Patch Free. Also copy of our 
new ‘‘Mileage Talks,’’ No. 12 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio Branches and 
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iDon’t Pay Freight. on Water 


Spray with 


\ Feee-te-Wmrle) tLe) (Melt lolol tam Grevesteleltiire 


Im Powder Form 









Assures Clean, T: -the-Market Fruit 
Dissotves Instantly in Cold or Water—Consider This Com 
This 100 Pound drum of Niagara Solubie Sulphur Compound is 

to a 600 pound barrel (50 gal.) of lime and — solution. 
agc—No crystallizauon— Keeps —~ gn >! anyw 

Niagara Soluble Sulphur Com =. after 5 years wid “test, Is declared 
thousands of fruit growers to be superior to old fashioned lime and 


pbur — 
e Economical—E ficient—Convenient—Practical 
w clean, high quality frult and 





uivalent 
o leak- 










Write — for booklets telling how to Standard 
at the same time reduce your spray bills at “Teast 25% 
IAGARA PRAYER COMPANY 100 Th 











Middleport, N. Y. Drum 


98 Main Street. - - 











@ LARCE OR SMALL LOTS AT CROWER’S PRICES, direct 
from nursery to planter. 3 Per SU DDED ——— 


Standard 600 Ih _bbi 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
FIVE VARIETIES — just A pet for the yt -y + 


SMALL ARUITS forsee ess. areca 


ment at fruiting time. Get our illustrated catalog, mailed upon requ 
WELLS WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 54 Welisiey Avenue, Dansville, N. Y. 

















is to take your car to a reliable painter 
who has the equipment and the ability, 
give him plenty of time, and reconcile 


yourself to paymg a good price for the 
work, and if you cannot locate in your 
home town a shop properly equipped, it 
will pay you to take your car to the 
nearest painter who is properly equipped. 

Q. 
into such popular favor?—B., Wis. 

A. Your question is most difficult to 
answer. The whys and wherefores of the 


yublie’s opinion are unknown quantities. | 


n the motor car field today, however, the 
popularity of any article is almost always, 
due to its merit.—H. R. W. 


FANNING MILL ECONOMY 

According to G. G. Barnum, a member 
of the Duluth Board of Trade, “more than | 
$5,000,000 were lost to farmers in Minne- 
sota alone last year (1914) because of the | 
dirt they failed to clean out of their grain. | 
This year (1915) the loss will be even 
greater. Last year there was an average 
of three pounds of dirt to every bushel of 
wheat that came into Duluth. This year | 
there is nearly twice as much dirt, and 
boats have been held up while the wheat 
was being cleaned. The elevator men 
take this dirt as their pay for cleaning. 
From the wheat that came into Duluth 
last year they sold enough feed to feed 
one day 1,600,000 sheep. 

“Now the important question is, Why 
do not farmers raise more sheep and hogs, 
clean their wheat and their grain, and 
keep these profits for themselves? Farm- 
ers do not realize the importance of clean- 
ing their wheat or they would not suffer 
the loss they do in this way season after 
season.” 

Pretty sound advice. If a buyer in 
another town offered a cent or two a bushel 
more than your market offered you would 
haul to the other market. But here is | 
pointed out an opportunity to save some | 
money by the use of the fanning mill which | 
you need any way to clean your seed with. | 
Feed screenings to your stock, or chickens, | 
and not cheapen your load with it. "Tt 
you take it to market you give it away. 
Don’t deceive yourselves by thinking you 
get paid for it, for the testers the elevator 
men use detect it and you are docked for 
the dirt. After cleaning the grain, a 
vigorous kick against the grain market for 
unsatisfactory prices will fit with better 
grace than if you market three pounds of 
dirt in every bushel of grain and they dock 
you for it in the markets. 

But there is frequently a mixture of 
grain which lowers the price. One farmer 
sold wheat containing over 14 percent of 
rye and he was docked eight cents a bushel. 
Instead of getting paid for the rye in his 
wheat, he gave the rye to the buyer. 
Vetch seed is another impurity which 
should be eliminated, and of course, Corn 
cockle and weed seeds which taint flour 
if allowed to go into the mill. 

The farmer gets short changed enough 
in the market without carelessly short 
changing himself. Work the fanning mill. 








SWEET GUM LUMBER 

Is there any way tocure sweet gum lum- 
ber to keep it from warping? I wanted to 
use it for a sile, but have not been able to 
keep it straight when it dries.—H. A. B., 
Texas. 

Practical lumbermen say that it is im- 
possible to cure sweet gum lumber in 
such a way as to keep it from warping. | 
This being the case, such lumber is entirely 
unsuited for silo construction. 














Why have cantilever springs come | 
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A year ago this month Dodge 
Brothers Car had just be- 
gun to be produced. 


You knew little or nothing 
about it, then. 


Do you know anything about 
it, now, that is not good? 


Have you heard anything 
that was not in its praise? 


It has been a wonderful year 
in point of production. 


$38,000,000 worth of Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars have 
been built and delivered 
since last February. 


But that is not half as won- 
derful as the good opinion 
that has been built up 


around them. 


The car has not merely made 
good, but it haswon golden 
opinions, everywhere. 


This is largely due to the 
fact that all through these 
twelve months the Dodge 
Brothers have given it 
their own personal super- 


vision, 
All that they learned in 
building the parts for 


more than half a million 
cars, before they began to 
build their own car, is 
actively applied to each 
day’s production. 


They have built one car and 


is $785 





Donse BrRotHERS, DETROIT 


Donse BRotHErs 
. MOTOR CAR 


one car only; and concen- 
trated upon it their own 
personal efforts. 


For every part and every 
process that enters into the 
car, they have personally 
established a standard. 


The work done and the ma- 
terials used must conform 
to that standard. 


Their factories are very large, 
but there is not a man nor 
a foreman in any part of 
them who does not know 
that he is constantly under 
the oversight and super- 
vision of one or the other 
or both of the Dodge 
Brothers. 


The result has been a very 


unusual achievement, a 
first year free from serious 
complaints—a car that has 
not developed a single fault 
worth talking about. 


You will find the best evi- 
dence of its very unusual 
performance in your own 


neighborhood. 


Everybody, everywhere, says 
practically the same things 
about it. 


Before you buy a car, we 
hope you will talk to your 


friends and_ neighbors 
about Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


The tire mileage is unusually high 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete 
(F. O. B, Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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NO “FRILLS” 


Just a Statement About Food 


Sometimes a4 oa he valthy commereal 
.aveler suffers fro rom poorly selected food 
and is lucky if he learns that “Came Nuts 
food will put him right. 

A Cincinnati traveler writes: ‘About a 
year ago my stomach got in a bad way 
{ had a headache most of the time and | 
suffered misery. For several months | 
ran down until I lost about 70 pounds tn 
weight and finally had to give up a good 
position and go home. Any food that I 
might use seemed to nauseate me. 

“My wife, hardly knowing what to do, 
one day brought home a package of Grape- | 
Nuts food and coaxed me to try it. I told | 
ber it was no use but finally to humor her 
I tried a little and they just struck my 
taste. It was the first food that I had 
éaten in nearly a year that did not cause 
any suffering. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I be- \ 
gan to improve and stuck to Grape-Nuts. | 
I went up from 135 pounds in December | 
to 194 pounds the following October. 

“My brain is clear, blood all right and 
appetite too much for any man’s pocket- 
book. In fact, I am thoroughly made 
over and owe it all to Grape-Nuts. I talk 
so much about what Grape-Nuts will do 
that some of the men on the road have 
nicknamed me ‘Grape-Nuts,’ but I stand 
today a healthy, rosy-cheeked man—a 

retty example of what the right 
ind of ood will do. 


“You can publish this if you want to. 
It is a true statement without any frills.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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FOUR. 
BIGGER YIELDS oS Suer, 


RY ERY kernel planted exactly the —— 
depth—every hill in perfect check - 

even stand—surer germination and ee 

growth—no missing hills, no bare spote— 
more corn, tter corn, more money. 


Corn all comes up at the same time, allows ear 
lier cultivation, an earlier harvest, a better 
quality and bigger quantity. 


Wheels pack the dirt—hold the moisture and 
eave a ridge of loose soil on top. Prevents 
washouts and gives greater surface for sun's heat. 
Never misses a hill. Covers where all ordin- 
ary open wheels fail—even in wet, sticky ground 
Guaranteed not to clog 

Fewer parts, lees breakage, no clutch. Never cracks 
nor grinds the seed. 190,000 satisfied users 
Free Book “A-T”’ of Planter Facts tells All about 
the HAYES Write for it today 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., GALVA, ILLINOIS | 


QU 
Over 100 Acres of Choice 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Get our free 32 e catalogue 
describing nearly SO Varietion, in- 
cluding SUPERB and PRO- 
GRESSIVE. See our prices be- 
fore ordering your planta. Our 
motto is QUALITY SERVICE and 
SATISF ACTION GU ge 

©. C. WALLER & BR 

Box 500, JUDSONIA, ARIK. 
Largest Plant Grower in the State. 


SOUTHERN LANDS 


are low in pri »e but high In productive value, make 
two to four crops a year and .give largest profits in 
grain, ve +P tables, frulta, live stock and dairying. Un- 
surpassed climate, good markets. Publications on request. 
M. Vv. RI« HARDS, Commissioner, Room 9%, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. c. | 
























CROP INSURANCE 
it is quite general practice to insure 
\crope against wind and hail but that is 
about as far as one generally figures on 
endeavoring to prote’ himself against 


crop loss. Many, tho, do take a step 
towards crop insurance by dipping the 


| seed to ward off plant disease. Some grade 


and test their seed to be sure that they 
get the very best; that helps insure a crop. 
‘rho the seed be the best, and the neces- 
sary steps taken to protect that seed from 
diseases such as smut and rust, the impor- 
| tance of proper soil preparation cannot be 
overlooked if a crop is to be expected. 
ae —_ proper tillage must be given to 
seed-bed and the crop after it is 

bo but there should be available 
| plant food at the time in their young lives 
'when the weather is apt to be against 
them, and they have not become deep- 


| rooted enough to be self-supporting. This 


is the strongest argument for artificial 
fertilizere—crop insurance. The youn; 
animal feeds on its mother’s milk” until 
old and strong enough to go it alone. The 
plant feeds upon the little condensed 
nourishment in the seed until it gets a 
“toe hold”’ on life independent of the seed. 
chin Masero le prodigal and ihinenpevtad 
le. Nature is p it ise 
that millions of seeds are lost where one 
grows and many young plants start where 
one finishes. But man wants to eliminate 
the possibilities of loss. He wants no 
waste of seeds or a so he fertilizes 
his fields in order that they may stand a 
surer chance of maturity. A weak plant 
has little chance in case the weather re- 
mains cold when it should be warm, or 
turns cold after a favorable ing open- 
ing, It will not send its roots far out into 
soil. It prefers to huddle close to its 
nest. ‘Therefore fertilizer is the only thing 
‘that will nurse it thru and help it grow 
in spite of the weather. 

Barnyard manure plowed under te 
be within reach of the seedling p 
when they most need it. 

Some argue that much of our soil does 
not need complete fertilizer. It is extrava- 
gant they say, to give the plants what the 
soil already contains. One t argue 
that the son of a rich man need not work 
because his father is rich. Maybe that 
father is wise enough to keep his wealth 
away from the son so he must work. That 


|wealth is not available until the father 
dies. Must the son starve in the mean- 
' time? 


Soils may contain all the elements neces- 
|sary to mature a crop—but this fertility 
is not unlocked until the heat of summer 


iand the rains have made it available. 


Shall the little seedling plants starve, or 
struggle along without sufficient food until 
the season is far advanced? Certain ele- 
|ments may be abundant but locked up 
early in the spring. That’s the point. The | 73 


farmer cannot analyze his soil to see what 


| is needed in March or April. He’d rather 
chance a little waste from a complete fer- 
tilizer than try to guess which one may not 
be needed. 

Since seeing that pigs balance their own 
rations best when the balanced ration is 
put before them, I am not so sure that 
plants may not do best if given the oppor- 
tunity to choose their balanced ration as 
— may need, and that need may vary 
with every change of weather. t any 
rate the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and it is easy to try a bag of fertilizer 
on part of the crops to see i it does any 
good. If not then you have discovered a 
act you ought to know. If good results 
in paying ratio, then you know whether 
fertilizer is in any way related to crop | costs 
insurance.—A. 8. 
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s Don't skimp on price for 
1 Good Seed Corn 


7 lt only takes 6 quarts to 
. plant an acre. Poor seed 
+ as a gift would be the most ex. 
=a pensive. Look for Quality, 
—>3-4 not Germination only. Go safe 
I< by buying from reputable 
- growers with 27 years experi- 
q< ence in breeding Seeds suited 
: for Northwestern conditions. 



























































bos Our Oy 

47> ing fast. Write us at 

= once for samples and 
Seed Book Free. 


ARMER & NURSERY ba 
en Se Faribault, Mina. 


Is your soil gumbo or sandy, loam or 
muck? Theright plow to turn it upis 


THE G. D. JUNIOR 


Fitted with any style of bottom. The 
a ph a built. Double- 

owen weak. 2or 
sbetiou Bovey zo ran tes Ts 


a aa 














ONTANA The Judith Basin 
penta, ba A ag 


stockman and investor 





anno gen poy ~ excellent water, 
om the owners. 3 pt J, informatior 
ond pcos ome ere ode ©O0., Box H-1406, Lewistown, Rent. 


TIMOTHY $322 


Iowa yh Timothy, free 








wees Gitaranteed [ee yf refunded. Wate 
euabes and 


~ aA BERRY skp co. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS Staves: | acre to 1600 








acres, $15 per acre u eral —_ ave nok. tools 
crope included to settle. “eaten: te at rated cata- 

EB. A. FARM” AGENCY, 
Dept. 3067, 47 West Sieh se wr New York k City. 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM SS. cast or taxes, highly” ror 
ductive land; close to three big tint. 
photographs and information. NGER, D-1062, 





New York Life Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
<< o7 c.. xi — early 
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MAMMOTH CLOVER SEED PRO- 
DUCTION 


There are localities where Mammoth 
English clover seed is rarely ever produced 
at present, tho it is sown quite extensively. 
Just why ‘this is the case we cannot say 
however it may be from the lack of met hod 
in seed production. If you are aiming at 
the production of seed on your Mammoth 
clover, stunt it, so that it will try to repro- 
duce itself. 

There are a number of ways to induce 
the Mammoth clover to seed well, pro- 
vided the season is at all favorable. Quite 
a few farmers clip the clover when it be- 
gins to show the first heads, others wait 
until the clover is well out in blossom and 
roll, or drag it down with a pole, but the 
most successful seed producers I know, 
pasture it off. 

The continued tramping and browsing 
of the clover by stock induces the plant to 
sucker or stool out, and the production of 
= under this method is often remark- 

e. 

Pasturing should begin in the spring 
soon after the clover starts a growth, 
and an ample amount of stock kept on it 
to keep it eaten down moderately close, 


and at the proper time, the stock is taken 
off. Just when this time is, differs in| 


different localities, however it should be 
several days in advance of the first cutting 
of the little red or June clover. 

However, if a great amount of organic 
matter for the building of the soil iz 1 anted 
instead of a crop of seed, it would be be’: . 
to roll the fiel a oe in about full blocm 
Some seed will be harvested in this way, 
but not likely near as much as under the 
pasturing method. 

In buying Mammoth — or Sapling 
clover seed you have to take the dealer’s 
or producer’s word for it, for there is not a 
buy er who can tell the seed from the little 

or medium red as sometimes called. 

ae seed in our producing sections, 

usually sells at the same price as the lit tle 
ced, quality considered, unless there be a 
shortage on one of the varieties, in which 
case it may be the higher priced, however 
there is rarely a difference of over fifty 
sents per bushel.—O. R. A. 

PUMPKINS AMONG CORN 

Last season, well along in the latter 
part of June, I took some pumpkin seed 
and planted them among the corn. The 
field had been listed, so that there was a 
slight furrow still in evidence, right along 
the ¥orn plants. Here the seed were 
dropped, and only a very small quantity 
of dirt raked over them. A cultivation of 
the corn soon followed, and of course this 
gave a slight additional covering. 

The plants came on in good condition, 
and the last cultivation of the corn threw 
the fine soil up to them. I had to be care- 
ful not to cover the tender plants or tear 
the vines off with the cultivator shovels. 
The weather turned extremely dry shortly 
afterward, and while many of the plants 
perished, "and none made as strong a 
growth as they would of an ordinary season 
many of them took a sort of second growth 
along in early fall, and did well. We had 
loads and loads of pumpkins, and found 
them a cheap and efficient ration for the 
hogs and cattle, especially. The pie 
pumpkins were disposed of to neighbors 
and city customers at a good profit. 

Never plant pumpkins in the cornfield 
early in the season, else they will send out 
runners before the corn is an ‘thing like 
ready to lay by, and these will be caught 
by the cultiv: ator, torn and broken off, 
till the vines will be practically ruined. 
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Truth HENRY FIELD 

About Seeds bout Gardening 
You will be interested in these two books and I would like to send them 

to you free, with my compliments, and you needn’t even pay the postage. 
They are a big 120-page Seed Book, and a Sample copy of our Garden Magazine, 
Field’s Seed Sense. People who claim to know say these two books have move 
gumption and common sense to the square inch, and tell more real inside truth 
about the seed business and gardening, than anything of the kind they ever saw. 


Are You Interested in Any of These? 


Soudan Grass Clover Seed Onions for Market 100 percent Seed Cora 
Sweet Clover Flowers that will Bloom The Earliest Tomato Iowa 103 Oats 
Alfalfa Seed Garden Seeds that will Grow Everbearing Strawberries Tepary Beans 


You will find full information about all of these in these two books. 
If you have had trouble growing 
Tell Me Your Troubles any certain crops, tell me your 
troubles and maybe I can help you. Advice, such as it is, is free, also samples. 


Everything we sell is sold subject to your own test and approval 
Sold on Approval! “your money's worth or your money back.”” And we make the 


prices right, too. Write for special prices and samples on any thing you are interested in 


Write Today—The Books Are FREE! 


All you need to do is to send your name and address, and I will send you the two books free. And 
then I want your seed order, ne I know I can suit you. We grow the best seeds in the world here 
in the “P: ise of Lowa.” But get the books anyway. You'll enjoy them. Address me personally. 


Henry Field, Pres.—HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Box 47, Shenandoah, Ia, 








Anniversary Edition of Burpee’s 
Annual, The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1916, is brighter 
and better than ever before. It 
offers the greatest novelty in Sweet 
Peas, the unique ‘‘Fiery Cross’’, and 
other novelties in Rare Flowers and Choice 
Vegetables, some of which cannot be had elsewhere. This book of 182 
tells all about proved and tested Seeds. It is mailed free. A post card will 
bring it. Write today and please mention this publication. 


. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia / y 


Sold at Cost Plus One Small 

Handling Profit. Our Prices 

Less Than Wholesale. Inves- 

S - 3 D tigate Our Plan Before Buyin 
LI Ss ou ces as «| high quality, tested ocate, 


4 < Sold on approval. Satisfaction or skoney back. If we can't save you money 

U ] bite don't want your orders. Don't pay two crprices tor Grass Seeds. We ieee ce 
cleaned Timothy $3.00 per bu., Clover $9. Alfalfa $9.50, Sweet Clover 35.40. 
Alsike Clover ons Timothy $5.00 per bu. ea all other Field Seeds at portion- 
ately reduced prices. We are exclusive Grass and Field Seed Specialists and sell 
on a Profit-Sharing Plan, at bed-rock prices. Write for our big Seed Guide, 

‘the most complete, scientific, practical planter’s guide ever printed. Write for our Free 


Samples of Seed. you want to buy. Our Guide explains our low prices and tells how you can 
save money on better quality and share in the profits. It means money to you. 


MONEY AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO., Dept. 219 , 43d and Roby Street, Chicago, iil. 
FIELD SEEDS" At Wholesale Prices 


Ww aac ill. Write 
for our Special ‘Mo Rey-Havi bie List anc and ¢ 
sold 
eat, Speltz, Barley, “Sons Millet. Oo 


our reduced prices on Best 
all Farm and Garden ods. Wri Write today or 160-page 





































eaned Attaitay #60 °bu., Pumothy, 


Timothy. Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Artichokes. 
samples and special low on 





mF peng them a little later, the runners 
ll not be long enough to be in the way, 
—Mac. 


seeds you require. Will send 
once, as we can save you money. 





Free 
‘Ifalfa to those who wish it. rite at 
ay AK. BERRY Org CO., BOX 219. CLARINDA. IOWA 





























































You Need [his 


Big FREE Seed Book 


For 28 years we have been growing 
and developing field and garden seeds 
of all kinds. We are the introducers of 


many most popular heavy-yielding varieties 


of toes, corn, oats, etc. All are shown 


a fully described in 
Olds’ 1916 Seed Book 


—the most conveniently arranged and easiest 
read seed book published. Contains 9 pages 
—over 350 illustrations. are plain 
and the general arran 

easiest book to order from. 

have a small vegetable garden ora big farm, 
you need this book. Send for a copy. /!'s free. 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 





We want every 
ousris.” 








it 
cond rebate check for l0c. 
wor!d’s finest seeds. 
BARRIS BROS.SEED 
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and spread by driving a chise 
sold | lapped parte. 


GARDEN, FIELD OR FARM 


Increasing Demand, 





Jap Calendula an’ Chitdren’s Botanical Gar- 
collection of flower seeds. With this col- 





Large Profits 
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pose 
rather large, it will be desirable in most 


100 Reot Sets, with Full Information $1.00 
Write for list of our $1 Friend Makers, consisting 
of all kinds of Fruit Trees, Berries and Roses. 








‘ i to the 
directions for 
making eyes 
— in our last 
esson. As the 
eye for this pur- 

must be 


Co 





449.24 = 
Making a Clevis — 


instances that the stock be staved before 
the ends are made flat. 


To determine the length of rod required, 
take twice the length plus one and a half 
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ockford Tongueless) 
—Disc Harrows— 


are the standard of quality. Made in all sizes. 


. € prices direct 4 from ry “ 
Factory ToF arm—?°°?"* 








timesthespan. As it is rather an awkward 
task to shape a clevis by means of hammer ! 
and tongs, the method shown at figure 24, 
will no doubt be appreciated. — 

Heat the middle portion, but keep the 

es cool, then select a position on the horn 

the anvil, where its diameter corres- 
ponds to the span that is desired for the 
clevis. Place punches or rods thru the 
eyesasshown. Then, keeping the pressure 
equal, bring the punches to the position 
shown by dotted lines, and your clevis will 
have true shape. 

In making open links take five-eighths 
inch round > Fa cut in eight-inch lengths, 
_ the oe to a ~ wy ty into 
the form of a ring, the flat e i 
about three inches. Place on the anvil 
with the flat ends down, and give an oval 
shape by striking with a hammer. Place 


it firmly in a vice with the | ends up 
‘tween the 


The ver, imple 
ask of placing a 
elip on a single- 
tree may be done 
in a very bungling 
manner when it is 
not undertaken 
mnoey. 
er that 


In or- 
ou may 








EGGS WANTED In payment for Nursery Stock- 
Valley Farm Company, Newburgh,N.Y- 


AVOcADO-THE COMING FRUIT 










Avocadoes, or alligator pears, now in 
humuted supply. sell at $2 00 to $4.00 8 
doren. Demand growing rapidly. Only 
few handred acres planted; suitable land 
searce Weselertchoice DadeCounty land. 
and meintain groves for you on 
assuring profitable investment, Free 
booklet gives particulars 


Dorn Brothers Co.cch Ave.. Larkins, Pic. 
Seeeeee ea eceocaeeeaee 


SEED CORN 
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St Lor nsle-tree, it is 
£7. only necessary to 
proceed as shown at figure 20. Heat the 
clip and spread it so it will move freely to 
the desired position. Place the hardy in 
»osition, then place the single-tree and clip 
in the position relative to the hardy and 
— as a, 

y placing the hammer on the clip it is 
held demly and the single-tree may be 
turned or slipped to any position desired. 
Then by pressing the wood and the clip 
against the hardy while the clip is being 
driven to place, you are assured of having 





Ca , our stoe 
4 a RROS. amen — hy my — - 
Mala Deserille, New ¥ 
You'll Never hegrat Planting Kelly frees 














it placed as desired. The end clipe may 
be controlled in the same manner. 





At figure 10! 
: is shown a, 
a ' of re- 
APPLE TREES from the eutti 
a Fe 
'F 
vere Gents cach | atte om imation 
“name. Catalogue of all kinds of trees Siteutt nate Dany Fg mw fu 


free for the asking 
Western Nursery Company 


Lawrence, Kansas 


“Try-a-bag’”’ of fertilizer. 


UU 


Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore. 


ao 00000 
FRESH DUG FRUIT TREES 
Dansville grown, hardy, frec from disease. The fin- 
est stock you ever saw. Dug and shipped to order— 


py tree catalog tells the wee Care for a sopy,, 
"Hos E. SEERIN. SExYMAN. 


55 Main Street, 


Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
i Agents wanted. Ad- 


Detroit or 
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ae is not used. 
At C in the drawing is shown the jaws of 
the vice, which are opened just sufficiently 
to allow the sections to pass between them. 


being driven down thru the jaws of the 
vice. The section bar F resting on the jaw 


nor have I ever broken a section by this 
method. 

It is well to remember when riveting new 
sections to the bar, that the effectiveness 
of a rivet may be greatly reduced by ham- 
mering it after it has been drawn to the 








DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


point where further riveting only adds a | 





Then by striking the section B a sharp | direct, 
blow, the rivets are sheared by the section | ;o¢gpu 


of the vice is not subjected to any strain, | SUA ah 





' 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS Truthful and valuable filus 
trated catalog free, worth $1. 

Plant , Merrill, Mich., Bohemtan Nurseryman. 
Plant .00 1000. Cata- 

trawberry (ers ki Meaine 
the Fall-Rearere Free. L. 6. TINGLE, Bex 27, Pitteville, B4 











strain on the parts. Especially is the head 
liable to give when required to withstand 
the working strain. "Begin forming the 
rivet head with oe blows, by which 
means the rivet will stave while the head 
is being shaped, which is most desirable, 
as a rivet that ang tee not fill the space it is 
intended to, will not render g service. 

It will usually be found on looking over 
the bar after finishing new sections, that 
the riveting has caused the bar to bow. 
This may be easily corrected by placing 
the bar on an anvil, the reverse side 
and tapping lightly with a hammer.—J. 


DRAINAGE—A GOOD INVESTMENT 
Continued from page 9 


sides not fully drained the surface soil 
thru which water can readily pass is often 


thin and frequently underlaid by a stiff [ 


and almost impervious clay. The result 
is that when beating rains fall, this thin 
layer of top soil quickly becomes filled 
with water, the excess is forced to flow 
off over the surface and carries with it 
considerable portions of the most fertile 
soil of the field. The fact that the cream | 
of the fertility of uplands and hillsides is | 
constantly being carried down to the low er 


lands by the action of surface washing is | 


- 





one of the most potent factors in keeping | 
the valleys and bottom lands much more | 


productive than the higher land surround- | 


ing. Any method which results in making 
soil more open and porous will increase 
the amount of water it will hold. It is 
evident that the more water passes into 
the soil the less there will be to flow off 
over the surface, and it is water flowing 
over the surface that causes W ashing. 

It is not ible to give a general 
estimate of Page of Eve see vhich 
would be of any value when applied toa 
particular project. The cost is dependent 
upon the nature of the soil, the depth and 
distance apart of drains, and the cost. of 
labor in the locality in whic h the work is 
being done. Cost per acre is also depend- 
ent upon whether the entire area requires 
drainage or only certain spots. There are 
few cases, however, in which the value of 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


3 Special Garden < Tm, 
*.\\Collection For //. , 
' The Housewife \—_. 
























increased crops W ill not pay a high rate of | 
interest upon the sum necessary to drain | 
the land. 

A typical example of the income derived 
from drainage is furnished by the experi- 
ence of a northern Jowa farmer. The in- 
vestment in his farm was twelve thousand 
dollars. Prior to drainage of this land the 
net income from the farm was approxi- 
mately two percent annually. Thesum of 
two thousand dollars was expended in 
thoroly draining the farm. is invest- 

ment of two thousand dollars more than 

doubled the income from this one hundred 
and sixty acre farm. In other words, an 
investment of two thousand dollars in 
drainage produced as great an income as 
the investment of twelve thousand dollars 
in land. 

Look over your farm and see if there are 





not spots which have been an expense in 
the pat but which a limited amount of 


drainage will make productive and profit- 
able. ‘The past season was an exception- 
ally good one for pointing out spots which 


could not safely be re ‘lied upon to produce 
crops. It is a wise pian to fix these spots 
while you know where they are. Even tho 
they are unproductive only in unusually 
wet seasons, it will pay to drain them. 
Otherwise the loss in one wet season will 
more than offset the profit in two or three 
seasons of average rainfall. 

In another article I will discuss some of 
the points ——— to the laying out of 
a system of tile drains. 


It pays to be well posted on Machinery, 
Seeds, Incubators or anything else you 
expect to buy sooner or later. A postal 
card sent to any advertiser of the product 
you are interested in will bring you an 
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Choice Garden Fruits for Pickling 
Canning and Preserving 


Good cinod packete--oil you < you will aoed ¢ ee 
oe ome garden. pure seed. 
; og consists of ene % ene packet cach 


A Surprise In Store 
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for pies = 
and preserves. | 
Very prolific, 
TaDLe QUEEN pense Quatity, winter : 
squash. ns Septem! we to 8 in. 
jong, 4t06)n. diameter. A Vote Of Thanks 
Apri Pre Maio — --Suj e citron. 80 to 40 To Mother 
pounds weight. kes delicious sweet pickles and 


8 fine ples. 
The cathre ® fn for phew ae apo packets each worth much more than we ask— 
sent you propel for 35e. This low price is to introduce us to you—to 
make friends and customers, 


FARM SEEDS 


Listen-—-Ralise bigge Cro) from your farm. Our 

seeds insure mon att you ~pare seeds +8 rasled tested clean and free from impurities. We Geow 
ou hy 

of Oats, Wheat, Seed Corn, Alfalfa, a, now, Wie ne eS 4 

D Corn is a! 


ete, 
pughl tested and of the very fin ¢ varteties which Id 
ps. Our reputation Back of ov ery bushel of seed corn o “* ship. You can gut F ‘money bask 
dyes are not satisfied. 
our booklet---‘ ee a 
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<e ducer , iperesace fe fertility Moke Makes fine hay and 
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A ‘IOWA SEED CO. 
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+ Dept. D-4 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


$30,000 For Gne Crop 
from a 5-year Old Chestnut Orchard 


Plant for profit or for decoration—plant a thousand trees or a single one— 
Sober Paragon Chestnut will pay you more in dollars and satisfaction than anything 
else you could plant. 

1915 crop sold for $6 to $12 per bushel, the highest 
| te on record, Large nuts averaging 1 to 2 inches in 

ameter, and as sweet and delicious as the Native Chest- 
put. The only large sweet chestnut in the world. 


SOBER PARAGON ‘meer 


ne CHESTNUT 
e tree pictu one year from t, bore th 
shaute on ps at three years it bore t nga 


ree quarts. An 
orchard pays from the start because you start with 
ing trees, 


Every Tree We Ship This Spring Bore Chestnuts Last Season 
eet eee are magnificent trees for park or lawn; they make wick, 
» symmetrical growth, with luxuriant s ng foliage, clean 
trunk and “|: appearance, 1 of this 
e secured exclusive control of this variety in 1908 and every t 
bears our metal tag with the trade mark name ‘‘Sober P i, hoe 


@F-Fiftieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anniver- 
sary Souvenir Rose Free with every order. 


Our 1916 Catalog and Planting Guide—Includes Nut Culture, 
Frutis, Roses, Shrubs, Bvergreens, ec., matied Free om Request. <>" 


GLEN BROS., Inc. Grviets Sivischatee NS = 


1766 Main St., Rochester, 
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Best Fertilizer for producing bigger 
crops of eens. fltalfa, Clover and alt all Legumes. 
Wehavea handsomet illustrated magazine 
called the* ‘Legume 1 Grower om uments Bese 
89, ond tall us the eee our seed 
Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Co., Bloomfield, §. 2. 





















instructive, interesting catalog or other 
literature. 
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Write for full information, sample and 1916 Catalog. 
MPANY, 


THE BAR SEED CO 
1511 Massach Ny ow 
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A SEED 


CORN 


By OTTO RAUHAUS 





Feb., 1916 


EXPERIENCE 


SUCCESSFUL AT 
Hutchinson, Champaign, Fremont 
and Bloomington Demonstrations 





HIS is an ex- 

exceptionally 

bad year on 
seed corn and 
many farmers 
would be interested 
in testing, if they 
realized the benefit 
they would derive 
therefrom. My de- 
sire is to give the 
information which 
{ have gathered 
both from experi- 
ence and observa- 
tion, so that it will 
interest as well as 
help my farmer 
friends. In the 


seven years from 1903 to 1910 we were) up 


planting two hundred acres on an average 
each season and each season we had to re- 
lant too, or plant very heavy to avoid it. 
During this seven year period, we picked 
our seed corn when husking and piled it 
up in an airy place. In the late winter we 
culled out the undesirable ears; then, from 
the good looking ears we took one or two 
kernels, examined the germs with a knife 
and if it was a bright, brittle germ, we 
passed that ear as being O. K. The ears 
with mushy or oily germs were discarded, 
but still we had to replant some fields each 
year. 
About this time I got the “better seed 
corn” fever and to try out one of my pet: 
ideas, I made a testing box two feet square, 
marked it off into squares two by two) 
inches and numbered them from one to 
forty-eight. Then I took forty-eight ears 
which had been tested by our usual 
method and passed at 100 percent seed 
corn. 

From each of these ears I took four 
kernels, each from a different location. 
These kernels from ear No. 1, I put im 
square No. 1 in my testing box; ear No. 2, 
in square No. 2, and so on till all forty- 
eight squares were filled. I was careful 
to keep the ears in line so I could easily 
compare the results later on. 

I covered my testing box with flannel, 
kept it damp and had the tester box in a 
warm room. At the end of four or five 
days, I examined it and found that most 
of the kernels had sprouts of various sizes; 
some looked strong and hardy, others more 
weakly. Some had a very strong root 
system, while some had nice sprouts and a 
very weak root system. In two squares 
every kernel was dead. These results, 
two ears dead and several very weak, left 
about 80 percent good strong seed ears. 

Facts that Convince 

Here, I decided was our reason for con- 
tinued replanting or very poor stands; | 
also, here were the material convincing | 
facts which led us to invest in a seed tester, 
a machine with 400 cups in four trays. It 
is a “water tester.” Four hundred ears | 
can be tested at once with it. It is a 
simple tester built along scientific lines 
and what is more, it gives results which 
prove it far superior to any method of 
germ examination by the pen-knife route. 

I generally give my corn a severe test, 
and after the test I examine each cup 
earefully. Those showing 100 percent are 
put aside as my choicest corn. In 
some cups only five out of six kernels grow; 
these are put in a separate place and called 
85 percent. Any cup containing grains 
with very weak sprouts or roots or any 
eups having less than five good kernels | 
out of six (six kernels is what I place in 
each cup) indicates that the ear from which 
they were taken is too weak to be con- 
sidered as seed corn. 

This is a safe, certain, and accurate 
method and by it corn can easily be divided | 
into three classes: strong, medium, and 














| them, but he would not hear to it. He 


from their country style of sausage, sold 


dead. Plant your 
strong seed first. 
As most of us like 

to start early in 
May, often it is un- 
settled weather, 
cold and wet, but 
this strong 100 per- 
cent corn will stand 
twenty-four hours 
of a good rain. It 
will take more 
abuse and still come 
up so regular and 
even that you will 
be surprised and 
hugely pleased. 
Plant two kernels 
and two will come 
. Plant three and it is ditto, ninety- 
eight times = of 4 —. 

y_ method is to plant strongest 
seed first and the 85 percent corn later 
when weather is more settled and warmer. 
This 85 t seed is stronger than the 
av tested seed, so you are safe 
but of course 100 nt is so good you 
ee hreey ey tpers pen geet olen aan 

then let it rain or get cold, you don’t 
need to eens dem faeteitin 
to kind of corn. it; if on 
ne ah You will be convinced TPan 
sure. The work is all easy and can be done 
in winter, 

In the years from 1910 to 1915 we 
pean tested seed, never less than one 
vundred acres per season. We had some 
light stands, squirrels and moles 
did some damage, but we did not have to 
replant an acre and our yield averaged 
fifty-five to sixty bushels per acre for the 
five years. 

I bought three hundred ears, tested it, 
and found seventy-five ears too weak to 
plant. The man whom I bought it 
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Light Tractor 




























forty-two ears weak and dead. 
I saved the forty-two ears and was willing 
to return them and allow the man to test 


said he did not guarantee his corn, even 
tho it was $3 per bushel. Yet I was glad 
that I did not take it for granted that the 
seed was just because it was high 
ae y stand would have been so ' I will give a lot of new 
on ant ey eee I — have gv | sorts free with onder 
=f replant or take ut a 70 percent Ifill. Buy and test. = 

The tester saved this. My corn from 
the tested seed which remained from the 
above mentioned bushel averaged seventy 
bushels per acre. Buy seed corn in the 
ear and test it always. 

Try a tester even tho only a home made 
box. Let the boys help. + them try a 
few acres with strong tested seed’ and the | 
same amount of acres of old method tested 
seed. At the end of the season you will 
vote for testing too. This is an exceptional 
year; a bad one on seed corn. Be sure to 
test now if ever. 


PAINT IRON TO PREVENT RUST 

You can buy metal paint which con- 
tains plumbago, but you may be where 
such paint is not obtainable. Make iron 
paint rahe = es stoves or any iron apt 
to rust in i 


seasons b to- 
scther one part powdered rain and theo| WHITE SWEET $™=40 
parts lard. If you want it blacker add Per 
some black lead to the lard. Apply a thin L VER Bu. 
coat and rust will not appear. ' + 


A few people are making alargeinoome | $0 “Guide wp ten stnols ‘and produces im- 


illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, I, 


Don’t risk your profits by 
uncertain seed. Our 


dard act 


i" 


using 
W perfuct corn Sroduces 
Grown =~ our 


Picked in a Sack—Dried on a Rack 


direct to the consumer, but there is an| Bei Tyee’ catalog and cireuiar about unbalied and 
outlet for considerable ‘more. When the me eles w, 

hog market gots too low there ia an oppor- Sc A: BERRY CRED CO. BOX 919 CLARIDA, tows 
tunity for the grower to e@ money cur- —_ plants grown 
ing hie own meate and selling direct to the Small Fruits fn. also 1 

consumet. 
































THE VALUE OF FERTILIZERS , 

In purchasing commercial fertilizers we | 
buy a definite number of pounds of nitro-| 

en, potash and phosphoric acid, 
ee - of the total bulk of the fertilizer. 

The guaranteed analysis will show 
exactly how much plant food there is in 
soluble form and no attention should be | 
Len to the “equivalents” as they do not 

represent available plant food. If this| 
analysis indicates that the fe — con- | 
tains three percent nitrogen, ten percent | 
phosphoric acid and six perce at potash— | 
which is a higher percentage than nine | 
out of ten indicate—it means that aton of | 
the fertilizer contains sixty pounds of 
nitrogen, two hundred pounds of phos- 
phorie acid, and one hundred and twenty 

vounds of pot: ash, making a total of three 
me and eighty pounds of actual 
plantfood in the ton of fertilizer. 

To know whether it will pay to purchase 
this three hundred and eighty pounds at 
the price charged for the ton of fertilizer, 
one must estimate what the same plant 
food would cost in the cheapest form which 
is readily procurable. For example, the 
actual potash contained in muriate of 
potash costs about five cents a pound; 

phosphoric acid in acid phosphate will 
cost about the same. Nitrogen purchased 
in the form of nitrate of soda will cost 
about twenty cents the pound, By these! 

values, the imaginary brand of commercial 
fe rtilizer under consideration is actually | 
worth twenty-eight dollars, that is, twelve 
dollars for the sixty pounds of nitroge n, 
ten for the two hundred pounds of phos- 
phorie acid and six for the hun and 
arn pounds of potash. 

The difference betwees this twenty-| 
eight dollars and the price charged for the | 
ton of commercial fertilizer is the sum to 
be paid for the labor of mixing the ingredi- 
ents, freight, etc., so the problem reduces 
itself into the simple decision as to just 
how much one can afford to pay for having | 
this work done. 

One should also know exactly what his 
own soil needs before m: uking any extensive 
use of fertilizers and, having obtained this 
information, the nee aded elements should 
be purchased in the cheapest available 
form. Many a farmer is wasting ashes 
ane buying potash, Yet if not allowed to 
leach out, wood ashes are rich in this 
element and also contain a Is arge amount | 
of lime which is of value in correcting acid-| 
ity of soil, Wood ashes are especially | 
beneficial to marshy soils and to heavy} 
loams. It seldom pays to buy ashes if the | 
haul is long, but if such purchase is to be 
made the buyer should make sure that the 
ashes do not contain coal residue and are 
not adulterated.—A. E, 


OUR SWEET CLOVER CROP 

Just after December 20th, or any time 
after that date, when you find the ground 
bare of snow, we sow our common white 
sweet clover seed on wheat yund, mixed 
with common red clover and alsike. Here 
is the proportion. Sweet clover seed, ten 
pounds, common red, three pounds, alsike, 
about one and one-half pounds per acre. 
We much prefer the sweet clover seed in 
the hull. Our soil is well limed. Sweet 
clover seed sown in northern Indiana the 
last of December or in January or Febru- 
ary will need no special treatment of the 
seed. Sweet clover should not be clipped 
the first season of its growth. 

But for hay it should be mown close to | 
the ground the second season, but not | 
close enough to injure the crowns. This is 
to make a good, fine hay. 

It should? be ’ clipped when about ten! 
inches high. We have followed this plan 
for years and get a very firie quality of | 
mixed hay. To grow sweet clover for! 




















| 
| 
| 


seed, I would sow the seed alone and also 
clip it close to the ground with the mower 
the second season just the same as for hay. 
The season of 1914 we got 240 pounds of 
glean, unhulled sweet clover seed of one- 
third acre, worth $15 per bh 

.AB., Ind, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| ThisBig Book — 


Wor th>100 


— Yours for a 
| Mere Postal! 


U might as well make up 
your mind right now to 
plant cleaned and graded 
seed "mie or pay a fearful 
penalty in loss of crops at harvest 
‘a time—particularly this year when farm 
seed everywhere is reeking with foul weeds 
and sickly grain (due to past summer's heavy rains). 
In So Gites book of min Harvest of Gold’’ I prove the need of cleaned, graded 
seed so conclusively that 3 yoa Ail oever Son another bushel of ordinery seed grain. 


How to Clean and Grade 
Seed Grain and Grass Seed 


This remarkable book explains the chea silks, broken , tips, butts and an- 
quickest, easiest way to clean any kind of even "kernels; — oor ectly flat, even grains 
seed. Wheat or Rye—how to remove wild cata, '% perfect drop. C lover—how to re- 
ch cockle and wild buckwheat. How to grade 
— orrye. ee Ig a mus' ane. 
wild peas, quack grass, cockle, straw joints, thistle 
buds; a nd ‘how to Wr +- timothy, wheat and 
vetch =. oats; how to grade out all twin oats, | remove 
in oats and hull oats; 7 to get perfect oats for mastered, carte false 
rill. Barley—how to get brewers or seed grain shrunken, pt | droug 
free of wild oats, at} and all other weeds. is is juse @ sample ote the priceless 
Beans and s—how to clean, grade and re- | information contained in the book 
ee oan and defectives — 18 varieties, inctag- 
Corn—how to remove cobs, 


Best t Offer I Ever Made ona 
Chatham Grader and Cleaner 


Book also tells you how you can get my latest model Chatham 
Grane oS and Cleaner st an astound! lew price; how you can 
try the machine 30 days free; how you can buy oneasy credit terms. 
rite me at once and I will include my Corn Grader or Wild Oat 
absolutely free with The Chatham Mill. This is far the best 

Send Big Free 





















as = easily worth $100.00 to “—_ 








Largest Truck Gardener 
in Milwaukee County 


Uses a 














. Te oe h of Milwaukee County gets his produce to the highest priced markets in 


? the best condition with a Federal Truck. 


One of the most important factors of the farmer’s success or failure is transportation, the 
getting of his products to the railroad, to the city market, of direct to the con- 
sumer in prime condition and in time for the highest prices. 


A Fedor 4, ,]+ Will do your hauling at less cost than a number of teams 


f horses couk 


“pee;npo farmers that cannot use trucks individually should club together 
Progressit e and buy a Federal for “Community Hs auling.”” 


Write us for Results obtained by Federals on Dairy Farms, Fruit Farms, Grain 
© Farms, Truck Gardens, all kinds of farms. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK C0., 
192-200 Leavitt Street, 


DETROIT, 
MICH. 















advertising columns o s of SUCCESSFUL FARMING are full of 
—|ideae and suggestions for your comfort, convenjence and profit. Read 
them carefully. 
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We Now Present a 
Marvel Motor in the 


Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 
Patent No. 116586! 








Officially Breaking All Stock Car Records up to 100 Miles. Also All 
Stock Car Records for Quick Acceleration—Under A.A. A. Supervision 


100 miles in 80 minutes, 21.4 seconds, averaging 


74.67 miles per hour, with driver and passenger. 
The previous best record of 72.49 was made by a car with 
more cylinders, more cylinder capacity and driver only 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and pas- 


senger. 

During this trial speed laps were made at 76.75 miles pes 
our 

70.74 miles in one hour, carrying 5 passengers, 


with top and windshield up. 
The previous best record for stock car similarly equipped 
was made by a car with more cylinders, more cylinder 
capacity, andl wiih only two passengers. 


Mark what these achievements mean 


No other stock car, in all the world’s records, has done 
what this car has done. 


This is not a mere new model with minor refinements, 
but an epoch-making car. 


Even the rumor has for months kept Motordom on 
edge. But the wildest rumor was tame compared with 
truth. The Super-Six begins a revolution. 


Note first that this change comes at the zenith of 


our success. 


Only last fall a new-model Hudson won a new empire 
for us. It doubled our sales, and made a new record for 


fine cars. 


We stopped that model in the height of demand, 
losing thousands of sales. We spent $1,500,000 to again 
double production. We committed ourselves, on 
materials, etc., for $42,000,000 worth of new-type 


cars. All because of what we now announce. 


A GREATER HUDSON © 


On June 28, 1915, we applied for patent on the 
Super-Six. It was issued on December 28th. 

The claims we made were startling. They meant an 
almost twice-better Hudson. They meant reduced 
vibration in seemingly impossible degree. 


They meant an increase of 50 per cent in possible 


From standing start to 50 miles an hour in 16.2 
seconds. This 7-passenger stock touring car 
was driven 1350 miles at speed exceeding 70 
miles an hour without discoverable wear on 
any part. 
All the above Hudson records were made with the same 
stock car, usi the same moter, at Sheepshead Ba 
way in p Bm Dany under American ye 
Association supervision. 
The most powerful motor per cubic inch dis- 
placement which the world has known. 


motor speed. They meant an addition of 80 per cem 
to our power, without added size or cylinders. 


They would give a new meaning to flexibility, silence 
and ease of control. It was clear that such a motor 
was bound to supersede the best types in existence 


CLAIMS PROVED TRUE 


Those claims were based on shop tests. Now, afte: 
months of road tests, we pronounce them true. 

We compared the Super-Six with our old Six, with 
results told on next page. 

We built and bought Eights to compare with it. Then we built 
and bought V-type Twelves. We were, by the way, among the 
first to test out these types in cars. 

We convinced ourselves in a hundred ways that this new motor 
would dominate the field. Then we abandoned forever the old- 
type Six, and all idea of an Eight or Twelve. 


ALSO A SUPER CAR 


In the months between every detail of the car has 
been raised to this motor standard. 

We designed a new body with larger room and with perfect 
flowing lines. We built it with the double-cowl—in two compart- 
ments, each with a rounded dash. The finest grain leather is 
employed in the upholstery. The new windshield is slanted 
There are disappearing seats in the tonneau. 

We called in famous coach builders, experts and artists. And 
we gave them free hand to reach luxury’s limit in the bodies for 
the Super-Six. 

You will see that they did it. There's no need to argue that. A 
single glance at this new car will impress its superb distinction. 
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To 76 Horsepower—Without Added Size or 
Cylinders 


Three years ago, when Hudson engineers brought 
out the Light Six, it was welcomed as the ideal car. 


A smaller bore and longer stroke lightened engine 
parts immensely. That lightness reduced vibration. 
The engine was a marvel for high speed, economy, 
flexibility and power. 

That motor very quickly drove heavy sixes out. It 


became the pattern type. In two years it multiplied 
Hudson prestige and quadrupled Hudson production. 


BETTERED 80 PER CENT 

Let us compare that Hudson Six-40 with the present 
Super-Six. 

That motor speed capacity is now increased 50 per 
cent. 


The Six-40, at high speed, delivered 42 horsepower. 
The Super-Six delivers 76 horsepower. 


Yet both engines are Sixes. The cylinder size is 
identical. No extra cylinders, size or complications. 
That increase in horsepower of 80 per cent shows the 
saving in vibration. 


The Six-40 has made 55 miles per hour. The Super- 
Six covered 100 miles at an average speed of 74.67 
miles per hour—a 7-passenger stock car, under Ameri- 
can Automobile Association supervision. That breaks 
every record on stock cars, with engines of any type. 
It also has broken all official records in quick accelera- 
tion. 


The Hudson Super-Six 


Mark those comparisons. And remember that the 
Hudson Six-40 was the leading high-grade Six. 


THE MEANING OF SPEED 


Sainte dee le ee er Cee tt i od 


A motor car engine is measured by its possible high 
speed. That signifies lack of vibration. And swift re- 
volution is the only way to high power combined with 
lightness and flexibility. 

High speed in a motor means vast reserve power. It means ability 
to creep on high gear, to pick up quickly, to mount hills without 
effort, to avoid changing gears, to pull readily out of difficult spots. 


All that pertains to luxury of motion depends on a high-speed 
vibrationless motor. That is what is accomplished in the Super- 
Six in a degree heretofore unknown. 


A block's ride in this car will prove it. Severe tests will lead you 
to marvel. Comparison with any car of any type will wipe out 
any question of this new car's supremacy. It is too vast to dispute. 


dis sdepenested ee) 


MORE FINE CARS NOW __ 


This Super-Six will appeal to fine-car buyers. We 
believe, too, it will multiply their numbers. 


The price, despite this luxury, is but $1375. That's because we 
shall build this season 42 million dollars’ worth. 


Many a man who thinks of $1000 will pay the difference for the 
Super-Six. And he will save it in engine wear and fuel. 


The Super-Six is resistless. Its distinction, its beauty, its feel, 
its power, speed and flexibility will delight every motor car lover. 
The man who gets it will have all that any man can get. 


Hudson Dealers Have It Now on Show 
Ask for the Super-Six Catalog—Just Out 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 











Hudson Super-Six with 7-Passenger Phaeton Body—$1 375 f. o. b. Detroit. 
Built as a Roadster, a Cabriolet, a Touring Sedan, a Limousine and a Town Car. 


Also 

















































































THE 
PERFECTION 


STRAW SPREADER 


rid of those straw piles— 

whirls the wet, dry, chunky 

or frozen straw back onto your 
land in an even swath 16 to 20 feet 
wide —returns the nitrogen to your soil— 
makes a humus mulch that fncreases your 
yield—keeps the soil from blowing — spreads 
manure better and farther than any manure 





catch clothing. Costs less than a manure 
spreader and attaches to any rack or 

im two hourstime. Light weight and light 
draft. Lf we have nodealer in your section 


Send Us Your Dealer’s Name 


and address— we Il see that you get a 
chance to see the “Perfection” and will 
also send you @ pleasing souvenir. 


UNION FOUNDRY & 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Box G. Ottawa, Kans. 











‘A Promising Region 


The Territory Traversed by the 


in the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia yields bountifully of practically 
all known agricultural products and live stock. 


Farm lands that will produce from four to six 
tons of Alfaifa, from thirty tosixty busheis of corn, 
twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, twenty-five to 
forty bushels of oats, bariey, ete., two tons of hay 
and one thousand to fifteen hundred pounds of 
tobacco, per acre, grass and ure lands that will 

rovide for ® maximum num of live stock eight 
© ten months in the year, may be purchased in 
this section at approximately one-fourth the cost of 
eimilar landsin the Northern, Eastern and West- 
ern states. For illustrative and instructive 
= Meerature, address, 


E L. P. BELLAH, GENERAL AGENT 
: Department B. Nashville, Tennessee 








Nashville, Chattanoogo & St. Louis Ry. 





Toevanveenees HETEHETEN SEDO TDETEN NETH ERE T ETN FPF 
—$—$ $$$ 
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BUY A FARM 


in the 


NATION’S GARDEN SPoT 


VIRGINIA, North and South CAROLINA 
GEORGIA, ALABAMA and FLORIDA 


Land is reasonably cheap, and soil and climate just 
right for gardening, fruit growing, . live stock, 
dairying and general farming. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 
Information and descriptive Literature free. 
G.A.Cardwell, Desk C Wihes Bites. Desk C 
A. & |. Agent, 
Wilmington, N.C. 


SUTTON’S Corn Grows 


Sutton’s Pure Bred Seed Corn 
assures good stand, larger yields, 4 
bigger ears. Pi 
Don’t take chances this year—be he. 


su 

mand and high prices for corn. 

the most out of your labor 
ground. Largest seed corn firmin ry 
the world—grow allourown corm 
All standard varieties— germination & 

cally perfect. Earor shelled. ¢ 

Wee Prite for FREEguideforcorn 
growers. THE G. D. cneees co, “SS 
Dept. PF ason City, I. 
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CULTIVATE THE MEADOW 
By advising cultivation for the meadow, 
it is not meant to take a four-shovel culti- 
vator and dig the meadow-growth all up 


by the roots, but it will stand much more 
os than one-tenth of the farmers 

I learned this by noticing the edge of a 
meadow next to a corn-field, where I had 
turned on the meadow in giving the corn its 
cultivation. Of course, the shovels dug 
up considerable of the timothy and clover, 
and I, naturally, took it for granted that 
there would be little hay on that strip 
next to the corn-field. 

After the corn was laid by, no particular 
eer - Rm 4 to this part of the 

I came to mow it for 
= roo} vee later, I observed that this 
strip on which I had turned while cultivat- 
ing the corn, looked considerably taller 
and thicker than that next to it. And this 
proved to be so—the hay on that culti- 
vated strip was the heaviest and the nicest 
hay I that season. 

e effect of cultivation is readily under- 
stood, when we consider that the sod of 
the meadow was opened by the shovels, so 
the air and sunlight could penetrate the 
earth. Moisture also entered the ground 
more rapidly than if it had remained hard 
and unbroken. Again, the thinning-out 
by the shovels digging some of the growth 
up, gave more room for the remaining 
= to grow and develop than where the 
stand is thick. 

Ever since this experience I have|-— 
; managed to give the meadow some sort of 
'a working every spring. An ordinary 
spike-tooth harrow, with the teeth set at 
about forty-five degrees angle, usually will 
open up the sod sufficiently. A cross-har- | 
rowing may be necessary. Of course, it | 
will not do to run any implement over the 
meadow till it gets in working-order in the 
spring, no more than one should stir his 
corn-field soil while it is unfit to work. 

I have used a dise on the meadow in 
early spring, but it must be set so it will 
not go into the ground to any great depth, 
as it would cut the roots and damage the 
growth. Where there are light or bare 
spots in the meadow, it will pay the farmer 
well to take some seed along when he is 
| working on the meadow, ss = 
| on the spots wheré it was necessa 
| the ground up considerably. This A 
help to re ate this soil, thus increasing 
the profits from that source. 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered in connection with the working of 
the meadow this season, is the fact that 
most meadows could not be cut at the 
ee _ last summer, and so went to 

some instances, the meadow- 
grass went down before it was harvested, 
and practically all of the seed was 
deposited on the ground. This seed has 
taken root, and the meadow will be sodded 
unusually thick another season, so that 
the working will need to be considerably 
heavier and more thoro this spring, in 
order to prevent the formation of a growth 
that would be too thick for best results.— 
M. C., Iowa. 











| On a busy farm an old implement is 
' worth more & its bolts than it will usually 
sell for as junk. Be sure and dismantle it 
in the back yard, however. 
The size of nails you are hunting for will 
| be handy if you make a tray, partition it 
off and stock up 
Protect the ek. he is’your friehd. He 
is one of the largest consumers of beetles 








tractor gives you the power 
A you need to practice best Seats 
methods, plow deep and do all 
work in the right way atthe right 
which means bigger crops. Gives you 
power that doesn’t have to stop for 
rest or Fad pd a pred that hot weather 
and hard ground can’t stop— power 
in a concentrated form that one man 
can be 
You can’t turn a switch and stop a 
b a tractor stops 
work. 
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| Stokes Seed * Catalin 
r—really helps you— 


A ‘different’ seed catalog the’ offers you 


“different” seeds. It insures protection he 
etable growers by presenting only ‘‘pedigr ; 


Its descriptions are accurate. Its 
ee neon what a have actually 


oduced. Ita information is clear and 
right to the 
MS O18 “Stokes Seed Catalog Is the 


authoritative seed book for the commer- 
celal } = gin <5 eae. It shows the way to 
better crops money, and gives you an 
insight into the werk We are doing toes ve the 
aay - 


k, and UFR Gaely Cens yee RY 
copy Fi SE. Write us today 


STOKES SEED FARMS CO., Inc., 
Dept. 45, Moorestown, N. J. 

















that walks over your fields. 


















ALSIKE SE: 


Sex 519, 


Gartons 2 BELT Se 


te @ sessed Reesher tn yield per acne end weight 
large-berried 





per bushel. Earliest of all oats. Of 
pure white color and great milling and feeding 
value. Extra large heads and strongest straw. 


FREE Illustrated Catalog and Samples 


will show you 2 Se ee oe 
seeds under strong 
Garton Cooper Seed Co., Bex 28 Sagar Grove, IIL 


——---———} 


GOOD LANDS ,3%°,2°,! 


BOGALUSBA, home of the est saw millin the 
vas. Cut over pine lands are for sale close to this 
be bought 





tor $10 an acre, easy come g 
© Oe tnterest a, RU eteck an@ enange 
pe arming—your boys can work in the A ' 
{ ted in Ozone Beit. Building materials ad vanced 
to assist in improving your farm to extent of four 
times cash pay ments. rite, GREAT SOU THERN LUM- 
BER CO., Dept. C. L., P. 0. Box 128, BOGALUBA, LA, 


ALFALFA 2. rn, other Farm Seeds, We 


DeSHON, LOGAN, KANS. 
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CROSS-SOWING THE CLOVER SEED 


A great many factors enter into the 


securing of a good stand of clover, and to || 


a certain extent that of securing a good 
stand of timothy, and a few wor = 7 on the 
former cannot come amiss. 

It is not necessary to take up the dis- 
cussion of the inability of securing a stand 
of clover on sour or acid soils, as that is a 

roblem within itself, but there are a num- 

r of points controlled by climatic con- 
ditions that we may be able to remedy, 
if we will but use good business judgment. 

We cannot control climatic poms ony 
but we may control the effect that climatic 
conditions have on certain things, and the 
conditions favoring a stand of clover is one 
of these. 

Even in a haphazard way two sowings of 
clover stand two chances of a stand against 
one, when sown but once; we all agree to 
this, then why not sow one half your 
clover seed one way, and later, the other 
half crosswise of the first sowing? 

The favorite seeding time of one farmer 
is early when the ground is honeycombed 
by frost, while the favorite pe riod for his 
neighbor i is late when the ground is dry 
and crisscrossed with countless cracks into 
which his clover seed is supposed to fall, 
each of these men swear by their time in 
which to sow, and why isn’t it possible 
for us to combine the favorite time of both, 
then we can feel-sure that we stand two | 
chances to one, of hitting the proper time. | 

The favorite amount of seed per acre 
thru the clover belt seems to be ten pounds 
per acre, when seed is plentiful, down to 
eight pounds per acre when seed is scarce. 
Under favorable conditions one-half of 
this amount ought to make a good stand. 
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The writer has made a practice for some 


Costs Less to Own a 
WITTE and Less to 









ou can buy some of the best auto- 
— es made for $20 to $25 per horse- 
power, figuring prices by motor rating, why should you 
bore more than my prices, hae less than $17.50 per 
power, oor’ any — inder gasoline engine? 
to-date factory an big quantity manufacturing, 
er with my low cost of selling direct from my 
togethe make my prices low. 


seins WIT TE. ENGINES 


a Kerosene, Distillate and Gas. 
6-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability. 
All sizes are water-cooled and easy to start without cranking. Easy 
to understand and manage. bc Tt peal way Le eh —_ 
cost at Ht ees ~~ ¥ Bn wit eS aid- 
nm uide 
fuel engine, Let me send you what mele Oo customers = tn proof of this 

statement. I want you to this is noempty claim. 


My Free Book Tells, 


My book, “How to Judge 


flere Are My 
Latest Prices: 


6H-P.. 329.70 
22 H-P., 412.30 





y 
Engine Saw-Rigs. Engines,” will show you as 
4H-P., $124.25 it has thou s of others, 


6 H-P., 152.25 how to save and make 
8 H-P., 202.15 — in getting an en- 


2 » y Do yourse.f @ 
2 BP. — ~~ A. by reading 








years of sowing four or five pounds per | any engine. Writeme at my nearest office— 


acre early in the spring while the ground is 
honeycombed, later sowing the same 
amount crosswise of the first sowing, and 
in this way I have been successful in gettin 





my book before youget 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine W 
1619 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, 
1619 Empire Building, ~- Pittsburgh, Pa. 






a good stand each season, except on acic w Prices WITTE Engine Saw. a ED. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE 
spots, and that is another subject. _My be completely equip Srendy €3 \4 1619 a 
sts and how vever, in most cases, has consisted Torms ass ~~ we 1619 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


of plants of both the first and later sowings. 
‘he cross-sowing does a great deal to 
insure an even stand, or at least even 
sowing, which has for me, resulted in an 
even stand. 
Some success has been obtained by using 
the disc seeder, as this covers the seed 
lightly; however, extremely dry weather 
at the time that winter wheat is heading 





Po 

ae Without ticn on my part, please 

e cond eee nr ee scke wit your’ allied 
oy pian of low prices and easy terms. 


as sapanipereho) aambiodhantenssnenuetenectadntey 


Postolfice .....cccssccccccescccascccssscccescecesececet 
mm BRF-D.. 
PTririririittt 








and filling, nearly always causes the young | 
plants to perish, unless they are large 
enough to be deep rooted. Here is where 
the advantage to the early sowing comes 
in. The plants are larger and stand more 
drouth. 

Clover seed with high vitality also has 
something to do with the securing of a 
good stand, but after all why not run two 
chances to one in securing the kind of a 
stand that you have been wishing for?— 
O. R. A., Ind. 





A BEE QUESTION 


“Our bees do not put any honey in the 
cap box for us. They fill only the lower 
box and we cannot get any. t can I 
do about this?”—M. B., Ohio. 

If a person will use beeswax comb 
foundation in the little pound sections in 
the super, the bees will start work in the 
upper chamber much more readily. It is 
a good plan also to place one or two 
sections of honey in the super when it is 
put on the hive; this seems to encour. 
the bees. The comb foundation can 
secured from any manufacturer of, or 
dealer in, beekeeper’s supplies. It is 
made of pure ax and not only 








OATS 








OATS, WHEAT, SPELTS, BARLEY 
sil "erong str Ba to health, map beg 
nee" SALTER’S NORTHERN GROWN SEED CORN 


High grade, high testing Wisconsin and Minnesota grown Corn, 
kinds that willeurely ripen in 1916. We have lotsand liu ol le Pedingn vereee 


ALFALFA, SWEET CLOVER, SUDAN AND BILLION $ GRASS 


A quartette invincible. The first two made possible to grow Bg South 
last two ne bay richer than T eta then ; he 
50,000 bushels Seed Porrnn: Timothy ia 10 weeks time on 19 acree! 


SALZER’S ZER-S SEED CATALOG (184 i (184 Pages) 


Tar Beare K hee mood foe quality ia Perm and 
he asking. A postal will bring it to you. Bead tor fc _Brimfulo Bu face, ox 








encourages the bees to start quicker, but 
insures a greater percentage of straight | Tr 
combs. 





PATENTS a PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
Tells what to invent and to it. Write . 
| H. S. Hill, 927McLachiea Bidg., Washingtea, D 
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THE CARE OF PLUM TREES 
A Fruit That Should Be More Widely Grown 


HE ability of 
the plum to 
adapt itself to 
various soil and 
climatic conditions 
makes it one of our 


most Itan 
and valuable fruits. 
There are many 
different varieties 
of this fruit, some 
of which are 
adapted to one soil 
and climate and 
some to another, so 
that-plums may be 
nelected that will 
thrive in every lo- 
cality in the tem- 
perate regions. Cer- 
tain varieties can 
be successfully 
grown in every 
state. In spite of 
its good qualities, 
this fruit is sadly 
neglected, in fact 
a good plum or- 
chard is a rarity. 
The average group of plum trees is merely 
a breeding place for black-knot, only a few 
trees ever bear fine fruit. 

When properly grown and well ripened 
on the tree, the plum is one of the most 
luscious fruits. a dessert fruit and for 
eating out of the hand it is second only to 
the peach. For canning it has but one 
superior, the peach, and for making jelly 
it competes with the currant for first place. 

There are so many different varieties of 
plums that the problem of selecting those 
which are best suited to particular soils 
and climatic conditions is a difficult one. 
Many failures are due to the selection of 
varieties that are not suited to local con- 
ditions. Some of the old-fashioned vari- 
eties are most desirable where they can be 


Five year old p 





ae 
lum tree from which was gatb- 
five crates of plums 


should be set in 
close proximity or 
in alternating rows. 
When planted” for 
commercial or- 

not more 
than one variety 
should be ted 
together in the row 
but the rows should 
be of different vari- 
eties. It is import- 
ant to plant vari- 
eties together that 
blossom about the 
same time so that 
cross pollination 
will take place. 

The majority of 
successful growers 
prefer to plant one- 
year-old Japanese 
trees because they 
are easier to handle 
and train in the 
way they desire 
them to grow. 
the other hand, in 
buying European 
varieties, two-year-old trees usually give 
the best results. These facts sh be 
kept in mind when buying nursery stock. 

Cut back the trees severely before plant- 
ing. Cut off all long roots to within eight 
inches of the main root. Remove all of the 
side branches and shorten the main stem 
to about two or three feet in order to secure 
low heads. ‘Trees pruned in this manner 
are easier to train in the desired direction. 

Plum trees should be pruned about the 
same as apple trees. Keep the center well 
opened to let in air and sunlight, cut out all 
broken and diseased br es and paint 
over the wounds caused by pruning. 
Early in the spring is the best time to 
prune plum trees, tho many successful 








grown successfully, They areslow tocome 


into bearing and are more susceptible to | 


attacks of black-knot. The best varieties 
of the European classes are the Bradshaw, 
Lombard, Italian Prune and Grand Duke. 


Among the other favorite varieties the trees. 
Green Gage should not be forgotten. It is| On all farme where it is practicable I 


an excellent large plum and somewhat 
later than some of the other varieties. The 
Yellow Egg plum is another choice variety, 
but it is comparatively difficult to grow. 


The Dawson is one of the best market | 


plums and in some sections it is the best to 


grow for family use and the home market. | P ; 
-. droppings afford an abundance of good 
Of the Japanese plums, the Burbank is | plant food for the trees. 


the best. _It seems well suited to sections 
where othérs fail and is an excellent variety 
for market. Satsuma is highly prized for 
canning, but is Jess hardy than the Bur- 
bank, Red June is of rather poor quality, 


tho hardy and prolific. For garden culture | and 


the Abundance is of good quality and very 


growers do consi ~— me - during 
the month of June. en plums are 
grown on a commercial basis it will pay to 
introduce a definite system of pruning, but 
on the average farm it is well to use the 
apple tree as a guide in pruning the plum 





would advise the planting of plum trees in 
poultry yards, e poultry will eat up 
most of the curculios and give the soil 
yartial cultivation while scratching and 
eeping down weeds. They also solve the | 

lem of fertilizing the trees for their 


The J ese varieties are less suscep- 
tible to black-knot, but they are not im- 
mune. Spraying helps to check the disease 
but proper pruning will do more. Cut out 
urn every black-knot as soon as it is 
discovered. By persistent effort there will 
be no difficulty from this source. Spray- | 








prolific. The trees are not hardy and it is 
not desirable for commercial purposes. 
Among the hybrids the Wickson is widely 


planted, but it cannot be recommended as | or ripe rot. 


a high-class variety. The Gold and Gon- 
zales are not adapted to a northern cli- 
mate. The Japanese varieties, tho short- 
lived on sand, will do well for years on 
light soils and yield fair crops. All of the 
old-fashioned European varieties thrive 
on a heavy clay soil or on loam with a 
clay subsoil. Some varieties will do well 
on wet land, tho it is not best to plant 
plum trees on land that is not properly 
drained. On good, gravelly soils all kinds 
of plums oma be grown with success. As 
a general proposition soils that are good 
for applea will prove good for plums. 
Nearly all varieties of plums bear better 
crops of fruit when a number of varieties 
are growing near each other. When the 
trees arf planted in gardens the varieties 


ing with bordeaux mixture and careful | 
| hand thinning will help to check the brown 
e curculio is considered by 
}many to be ruinous to the plum crop. 
Some years it greatly reduces the yield, 
but. during the average season it is not a 
serious menace to the fruit. It seldom 
reduces the yield on trees in poultry yards. 
The San Jose scale is the most dangerous 
, insect toa plum tree. It multiplies rapidl 
| and trees once attacked are quickly vale 
| Experiments show that it may be held in 
check by the use of lime-sulphur spray. 
| Plum trees require about the same spray- 
ing as apple trees. Good, thoro spraying 
three or four times during an a 
season will give good results. Reduce the 
bordeaux mixture to half strength for 
| plum trees. Too strong bordeaux mixture 
will be injurious to the foliage, especially | 
the Japanese varieties —W. . K. 





Feb., 1916 
MULCH THE YOUNG TREES 


“It isn’t always such a job to get the 
young trees started to ing in the 
oe, ee marked er meee pseent who 
was iring my thrifty-looking young 
orchard, “but the test comes later on— 
along in August. and September.” 

Those few words were remembered, and 
they have helped to make me take pre- 
cautio methods for preventing the 
ruining 0! young inees by e late-summer 

iryness, which usually comes at about the 
time of year mentioned by the fruit-tree 
agent. 

Just, before this dry season set in the 
following year, I took the spade and went 
around the trees, turni soil up to a 
os dep deep as I dared, without 

turbing the surface-roots. This gave 
the young trees ne piacere —n 
so necessary to their proper development, 
and at the same time, formed a sort of dust 
or fine dirt-mulch, as the soil was well pul- 
verized while ware it up. 

That finely worked soil was not packed 
down any, but was smoothed a little; then 
straw was hauled and packed around the 
base of each tree, the covering extending 
for a couple of feet on all sides, and being 
two or three inches deep. 

This formed a sort of blanket around the 
young trees, which mitigated the action 


On| of the sun and wind on the moist earth 


underneath, and tended to prevent the 
escape of any moisture from below. Also, 
in case of light rains, which often fall dur- 

gel J period of late summer, and 
which y ever ane becky, Sogume to op 
anything much good under ordinary con- 
dittone, this layer of straw allowed the 
water to sift thru into the soil, where every 


drop of it was utilized. 
I never lost a single tree treated by this 
od, and they a wonderful 


wth that epee Yee ight thru the 
uthy period which follo the mulch- 
ing. Some of them made a growth of over 
four feet, and they have done well ever 


since. 

This first. mulching of straw has turned 
into a fine fertilizer long ago, and another 
covering of straw should take its place 
next season before the dry period comes on, 
Leaves are even better for this purpose 
than the straw, as they form a closer cover- 
ing, and are richer in fertilizing elements. 

always toss a light sprin of dirt 

over either straw or leaves when putti 
them around trees. This prevents the wind 
from scattering the covering away from 
the trees.—M. C. 


$15.00 TO BUYERS 
OF SEEDS, BULBS OR TREES 

We want your opinion about the seed 
bulb and nursery advertising in Successful 
Farming. We want you to tell which 
advertisement of seeds, bulbs or trees is 
the best. We are willing to pay for the 
best letters. 

The letter must not be over two hun- 
dred words, and on one side of the sheet 
with plenty of white space at each edge. 
It must tell what you bought of the ad- 
vertiser and why you bought it of him 
instead of some one else. 

The one who presents the best reasons 
will get five dollars in cash. The next 
best ten will get a credit of one dollar 
each, good for seeds, bulbs or trees, to be 
ordered of any advertiser in Successful 
Farming. 

You are not to judge advertisements 
from size or because you have ordered of 
the advertiser before. 

Study the advertisements in this issue 
and write your ietter now. The contest 
closes April Ist, and the winners will 
be announced in the May number. It 
will be impossible to answer each letter 
by mail except to the winners. Good 
reasons rather than fine words or pood 
writing will count. In your letter please 
tell how much money oe are spending 
this year for seeds, and also for nurse 
stock and what firms you are buying of. 





a Alaa Ace 
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Snow Queen Rose 


GROW 


More—Finer Fruit! 
For Home Use— 
For Market Profits! 


Get a FREE copy of this Great, Big 12x9 inch, 
Four-Color Book—Stark Bro’s 100th Birthday 
Fruit Book. Just off the press! Filled from 
cover to cover with true-to-life color photos of 
leading Fruits, Berries, Roses, Ornamentals— 
photos of “‘backyard” orchards, one-acre orchards 
and orchards that cover a thousand or more acres. Printed 
in Nature’s own beautiful colors. A bird’s-eye-view of fruit develop- 
ment for the past Century. A book printed to help you—and 
everyone who owns or wishes to own either a little or big 
orchard. A book that tells all about the best Ornamental 
Shrubs, Shade Trees and Roses. Get it. Read it. Benefit 
by its facts. Read it to learn how— 


The Little“BackYardOrchard” | $67.50 Worth of Fruit 
Netted $92.70 Clear Profit | From 7 Stark Trees 


—and 1 Stark Grape Vine. Turn 
w he harves' 70 worth 6 of this handsome, helpful book and read 
“ fruit from his little sertle & > "Geendse how Dr. Hetherlin — $67.50 worth 
ted with genuine Stark Trees of Apples, Plums, Cherries, Peaches and 
olith the frat for my own from his wee little orchard of clean, 
thy wine Stark Trees. 


> meory Searing: 
Every bese bristles w 
‘ou can use— on Stark trees trees, etc. _ that should inspire you to grow more, finer 
ona S eet of ground—and 4 have alot of fruit lefé fruit! Let L. E. Hastings tell you how he sold $25.00 
over to sell It’s onl question of better, of cherries in one year from 2 Stark 
bigher-quality trees, Leare be how to select bet ‘fraié trees! how H Wisch $250.00 from 
trees, vines and small fruit. Learn how to land- en acre of grapes! 
scape your grounds. Get the boot 


100th Birthd 

Stark Bro’s (0! wl 
- Fruit Book 

urseries—Since 1816 at 

Louisiana, Mo. FREE 

Jerre ee mee 

best va titi of Hoes Oroamectal for ne Vinee 
Learn How Fruit Growers 
Make Fortunes 


ruit 
Read the truth in th beck and get the 
Sipe of experience of such men 


PW. Hale 
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EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


Delicious Fruit Until After Frost 


By TAD POWELL 


IKE many 
fF ether good 

things, it 
wook the everbear- 
ing strawberry a 
long time to come 
into its own. Even 
today, sixteen 
years after their 
discovery, Oc- 
tober strawber- 


Minnesota state 
fair, and a fruit 
grower of wide 
experience, has 
given these all- 
season berries a 
big boost among 








growers of the 
middle western 
states during the 
past season. thes 
Starting as a skeptic at the beginning of the 1914 season, he 
harvested the last of his crop with the first October frost—an 
enthusiast. 

At a meeting of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
in the winter of 1913, the subject of everbearing strawberries 


- was revived. So much weighty testimony was offered in favor of 


these “sports” that Mr. Bailey and his sister, Mrs. H. R. 
Atherton, also a grower of small fruits, decided to try the plants. 
started their beds the next spring. 

As the everbearing varieties produce well during the first 
year, instead of in the second, like other kinds, Mr. Bailey and 
Mrs. Atherton had an opportunity to taste the fruits of success 
from the very first. ‘They set out the young planta in the spring 
and picked the early blossoms to conserve the vitality of the 
plants while the more common varieties were yielding. 

By the end of July they were getting a fine crop of ripe berries. 
And while they picked the ripe fruit, the plants went steadily 
on producing blossoms. It is a peculiarity of these all- season 
varieties that they contain ripe berries, green ones and flowers 
simultaneously. Purther, they continue this process of budding 
and ripening until frost puts them ovt of commission for the 
season. 

Thru the entire fall, Mr. Bailey and Mrs. Atherton marketed 
in St. Paul, from their Newport farms, the succulent berries 
at an unvarying price of fifty cents a quart. And the beauty 
of the venture was that they had the market so completely to 
themselves there was no need of scurry- 
ing around to find purchasers. One con- 
fectioner greedily grabbed the entire out- 
put of their beds and asked for more. 

In producing the new strawberry, 
Samuel Cooper, an aged horticulturist 
of Cattaraugus County, New York, 
seems to have extended the strawberry 
season indefinitely. It was mere chance 
that made it possible far him to do so. 
One September day, seventeen years ago, 
he noticed in his fields a single plant 
laden with green and ripe fruit. Oppor- 
tunity was knocking. He was equal to 

he occasion, 

The freak was a Bismark, not at all a 
popular variety. The plants in that par- 
ticular Pp itch had come the year before 
from Maryland. But this single late 
bloomer evidently was a ‘‘sport”’ among 

he consignment. Before that time there 
vere certain French and other foreign 
vrown varieties that were said to be late 
producers, but American growers either 
had little confidence in them, or had 
verlooked their existence entirely. 

Mr. Cooper foresaw big things, He 
propagated this freak of his beds by run- 
ners, and husbanded its offspring dili- 


rently. The parent plant reward is Picking strawberries In October when the corn » 
genth _—— ant rewarded his Sally toe ienlline hg samaialan off n't i 


efforts by producing during all the warm 
months of the season. ‘To this progenitor 
of the everbearing varieties he gave the 


vation, tho it has 





been done a very few 
growers for sixteen years. Blossoms, green and 
ripe fruit at the same time. 


vame of Pans- 
American. Like 
most ancestors, it 
has ceased to be 
much of anything 
else, for it never 
had the flavor, the 
size nor the pro- 
lifie qualities of 
most of its 
descendants. 

It was by cross- 
ing others with 


At about the 


J.\ Bailey, superintendent of horticulture at the Minnesota state fair, experimented with the all season . 
berries only in a small way, but at fifty cents a quart, he was well repaid for his venture. same time, al- 


other plant grow- 
er was striving for 
an everbearing strawberry. Harlow Rockhill, of lowa, had 
experimenting with some of the French varieties. His success, 
however, was rather limited, until he began crossing his stock 
with plants from the beds of Mr. Cooper, And to these hybrids, 
middle western growers owe the most ieal varieties now 
srocurable. Among them are the Francis, and the Americus, 
h delicious, rather wild flavored, sweet and intensely bright 
colored. 

It is considered probable that everbearing strawberries are 
not hing more than the result of selection. In eS 
Dunlaps growing near Mr. Bailey’s bed of is berries, 
were found two ge in full bloom in September, last year 
Mr. Bailey, aa thru the patch, marked off these 
“sports,” saying that he was of the opinion that a little experi- 
menting and selection would soon give him a freak bed of 
Senator Dunlaps that would produce up to the time of the first 


frost. 

(Mr. Bailey's Dunlaps have simply done what any spring 
variety is apt to do when the season is just right to induce it 
to bear in the fall. It has drawn upon the next season’s crop 
by using up the buds formed for another year. It would seem 
best to use the sure everbearers.— Editor. 

“I was most skeptical,” saya Mr. , “and did not believe 
from a these plants would bear steadily thru summer 
and fall. en I heard upon excellent authority that they 
would, I was still skeptical of their size, flavor ond marketable 
qualities. It seemed to me there must 
be a ‘niguer in the w ile’ somewhere. 
But I have raised and marketed the 
ev one season and must admit 
that from my limited experience, they 
seem to have proven themselves in every 
way. They appear to me to be a kind 
of millenium for the strawberry grower 
and for the strawberry eater, as well. 
They have a highly distinctive flavor. It 
is characteristic of all of them. 

“Those I have raised are fairly large, 
as marketable berries go, very nearly 
scarlet in color, and the flavor suggests 
the wild strawberry. An experience of 
only one season gives me no statistics 
on which to base an opinion as to - 
how much may be of these 
plants. But I believe that a larger in- 
come may be obtained from an acre of 
these berries than from an acre of 
the other varieties, even if the prices 
received for both were the same. But the 
price of the everbearing is, of course, 
much — because there are so few 
raised. Fifty cents a quart ws what | 
received up to the time the first frost put 
an end to the season’s business. 

“The expense of production, however, 
ter than for the more common 

do not require more atten- 
tion, and are curiously rompt in re- 
warding those who plant them.” 
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A KELLOGG SUPERB EVERBEARING PLANT 


Photographed September 15th, lower leaves removed to show berries. 
20 to 30 berries fill a quart box. 


two quarts of big, fancy berries. 


14,000 hills may be grown to the acre. Each hill will produce about 
The price ranges from W cents to 45 cents per quart. 


Fruits continually from June until November. Our free boox tells the rest. 


Let Strawberries Buy Your Home 


HE best asset on earth is a share of the earth. Grow strawberries the Kellogg way and get 


your share. 


Strawberries give quicker returns and bigger profits than any other crop. 


The 


profit from a single acre of strawberries in a single season will pay for two acres of high-priced land. 
Many men and women are now paying taxes instead of rent from the profits of strawberries. 


Only a few years ago Mr. E. D. Andrews of Lan: 
sing, Michigan, was without a dollar. 
a fine home all paid for, valued at $4,000.00. Just two 
acres of Kellogg pedigree plants—the Kellogg way— 


that’s all. He says so. 


At LaGrande, Oregon, Mr. Z. Chandler started with 
In five years that 


ess than one acre of Kellogg plants 


Kellogg’s Everbearers 


Kellogg’s everbearing varieties fruit con- 
tinual'y through June, July, August, Septem- 
ber and October. Heavy frost does not 
check their fruiting. Three months after 
plants are set you will be picking big, red 
berries. These plants produce large, fancy 
berries im great quantities. Many growers 
are making at the rate of $1,000 to $1,200 

r acre the same season plants are set. 
These everbearers wil! produce more dollars 
per square rod and do it in less time than 
anything you can grow. Our FREE book 
pictures and describes seven of these vari- 
eties and tells you how to grow them. 


Strawberries on the Farm 


We want every farmer to get our FREE 
book and learn how to grow strawberries and 
how to add beauty, pleasure and profit to his 
home. It requires less work and less experi- 
ence to grow strawberries than common gar- 
den vegetables. Strawberries yield more dol- 
lars per acre and give quicker returns than 
any othercrop. Strawberries help the house- 
wife to prepare her three daily meals and to 
earn her own spending money. Grow straw- 
berries and get the boys interested in a 
profitable business that will keep them on 
the farm. Boys like to grow money-making 
crops. Let them join our Boys’ Strawberry 
Club and win a prize. One acre of strawber- 
ries will yield a greater profit than 20 acres 
of common farm crops. Get our FREE book. 


short acre made him just $4,390.50. And now Mr 
Chandler is paying taxes instead of rent. He sent for 
our free book, made the try for a home, and won, 

These are only two of the many reports that come 
to us. These men are just common everyday fellows. 
What they have done you can do if you will make the try 
Send for our free book and let us help you earn a pro- 
ductive home 


He now owns 


Strawberry Garden 


A Kellogg strawberry garden will suppl) 
a large family with all the delicious straw 
berries they can eat summer and winter 
without cost. You can have strawberries 


Kellogg’s Free Service 


When you buy Kellogg Pedigree plants 
you also get Kellogg’s Service. Whether you 
grow strawberries for home use, pleasure or 
profit you get full benefit of our thirty-three 


years of strawberry experience. We never 
are too busy to answer questions. Our 
Service Department is on the job six days in 
the week and 52 weeks in the year. We make 
big money growing strawberries and we 
enjoy helping others make money. Straw- 
berry growing offers a grand opportunity. 
The world is hungry for delicious straw- 
berries. Let us help you satisfy the world’s 
strawberry appetite. Get our FREE book 
and read the letters from both beginners and 
old-timers, who tell about the benefits de- 
rived through our Free Service Department. 


icked fresh from the vines from June until 

ovember and canned berries, preserves 
and jam throughout the winter. Why should 

ou pay a high price for common straw 

erries when you can grow the Kellogg kind 
tight in your own garden or back yard? 
Our free book describes garden selections 
adapted to all soils and climatic conditions 
and shows beautiful pictures of the Kellogg 
gardens growing on the home grounds of 
customers. Get this book and learn how to 
supply your family free with the most de- 
licious fruit that grows. 


Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them 


This is the best book on strawberry growing ever written. Worth its weight in gold. Used 
in agricultural colleges, Fully explains the Kellogg Way of picking two big crops from each 
acre each year—a big profit in the spring and a bigger one in the fall. Tells how to make 
rain when the sun shines and how the wonderful Kellogg Pedigree plants are developed on 
the great Kellogg plant farms in Michigan and Idaho. Step by step every detail of the work 
is explained in a plain and practical manner. Beautifully illustrated and easy to understand. 
You must read this book to appreciate its real worth. You will be delighted with the beau 
tiful engravings of strawberries, strawberry fields and strawberry garden scenes made from 
actual photographs. This book gives you 64 pages of strawberry facts and 33 years of straw- 
berry experience. A pleasant surprise and something you should know on every page. Get 
this book and learn the Kellogg Way. Make $500 to $1200 per acre. The book tells you how, 
It is FREE. 

= > 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box 680, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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A HOTBED FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


Extra Early and Extra Late Vegetables 


By L. P. TOWNSEND 


e HE advan- 
tage in 
way of addi- 

tional profitr 

which a well con- 
structed and well 
stocked hotbed 
gives the gardener 
who operates on 
either a large or 
amall scale cannot 
well be over- 
looked. Failure 
to ~ and make use of a suitable hotbed puts the gardener 
at a disadvantage which the most strenuous labor and most 
skillful management thruout the entire season will never over- 
will 


eome. A hotbed of the right kind eg ew 
an adequate supply of plants of the most desi varieties 
just when they are needed most, and often at a time when they 
most 


ean be set out under the conditions. Where 
purchase of these plants must be this can seldom be done. 
But the advantages of a good hotbed are in no wise confined 
to the production or v 
b lueta tt... f i Many of the 
early vege i ee and the like may be 
grown in the and made a for table use long before 
they could be grown to eatable size in the ground. In 


late winter and early spring a few green of this kind 
are worth much more than the small i pro- 


or florist. Anyone who can garden and has the means can profit- 
ably operate a hotbed. 

One of the most important features of hotbed construction ir 
the location. This should be the warmest spot available, the 
ideal being on a south slope with a north and west protection. 
Lacking this, any place shielded from the wind and facing the 
sun will do, but whatever can be done to make the surroundings 
warmer should not be overlooked. 

The bed should be placed as near the house as possible ae 
it requires frequent and often hurried attention. In the first 
few weeks of operation, considerable care must be exercised. 

The Question of Size 

The size of the bed does not depend entirely upon the amount 
i space needed, as can be purchased only in certain sizes 
and this will control to a limited extent the size of the bed. 
Do not make the bed too wide. For ordinary use, four feet 
sash are better than six. In digging the pit the amount and size 
of sash available or to be purchased must be kept in mind and 
the excavation sized accordingly. The depth of the pit will 
depend upon the amount of manure to be used, the depth of 
the manure varying in different climates from eighteen to thirty 
inches, twenty-four inches being a good average. Allow for six 
inches of soil and dig the pit accordingly. 

Altho not absolutely necessary, it is usually considered wise 
to board up the inside of the pit from the bottom up. Aside 
from giving additional warmth this arrangement will prevent 
the instrusion of rats, mice, moles and the like. The frame proper 
ean be attached directly to the side boards, making a contmuous 
wooden enclosure. Firms furnishing frames and sash can usually 
furnish sub-frames ready to set up and these are a great con- 
venience. The frame, generally made of good sound inch or 
inch and one-half lumber, is arranged to slope toward the south 
Che back or north side may be twelve or eighteen inches high 
and the front six inches lower. This will give a satisfactory slope 
and permit the sun to do its work. A front on the frame 
as shown in the illustration ato sunlight for practically 
every inch of space in the bed. Without this, a large part of 
the growing surface is shaded all the time, and best results are 
not accomplished. ‘The pit and the framework may be made 
of brick or concrete and where a permanent bed is desired such 
construction may 
permissible. There is 
the objection, however, 
to masonry construc- 
tion that it is colder 
than wood, the latter 
as is well known being 
a non-conductor of heat 
and cold. If one is han- 
dy with tools and has 
the time, he can make 
satisfactory frames and 
sash himself, but all 
these can be purchased 
at such a reasonable 

ice, only a few dol- 
lass for the entire out- 











ht, that outright 
purchase of | al) 


the equipment 


needed is usually 

to be recom- 

mended. The 

complete equip- 

ment, including 

subframes, frame 

and sash, makes a 

hotbed neat and 

pleasing in appear- 

in theresultsit accomplishes and gi HH ee solerwaan 

in ves excellent service for years. 

Thus the emall original cost of a hotbed is not chargeable alone 

to the first year of its use. A amall investment now means yeare 
of service with no added cost of equipment. 

The st of the hothed. is the and 

most important part is manure, 

some care is needed im its handling. Im the first place it is advis 

able to use horse manure of a good clean and rather rich sort. 

I the best. It should 


Leave the stand for a few days to warm the soil, sprout the 
weed seeds, and to permit the first heating, which is too hot for 
lant growth, to pass off, and all is ready for the planting. If in 
andling the manure, heating does not occur rapidly enough, 
pour over the pile several bucketfuls of rich liquid manure or 
hot water. This will quickly bring it to time. 
should be faitly rich and of fine tith, “Eepecially prepared so 
airly rich and o ially pre 801 
is best. This can be had by composting well 8 pth 
leaves, etc., and mixing it with ordinary garden soil. However, 
ilised en soil will do. In order to have it 
in the best possible condition, it is well to store it over winter, 
where it can be used when wanted without waiting for it to 
thaw out. This requires a great deal of care and is not prac- 
ticable in all instances. 

Plant the early les intended for table use in precisely 
the same manner as t would be planted in the open — | 
Cultural directions are printed on seed and these 
may be followed. This applies to vegetables for the table and for 
those that are to be t lanted. Watering the young plants 
may be done as seems to be needed. For this work use an or- 
dinary sprinkling can rather than a garden hose. The amount 
of water used can thereby be regulated, it will be more evenly 
distributed and will do no damage to the tender plants as would 
water under pressure. In planting tomato, cabbage, lant 
and similar seeds, it is well to keep in mind the probable time 
of outside planting, the idea being to have the plants just at the 
proper size for transplanting when the time arrives? 

Plants left in the bed too long grow spindling 
have the vigor that do if transplanted at just the proper 
time. A week or ten days before a the plants, 
begin to harden them by raising the a little day, 
ps accustoming the plants to the colder outside air. 

is must be done with a great deal of caution as the planter 
are exceedingly liable to injury by frost. After the first crop 
of early vegetables and the cabbage, tomatoes, ts, pep- 
= and the like, are removed from the hot! it may still 

used for growing a rotation of the early crops. The soil 
which grew the earl 
radishes will do as we 
ca ies 
anting. In way 
the space will be — 
utilized. Also late f 
vegetables ma be 
grown by a jadicious 
use of the sash when 
the air begins to get 
frosty enough to do 
damage. In this way 
extremely early and 
extremely late table 
delicacies may be 
roduced. A hotbedis 
y no means a Juxury. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


from the Grow pe 
to the Planter 


Are of highest agree They are tested reliable 


seeds for all soils and all climates. For over 45 years we have supplied ¢ thousands 


of satisfied customers. 


We grow tons of hi 


-class specialties‘in vegetab 
farms cover hund 


Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Vegetable Seeds 


Whether you have just a small back-yard garden or grow veg: 
etables on an extensive scale for marketing. you should sow 
Buckbec's “Full of Life” seeds. hey always produce a big 
yield, and never disappoint. We offer rare and choice varie- 
ties, some of which can not be had elsewhere. Many of our 
h class specialties are world beating Prize Winners at 

it County and State Fairs. For your 1916 garden, 


Try This Bumper Crop Collection—Only 10c 
Made to build New Business. Radish—Earliest of All; 
Watermelon—aAli Heart; Sweet Cornm—Early Bird; Cu- 
cumber—Table Queen; Celery—Long Keeper; Musk- 
melon— Delicious; Cabbage—Perfection; Lettuce—Sensa- 
tion; Onion—Gc ‘den West; Tomato—Everbearing; Beet— 
Red King. This collection of World Beaters worth man; 
times the price asked forit. Send 10c to help pay post 
and packing and receive this valuable Collection Ag 
Guaranteed to please. Write today; mention Successful Farming. 


A Few Specialties for Gardeners and Planters 


Buckbee’s Tepary Bean grows and produces a crop with less 


#7 moisture than any other bean known. 


Buckbee’s New Sunset Blood Turnip Beet: 


This grand novelty 


awarded Prize Medal. 
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Buckbee’s New Race Horse Cabbage: 
Ready to use in 60 days from time of planting. A fine flavor and 
very solid. 

Buckbee’s Champion Stock Carrot: 
Raiser. 


Earliest in cultivation 


For the Farmer and Stock 
One of the heaviest croping varieties grown; yielding from 
25 to 50 tons to the acre. 

Buckbee’s “‘Full of Life’’ Celery Seed originated on Rockford 
Seed Farms. Noted the world over—and planted by some of 


Every dollar’s worth of seed sold by us is absolutel 
When you plant Buckbee’s “Full of Life” way Sag insure a mammoth yield of 
e, flower and field seeds every year. 


) is of acres; and our immense ware houses are thoroughly systemized, fully 
stocked in every variety and capable of filling 8,000 orders daily. 


any part of the country on the same day that orders are received. 


Copennie. 
umper Crops. 
Our seed 


All ordinary shipments are made to 


the largest, most critical and successful celery growers in 
the U. 8. 

Buckbee’s Ice Drumhead Lettuce: 
header, unaffected by hot weather; 
free from bitterness. 

Buckbee’s Monte Cristo Water Melon. One of the sweetest 
flavored melons known. This grand variety has been exten- 
sively grown the past few seasons in almost every growing 
locality. 

Buckbee’s Lightning Express Pea, one of the earliest peas 
known. Ready for picking in 40 days. Much hardier, more 
productive and withstands greater changes in the weather 
than any other variety. We sell 10,000 bushels annually. 
Buckbee’s new varieties of Sweet Corn, Onion, Parsnip, 
Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip, Cauliflower, Egg 
Plant and Pepper as well as all other vegetables are fully 
described in our big 1916 catalog, 


Buckbee’s “Full of Life”’ 
Flower Seeds 


[Transform bare and unsightly yards into beautiful showy 
gardens. In our big 1916 catalog we list flowers of all kinds to 
meet every requirement. For bedding, edging, massing or climb- 
ing—we can supply every need. By careful selection, you can 
have beautiful, fragrant flowers for cutting from June until 
frost. All our flower seeds are of highest quality and pro- 

duce an abundant and magnificent display. Be sure and 

try some of our new novelties, which include many of the 
newest and rarest varieties. 


Long Keeper. sure 
crisp and tender; Phot a & 


ri 


Write Today For Our New 1916 Plant Guide 


One of the best, biggest and most instructive seed and plant books published. 
our leading specialties as well as every other popular variety of vegetable, flower, field seeds, 
w Bumper Crops. A Free copy of this big 


PE ag bulbs. ‘Tells when to plant and how to 


Fully describes all of 
lants 


is ready for you now. Send for it AT ONCE. 


H,. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
ae: Illinois. 














SUDAN—A VALUABLE CROP| 


By RAYMOND MURPHY, Iowa 











OW we will go over and look at that 
patch of Sudan grass,” were the 
words I was saying as my old 

schoolmate (who had become an electrical 
engineer) and I, had just finished examin- 
ing a small field of alfalfa that was furnish- 
ing pasture for some young shoats. 
“Sudan grass, what’s that? You’re 
always trying something new?” 

“Sudan grass,” I explained, “is one of 
the latest introductions in the grass line 
our good old Uncle Sam has made thru his 
Department of Agriculture. It was 
brought from the Sudan country along the 
upper Nile, after which it is named. It 
was intended in the first place for the 
semi-arid regions of the Southwest, but 
its adaptability to different soils and de- 
grees of climate will make it one of the 
most widely planted hay crops of the 
United States, when it “comes better 
known by everyone. 

“This plot I planted along the first of 
June, drilling it in with a garden drill in 
rows about two feet apart, averaging from 
five to eight seeds to the foot . My inten- 
tions were to save it for seed as I had to 
pay a dollar a pound for what I planted. 


But the seed yield is enormous, producing | 


anywhere from 1000 to 2000 pounds to the 
acre, so that very likely the seed will be 
much cheaper and I guess I will save only 
enough for my own needs.” 

“What are you going to do with all the 
rest?’”’ was his next query. 

“Oh, mow it for hay, I guess. Next year 
i mean to cut it just as it begins to head 
out, as it will sprout right up again and 
can be cut several times in one summer 
depending upon the season, more rain, 
more grass, you know. It takes about 
three pounds of seed to the acre when 
planted in rows that can be cultivated, but 
{ am going to either broadcast it or plant 
with a wheat drill next spring, using about 
twenty pounds to the acre. The row 

ylanting is too slow work and when we 
— as much rain as we had this summer, 
there is too much chance for weeds to 
grow. 

“Tt is a great plant to stool. You will 
notice in this one clump from one little 
seed there are a hundred stalks. That’s 
what makes it such an enormous yielder, 
you see. You will also notice that altho 
the stalks average six or seven feet in 
height, there are very few that are larger 
around than a lead pencil, so that there 
can be but very little waste when it is 
fed. There would be none I think if it 
had been cut before it had become so 
mature.” 

A Good Soiling Crop 

“What is the matter with this corner? 
it looks like stair steps of green grass 
blades.” 

“This is where I have been mowing it 
off daily for my milk cows. Where I am 
standing you see, has been cut a couple of 
weeks while over there where it has just 
been cut it has not had a chance to grow. 


| Do you know, I believe one of the ways 

that Sudan grass is gomg to prove most 
| popular is its use as a green soiling crop for 
| the suburbanite and small farm owner who 
| wants to keep more cows than he has been 


| able to provide pasture and feed for. By | 


mowing a space big enough to vide 
n feed for one day and then wialtiply- 
ing it by thirty-five or forty, one can tell 
pretty closely how much it will take to 
— feed from the time it begins to 
ead out till frost, as it will do to cut 
again in about a month. All the rest of 
the field, our friend of the limited field 
space, can mow for winter hay. 

“Now what appeals to me is, if I see 
along in early May that I am going to have 
a short hay crop, T intend to save out some 
of my corn ground for Sudan , as it 
will make much more choice ao the 
acre than anything else I could plant. 
Or, if for any reason one of my crops should 
go back on me before midsummer I can 
plant it to Sudan grass and still raise a 
crop.” 

“Are you not afraid it will become a 
nuisance if it seeds so freely and makes 
| such sturdy plants?” 

“Well, from what I can learn it is a 
tender annual and the seeds are tender 
also. There is the danger of getting a 
start of Johnson grass, if impure is 





|planted, It, you know, has a perennial 
rootstalk and is a great pest in the warmer 
climate. Sudan grass will rapidly come 


|into its own in the cornbelt, expecially 
where intesnified farming is practiced on 
, a limited area.” 
PROTECT YOUNG TREE ROOTS 

The trees directly as they come from 
the nursery should either be heeled in or 
kept in a cool damp place. A few should 
be taken out as they are to be planted 
| and the roots placed in a pail or tub con- 
| taining a little clay and water. This 
| should be of a sloppy consistency. The 
| trees should then = planted as quickly 
| as possible being careful not to expose the 
/roots any more than necessary. 

The clay being a fine grain soil will 
absorb much moisture and retain it for 
| a long time even after the tree is in the 
ground and is sometimes the means of 
saving young trees when they are planted 
in dry weather.—A. L. W., Mich. 


HANDLING PARTNERSHIP LAND 
“A has two-thirds interest in an undi- 
vided 240 acres of land and B has one- 
third interest in - Does A have the con- 
| trolling voice in the renting or management 
rf the land in case ‘cage 

. B., Ti. : 

No. If the parties cannot agree on the 
management of the property partition 
|should be sought. If they cannot _— 
on how the land shall be divided, applica- 
re have to be made to a court.— 
A. L. H. 8. 











Just received from the printer—the 
latest, most up-to-date handbook on 
sprayers, bucket, knapsack, barrel 
and power types. Your copy FREE. 





FRUIT TREES 


& 





Pull 200 To 600 Stumps 


Per Day With Zimmerman 
Mighty Monarch Steel Stump Puller 







FRUIT at lowest prices 
ES FREIGHT PAID 


toda Sel See file catalog 


aa to 
grow—at one half tursery agent’ 
Don't buy till you've read this book. 
Write y- 
RICH LAND 


Box 250 s 


Rochester NoY. | 
Mulcher 
and Seeder 


, cultivator, weeder and seeder—all in one. Forms 
and increasing 
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Grow Ground Almonds 
IN YOUR GARDEN 


A delicious nut of the 
almond or 

, flavor Meat pure 
white, shell very thin, 
fine for use in many 
ways. Will grow in any 
soil or any location, one 
nut producing 150 nuts 
to the hill For 10 cents 
in stamps or coin we 
will send you a large | 
packet of these nuts, 
with directions show | 
ing their many uses. 
(iso our i ales of garden, field and fiower 
seed, Dursery stock, greenhouse and hardy plants ; 
and vines, showing many new and interesting 
aovelties. 
MILLS SEED CO., Box 15, Washington, lowa 


FRE orc DAY 


rchard lest 



















Stahi Sprayer 
GUARANTEED GENUIN E 
EVERLASTING 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Si 














TU 
M about fifteen years { have success- 
practiced «a simple method of 
treating grapes —— rhaps be new 
and interesting to he plan is this 
Let us aves Sa ool is of av rich 
ness and fairly well drained. Put the land 


| im good order, plant ten feet apart in the | 
Train | 


and se- | 


| row having the rows six feet a 
' the vines to three wires stretc 
cured to posts set in the row. 
Cultivate the first year allowing only 
two shoots to grow from each vine. Pinch 
| off all side shoots and confine the growth 
to the two shoots reserved. When the 
shoots reach the first wire allow one shoot 
from each cane to grow and extend along 
the first wire. Proceed in the same way 
above the first wire. When the cane 
reaches the second wire allow two shoots 
one from each cane to grow and extend 
along the wire and treat the vines the 
same way as regards the third wire 
In the fall of the first year coat the 
ground all over thoroly with leaves or 
short straw to a depth of three or four 
inches. Strange to say the cultivation has 
ended and if my directions are followed it 
will not be necessary to touch a tool in the 
way of cultivation, it may be for twenty 
years or as long as the vineyard stands 
Each spring add a coat of mulching ma 
terial just enough to keep all weeds and 
P= from growing. The vines will 
y 








Grimm Alfalfa: 


Produces plants with large branehing roots which 
resist winter conditions. Leafier, out-yields other 
varieties and is of better feeding value. 

Booklet, “How | the Grimm Altaita” 


and sample See. Will also send testimonials from 


—— in 
iTManec Grim Ss Suaseguect 
Aituitagete Farm Mina. 


The TI Threshing | Problem 


ey cowpeas and soy beans 

0 v he mown vines, wheat, oats, 
pete a rye and barley. A ect combi- 

like it. * ‘The machine 
20 years.” W. F. 
“It will meet every demand.” H. A. 
. Station, peas 
THRESHER CO. 



























STRAWBERRIES 
Don't you waat strawberries all 
ayy Allit takee to know how 
to get them is to for my big 
3-colored book on how to 
A pack arawbaries A 
free booklet sent. 
Write today to J. A. BAUER, 
Judsonla.Ark. Lock Box No. 88, Dept_H 
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Ford's 1916 Book describes Farm and Garden 
Gente Gus fave anode grads euneity canes Te 
A real “experience” 

that you'll like and will help you. Free—write a 


Bere SEED COMPANY 
f rene -75 


{ 00 Sianary oes fF 


Towa and a 
$00 apeing eter of 20 varieties $1 00 


berries, 
1,000 by Ex. = 00. Ever-bearing Red 
, 20 for $1.00. — of big bargains 
W.H. KOELL, Box 81 pton, lowa 


PLANT STRAWBERRIES |‘ 

























Spray 

your 

Crops 
ae 





SWEET cadet Cone and prices 


| will be protected 


cay. 
- ii is wise to disinfect with bordeaux | 


urish in a surprising manner. The vine 
rard will be clean and nice and present 
a very beautiful appearance. The plante 
from drouth in summer 
and extreme cold in winter 

My vines have been loaded with green 
rich foliage and large clusters of the very 
finest of grapes when vines treated im the 
ordinary way were parched and withered 
The sun pours down its hot rays on open 
land striking to the roots and withering 
the leaves. Perfect leaves are necessary 
to perfect fruit and perfection in the vigor 
of the vine is essential to a perfect leaf 
It should be noted that the muich applied 
each spring is decaying beneath, forming a 
rich mould upon which the fibrous root 
of the vine greedily feed. [It is quit 
essential that this mulching be continuous, 
sufficient being applied to keep ali weeds 
and grass from making growth. Thi 
method will be found to be 
in every way 
My pian of treating a bearing grapé 


four leaves from the last bunch of grapes 
set on a twig and pinch off the tender vine 
leaving the four leaves only. Every two 
week ?_~ off all young shoots or laterals 
formed. Perhaps some may not think that 
four leaves from the last bunch of fruit 
would be sufficient but it will with a vine 
treated as I have described. By following 
this simple method of grape culture I am 
enabled to state from personal e lence 
that one can have the pleasure of harvest- 
ing a bountiful yield of 4 luscious fruit 
each year.—O. e Taylor, I 
DRESSING TREE WOUNDS 

If a tree has been barked or bruised or 
injured so the bark is broken, it should be 
given surgical attention so it will heal 
ow kly and disease kept from the wound 

‘ith a clean knife cut away the loosened, 
injured bark and smooth up the wound 


economica! | 





More dane 
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Grow Potaioes this Year 


put in a big acreage. Make 
more out of potatoes than out 
€ grain—200 bushels to the acre is 
not uncommon. An inwall 
one-man planter plants 5 to 8 
acres a day. Plants at uni- 
form depth and spacing- 
uniform planting means 
biggest yield. Machine 
opens furrow, drops 
seed—any size—any 
distance — covers, 
marks next row, 
and if desired, 
sows fertili- 








vine after the grapes are set is this. Count |' 


zer all in 














one opera- tured by 
tion the World’s 
Oldest and 


Largest Potato 
Machinery Mak- 
ers. 60,000 Aspin 

wall Planters in use. 
Take no chances on 
unproven machines. 
Learn all about the 


Aspinwall Potato Digger 


with Rear Rack, with or with- 
out Vine Separator. Gets all the potatoes 
Depth of 





clean. 














rite 
WOODLAWN. NURSERIES. 
ALLEN L. WOOD, 565 Culver Road, Rochester, N.Y 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c AND UP 








year 2c. 2 years at low 
Que’ f=. Cherr, all an 
Vines, Nuts, etc. Gel i frais, Seramners Deron 
HALE TREES. GENUINE Delic 


ees boi at CATALOG FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 17, Cleveland, Tenn 


STURDY FRUIT TREE 








in the wood. If decayed, remove the de- 


mixture or corrosive sublimate one ounce 
toseven gallons water. This is very poison 
so do not let any animal drink it. To k 
the insect and weather out of the woun 
fill the cavity with grafting wax, if a small 
wound, or with cement if a large cavity 
White lead paint is good for cuts or 
wounds. Whenever a large limb is re- 
moved the stub—which should never be 





n request. John A. Sheehan, R. 4, Falmouth, Ky. 





a stub—should be painted with white lead. 








—¥ one bates 
GENEVA, " 
Clover, Tim 
SEEDCORN== 
ke, Sudan 


(rerthers Iowa owe) 5 mixed pm, 28 ons 4 aistke 
Millets, Grains, — 1, 
Sram, Write now ON ee rsh 
HOFLER SEED CO., NORA SPRINGS, IOWA 


NEW STRANBERRIES?E= 
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PLANTS FOR 


THE 


By S. L. HARPER, Florist 


GOODLY 
A supply of 
flower and 
vegetable plants 
may easily be 
grown from seed if 
proper seeds art 
procured and thr 
directions giver 
herewith are care 
fully followed. 
The first import- 
ant essential is t 
be certain and get 
the very best vari- 
eties and get them 
from the best seeds- 
man in the business 
if possible. Right 
in the start I will 
tell you not to rely 





will be strong and 
like the full sun- 
shine. As soon as 
the second set of 
leaves are begin- 
ning to show, begin 
to transplant into 
other flats, or if the 


and warm enough, 
plant them outaide 
into frames that 
can be protected by 
_= sash. If you 
ave no glass, 
stretch a musli 
over the frame. 

If transplanting 
is done into frames 
outside, it is best to 
wait a few days 


GARDEN | 


weather is settled | 














Feb., 1916 


= ct SPRAYERS 
‘wate Have Stood the 


Test of 29 Years 
sRight 













32 DIFFERENT STYLES 
Knapsack, Barrel, Man, Horse and Engine power 
Sprayer for every 
pose. Used 














on cheap seed from any doubtful source. | longer and set your flat out in the frame 

To illustrate, if you want the finest pansy a part of the time at least; it will harden 

it is possible to grow, buy the highest the plants. I have proved that trans-| 
priced seed from the most reliable dealer | planting once or twice will give better | 
and pay him at the rate of twelve dollars | plants. Each time clip the roots off 
an ounce for it instead of a dollar or two. | slightly, and, if you transplant twice, then 
The results will show to your satisfaction. | the second time pinch the tips off to give 
Many kinds of fine flowers as well as vege- | branches. Of course such plants as cab- 
tables may be grown from seed started | bage and flowers that run to a single head, | 


Always aim to get 








in a window light in a room not too warm | should not be tipped out at the top ret 


and toosunny. Too much heat and bright 
sunshine directly thru a window glass will 
kill the tiny seedlings, and judgment will 
make a success 

The proper way is to use “flats” ; that is, 
small boxes say 14x20 inches and 3 or 4 
inches deep. The bottoms should have 
cracks sufficient to insure good drainage. 
Put in one-half inch or more of charcoal 
and broken pottery or some substance 
sure to give air and drainage. Plants need 
air at the roots as well as at the top. Do 
not use soil too rich; good ordinary garden 
aoil is right, and it should not be too fine 
but ought to be porous so that it will not 
sour or bake. Soil too rich in humus and 
manure will give poor results by growing 
plants too quickly; that causes weak 
spindly plants. Here is a secret worth 
knowing. Soils too rich are liable to be 
the main cause of rotted seed, fungous 
diseases, and worst of all, damping off 
after the plants are well started. These 
troubles are sure to come when proper 
handling of the soil and plants has not been 
given. 

Prepare your flat, then your soil and 
treat it beforehand. Sterilize it by baking 
or scalding if you prefer. My plan is to 
prepare it ahead then thoroly water it 
with water to which has been added for- 
maldehyde, 40 percent solution, at the rate 
of two tablespoonfuls to the gallon of 
water. After the soil is in your flat, water 
it enough to moisten thru but do not soak 
it. Do this a few days before planting. 
Sow the seed in rows and thru a screen 
wire sift fine earth, 
seed. Any seed should not be deeper than 
three or four times its diameter. 

et To Prevent Damping Off 

After planting take air slacked lime or 
sulphur—just a little in the hollow of the 
hand—hold close and gently blow so that 
a very slight showing will appear over the 
surface. This is to insure plants from 
attack by fungus or damping after they 
start. 

Dampen three or four thicknesses of 
paper and spread it closely over the seed. 
Keep it wet. Each day lift a corner to see 
if seeds are started. As soon as germina- 
tion is well under way remove the paper 
entirely. If the flat is in a bright sunny 
window, guard them against sun scalding 
thru the bright part of the day by a piece 
of paraffined paper stretched over the 
plants. The flat should have an inch space 
from the top of the soil to the top of the 
flat. After care for a few days the plants 


|the roots should be. 
compact, stocky plants with good vitality 
and the above plan gives a certain way to 
do so. Just remember that 
|give you the same kind of plants, for any 
seed that is not fully matured and that is 
weak in vitality will produce its like. 

| Use judgment when you plant seed that 
is as fine as ground pepper; better not 
cover. it at all and do not dust on the lime 
or sulphur as directed above. Some seed, 
Cobaea more especially, should not be 
layed flat, but stick the point of a knife 
in and put the seed in edgewise—just 
enough under to conceal it. Do not firm 
the soil too much and in watering be care- 
ful and just moisten the soil between the 
rows so the moisture will run out to the 
roots in the plant rows. Punch a nail 
thru the bottom of a can and use it to 
water between the plants so as to keep 
water off the plant tops. Use warm water, 
100 degrees and put a teaspoonful of for- 
maldehyde in each gallon. This is a real 
successful secret; it will aid purity in the 








{ones that do the mischief. 

| Again I advise, get good seed. Your 
'flowers will be finer and your vegetables 
|more likely to win a prize at the county 
| fair; your work will be the same, but your 
| satisfaction a whole lot more. 

Now as to the first transplanting; it is 
| best to prepare a flat of soil similar to the 
seed bed flat. Prepare it at the time of 
transplanting, but omit the formaldehyde 


just enough to cover | and put about three inches of good soil, | 


not too fine, medium fertile; moisten it 
| well, then on top put about half an inch 
of fine sifted soil rather dry. This will 
prevent any nasty, sticky operation and 
| you will not likely lose any plants. The 
| real secret is to have plenty of moisture at 
| the roots and nearly dry on top. The dry 
top acts as a mulch to preserve moisture at 
the roots and draws the moisture up. 

| J] use a pocket knife with medium large 
blade. Take hold of the plant with thumb 
and finger—just one of larger leaves— 
hold on tight enough to lift and handle 
|the plant, yet do not bruise the leaf. 
I do not believe in the use of a round dib- 
ble stock; rather .use the knife blade and 
be careful not to pack the wet soil too 
much. 

As to temperature, I believe somewhere 
near 60 degrees is good enough, but a whole 
volume may be written on the subject of 
moisture and temperature. 











,00r seed will | 
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soil and is good to kill insecte—the tiny | 

















Maule’s Seed Bo 


Acomplete list of the best Vegetable, 
For 1916 arm and Flower Seeds, Bulbe, Plants, 
Maule’s Six pding Vegetables in natural colors. 
176 pages of descriptions, culture notes, F 
illustrations. Write today—we mail it ree 


MAULE’S SEEDS 
have — good. Halfa Aa 1 Palit Bi ae ner 
use them every year. 
WM. HENRY Inc. 
2126 Arch Street Pa. 
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New KhersonQats 
































Stiffer Straw 
A wonderful producer, and just the 
oat forthe Middle West, wheresomuch 

: n falls down every year. The 
New Kherson is cust-proof and car- 
ries a heavy head of oats. A bigger 
yielder pe acre than we have ever 
= a peteoen ee 

ore bu —they are to 

this Western 


mi Ripen Earlier— 











Potato 
Planter 


Works au ly. More accurate 
than hand planting. Opens furrow, 
drops seed right depth and distance 
part, covers, marks next row. One 
man rates. Steel and malleable, 





Fertilizer 
Stock near you. Send for 


catalog. 
Eenrxa Mower Ce.. Bax 565 Unea, H. ¥. 








ALONEY TREES 

parm Pare which pagrasnce tro adver 

FREE Foch as: 

TREE Visa 
CATALOG 


fity sold i 
de oi. Wriss todays = unooe 
Maloney Bros. & Wells Co. 


vive, B. Y. 


Guaranteed Seed Corn 
The Adams Seed Co., 
Box 176, DECORAH, IOWA 





















SOCCESSFEUL FARMING 











fFURCING RHUBARB FOR NUME 
USE 

Perhaps there ié no other vegetable that 
can be winter forced as easily as rhubarb. 
The requirements are so simple that every 
family should have a supply at all times 
from Jan to April, and find a ready 
market for the surplus. 

Care should be taken that good crowns 
are selected for forcing. The best crowns 
are from three to five years old, provided | 
they have grown in a deep, rich soil and 
have developed large healthy roots. The 
younger plants are not strong enough for 
forcing and the older crowns have a ten- 
dency to produce numerous small leaf | 
stalks instead of the large solid more desir- 
able ones. 

It is advisable to dig the plants late in 
the fall before the ground freezes, leaving 
all the dirt possible about the roots for 
protection. Place the ball of dirt and) 
roots on some straw or boards and allow | 
them to freeze. It is necessary that the 
roots be thoroly frozen so as to break the 
rest period in the plant before any attempt 
is made to force them into growth. If the 
roots are left in the ground until needed, 
they are much harder to get out and are 
very easily injured while frozen. 

Place For Forcing 

A good place for forcing rhubarb would 
be a basement, where the temperature can 
be held between forty and sixty degrees, 
where a fairly good circulation of air may 
be had, and where the room may be kept 
dark at all times. If such a place is not 
convenient one can use old barrels or 
deep boxes, put them in a place where the 
temperature does not reach freezing, and 
cover over with dark cloth so.as to exclude 
all light. If light is kept away from the 
plants they will send up long leaf stalks at 
the expense of leaves, while if plenty of 
light is present they will grow large leaves 
and short stalks. 


The rhubarb plants should be brought in : . 
from outside, at least six weeks before There is no more economy in 


the product is wanted for use but not a makeshift glove than a rusty 

before the roots have thoroly frozen. low or an ax with shaky 

Two or three inches of soil should be ca Hansen Gloves mean 

placed in the bottom of the boxes, barrels, help. comfort, ft and-style.. For 

or on the basement floor. The roots may Ps : = ; . ; 

now be. packed closely together in one semi-dress wear ask to see the is not supplied, write us. 
bt Hansenbilt Washable. Be sure to et the book. 


ef with the crowns all right side up. 
The inter-spaces should all be filled with 

O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
129-AG Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















































You Are as Biz as Your Hands 


‘THE world takes your measure by the work you do 


— Your hands are your tools—are you treatin? them fairly? 


Write for free book— de- 
scribes many of 500 styles for 
Work, Motoring, Driving, and 
General Wear for men, women 


and children. If your dealer 


dirt and enough soil put over the top to 
make an even surface. The bed should be 
watered but not soaked. If the room is 


heated by artificial heat, the soil about the Fl Sit 1 a = i 
roots should be watched ihat it does not | Fi. J Y BENE eg 2 cl 
dry. Under average conditions, one should o~ See Nf! 

be able to pull large, tender, bleached tare 


rhubarb stalks in six weeks from the time 
the plants were started 
Such a product seldom brings less than | 


ten to tweaty cents a pound on the market | 
- 2 q 
; 
; 








from January to April. 

In the spring the old spent roots may be 
divided and set in the garden, allowed to 
grow for three or four years and again used 
for forcing, altho in most cases it is 
advisable to start with new plants.— 
F. L. O., Ia. 


GRAFTING WAX 
A standard grafting wax consists of 








four parts resin, two parts beeswax, one 
part rendered tallow, each by weight. Melt 
t her slowly so as not to boil. 

our the melted stuff into a pail of cold 
water, grease your hands and spread the 
mass out under water so it cools evenly 
enough to be tough but not brittle. Re- 
move from the water and pull like taffy. 
If lumpy melt and pull again. It ought to 
be fine grained and pull without being too 
sticky in the warm hand. 

Make it into balls or bricks and put 
away in a cool place for use. It keeps a 
long time and is good for grafting or for 
dressing injured places on trees. 

The wax is tougher if more beeswax is 
used or softer if a proportion of tal- 
low is used. 
















ALFALFA, SWEET CLOVER, SUDAN AND BILLION $ GRASS 


A quartette invincible. The first two made possible to grow and flourish on 
every farm in the United States, ae Sap to Salzer’s ALT ed ironclad strains—the 
last two growing 60 tons hay richer than Timothy in 10 weeks time on 10 acres! 


OATS, WHEAT, SPELTS, BARLEY 


A quartette of giants! Great money makers! Bred to health, ssooling quaiitiee, 
spene, aces, Ss F ields—all registered pedigree varieties endorsed by 
Agric ns. 


SALZER’S NORTHERN GROWN SEED CORN 
Fish _ high testing Wisconsin and Minnesota Seed Corn. The 
that will surely ripen in 1916. We have lots and lots of it. Write us. 
SALZER’S SEED CATALOG 
Bees” crete i ere og ee Sete: ea a 
ou, or 
Grower in America! 4 Earliest Earliest Vegetables, $1.00, postpaid. 





JOHNA SALZER SEE SIT THM BOX! TENS aS 











SHRUBBERY FOR THE FARM 


Ry L. H. COBB 


UYING 

shrubbery 

for a lawn 
is no easy matter 
even when oneis 
familiar with the 
many varieties, 
and it is still 
harder for the 
average person 
who has given the 
subject no special 
study. I have 
planted many 
shrubs and been 
sadly disappoint- 
ed in the results 
and again I have planted many that 
proved even better than I anticipated. 
From my experience I shall give a few 
pointers in selecting shrubs for a farm 
lawn. 

In the first place the size of the lawn 
must be considered, and whether you have 
a liking for evergreens. Large shade trees 
and their locations influence the choice 
also. Then, some prefer all the planting 
to be shrubbery, not caring for any flower 
beds at all, while others want a background 
of shrubs, but want several flower beds, 
also. 

If your yard is large and you have a 
drive to be bordered by a low hedge, as 
many desire, the privet makes a good hedge 
plant if kept well cut back and shaped. 
If a larger growing hedge is wanted to. act 
as a sort of shield as well as a border the 
spireas are good, Van Houttei being a 
splendid variety for this purpose, having 
light, wiry, gracefully drooping branches 
that are a mass of white at the blooming 
season. Altheas make still higher hedges 
ind screens, growing as tall as ten feet 
or more in rich soil in a few years. They 
bloom from midsummer until frost. 
Where a very low blooming border is 
wanted the spirea Anthony Waterer is a 
good one, and it is almost an ever-bloomer. 
All of these are very hardy except the 
privet and it is hardy well north, tho it 
will jose its foliage more and earlier the 
farther north it is planted. South of 
Kansas it is almost evergreen, tho the 
foliage often turns bronze and sometimes 
drops off in very severe weather. If an 
evergreen screen or low hedge is desired 
any of the arbor-viteas will answer, tho 
the Chinese is my preference. It holds its 
green color during the winter and grows 
more compact than the American. Any 
of them can be cut back and trimmed into 
any desired form. 

Shade trees on the lawn are usually 
desired for their shade, and so no shrub- 
bery will be wanted under them. If the 
shade is not too dense blue grass will make 
a good sward and the space beneath these 
tr2es should be well cared for and not cut 
up by plantings of shrubbery or flower 
beds. But few plants will thrive under 
trees. If a few shrubs are wanted, tho, 
the hydrangea is about the best, and the 
spireas will do very well 

Grouping the Plants 

Where shrubbery is massed it should be 
in a corner or along the side of the lawn 
and with an irregular outline. I like to 
see a mingling of small blooming trees, 
bright foliaged trees, snowballs, hydran- 
geas, spireas, Japan qu‘nces, almonds, and 
any other blooming shrubs one likes, the 
trees forming the nucleus of a group, with 
a gradual but irregular decline in height 

ntil the edge is reached where many 
herbaceous perennials and flowering bulbs 
an be interspersed with the shrubbery 
One should avoid formality in such plant- 
inz, and vet aim to have each shrub so 


placed that its individual beauty will be 











shown. Ona very | 
large lawn the! 
edge of this bor- 
der of shrubbery | 
can be made to 
hide nooks and 
corners where 
beds of pansies, 
lily of the valley, 
and other dainty 
flowers hide. 
Arbors or per-| 
golas covered with 


pretty and are| 
easily made. One 
of the best vines 
for this purpose is the clematis paniculata. 
The foliage is dense and in the fall the 
whole vine is covered with great masses of 
pure white flowers, so fragrant that they 
scent the air for a long distance. If it 
is desired to combine beauty and utility 
grape vines may be planted over the arbor 
instead of flowering vines. 

The althea is a good shrub for a single 
specimen where such specimen is wanted, 
and it can be pruned and made to grow 
either in a clump or as a tree. Its nature 
is to send out branches low and form a 
mass of blooming canes that branch and 
form a solid mass, and they can be cut 
back as desired, the bloom being on the 
new growths. Spireas, especially the 
Van Houttei, make good sing'e plants, also 
and so does the snowball, tho its growth 
is not so symmetrical. A well grown 
syringa or mock orange makes a pretty 


shrub, but if not well grown it is apt to be 


ungainly in form 

The flowering aimond blooms first of 
all in the spring, but the flowers last so 
short a time and the shrub has nothin 
to recommend it when not in bloom, so 
eannot say I have much use for it. The 
old fashioned lilacs and the newer varieties 
are not to be left out of our collection by 
any means, but they always seemed to me 
to be prettier in a clump by themselves, 
and they will thrive in a partial shade. 

Don’t Forget Roses 

Hardy roses are easy to grow and we 
would not have a garden without a good 
supply of the best hybrid perpetuals. 
There is a very large list of these to select 
from, and they are so nmuch superior to the 
old June roses that are even yet so freely 
grown in the country that I cannot but 
suggest that the old roses be dug up and 
some of these planted in their places. 
Where the old June roses have thin petals 
that quickly fall, and never last well when 
cut, most of the hybrid perpetuals have 
heavy petals and compact flowers that last 
well and are as fragrant as any of the old 
favorites. Many of them bioom for a long 
time, and some of them are seldom without 
flowers all summer. The colors are rich 
and deep, and most of them are of very 
large size. The bushes are hardy and do 
not sprout up from the roots like the old 
sorts. The free blooming sorts are Caprice 
a variegated pink and white, (striped 
yetals); Paul Neyron, clear pink and very 
oe J. B. Clark, a dark red; Frau Karl 
Duschki, (White American Beauty), pure 
white; and American Beauty, a rich bright 
red. 
a hybrid perpetual but a hybrid tea, but 
it is so mask basdien than the other hybrid 
teas that I have classed it with the hybrid 
perpetuals. It blooms constantly, and is 
very apt to bloom itself to death unless 
the buds are picked off some the first year. 
Other hybrid perpetuals that are beautiful 
but are not so free blooming are General 
Jacqueminot, bright red; Margaret Dick- 
son, white; Prince Camille de Rohan, the 
darkest red among roses, almost a black | 


The American Beauty is not really | § 












Your Garden 
weeks ahead. 
Cheap 
enough to 
use ‘em 
by the 
1000. 


Pat ap'd for 





Send for my beautifully illustrated 


vines are always| FREE BOOK 


t 
BIGGER AND BETTER CROPS” 


EARLIER THAN YOU EVER HAD BEFORE.” 
It shows you the marvelous results obtained 
by the use of my methods. 

Don’t miss this great book, Let me send you 


your copy now. 
THE BALL MFG. .» Dept. R,, Glenside, Pa. 
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<a 
Since 1856 ss: forte 
Gregory’s Honest Seeds — Lye years 
thousands of growers all over the U. 8. 
Our 60th Year in Business 


To celebrate this 60th Anniversary we want to 
sopeatnted. with 2,000 garden lovers. Send fe 


collection: 

5 Large Packets for 10c » 
Sg a 
; us s 

"s Hanson Lettuce; Scarlet Cav eeely 
Cucumber; inclading Garden Blue @j é 
Print ae, Sroctions. 

th Ann vi Catalog F REE. 
A handsome book full of valuab! 
information about honest seeds 
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Isbell's famous garden complete for 
$1.00—a regular old fashioned garden that will as- 
sure you of plenty of fine vegetables. Standard 
varieties put up in full size packets. Beans, Beets, 
Early Cabbage, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Parsiey, Radish, Extra Early Tomato, Choice Late 
Tomato and 1 qt. Onion Sets. Piant this garden— 
ame wrong—Isbell seeds are sure to grow. 
complete postpaid for $1.00. Complete cul- 
tural directions with all seeds. 
@eed and ship direct. 

Send for Isbell’s 1916 Seed Book 
fsbell's 1916 seed annual now ready. Send for copy. 
Shows all the new and standard vuleden Gane 
you money onseeds. Write for book today. 


S. M. ISBELL & CO.,609 Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 
(1) 
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We grow our own 
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aee-GIGANTIC TOMATO 
4 SEEDS FREE 
‘ Here is the king of all Tomatoes, 


and most productive, fruit often 
a weigh 2 to 3 Ibe, and 
is 5 Ah each, 100 to 





grown on one 
andsome red color, very — 
seeds, solid all th h, ripens y. 
few plants will prodace more Toma- 
oes than a family can use. 
Our Special Offer 
=“ ‘ 


We want every 
oe, eon who uses to 
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We will send a sample 
packet in a 10¢ or 
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red, very large, very double and a strong 
ver; Jubilee, very similar to Camille de 
han in color; Marchioness of Lorne, a 
pee red with a pointed bud; Roger Lam- 
in, dark red with a fine white line alo 
the of the petals which are ragged, 
iving much the effect of a semi-double 
i petunia; Dinsmore, a very double 
red and a free bloomer but does not have 
ect flowers always, and they are borne 
m clusters of several; Madam Wood, 
similar in every way to Dinsmore. There 
are many other hybrid perpetuals of value; 
any florist can supply you a list, and you 
cannot amiss in eyo them freely. 
In addition to the hybrid perpetual 
roses the polyantha roses are fine. The 





red and white baby ramblers are the two 
most popular of these at present, tho the 
Clothilde Soupert is a polyantha and one | 
of the most popular hardy roses grown. | 
No other rose can equal it for the cemetery | 
where it will grow and bleom when all | 
All the polyanthas are hardy and ever- 
bloomers. The two baby ramblers make | 
plants for a low _— border or 
edge, tho they cannot be kept to a very 
perfect form. 
For covering old buildings, trees, or 
even stone or brick walls the Boston ivy is 
about the best permanent vine I know. 
It is very hardy, a . grower, and will | 
cling to any surface. In catalogs this vine 
is listed as Ampelopsis Veitchii. The 
foliage turns to red and yellow in the fall | 








before it falls, and clings well, making a 
brilliant showing. 


CARELESSNESS IN REPOTTING 
PLANTS 


It is astonishing the number of people 
who love and grow flowers who ie not 
know how to remove a plant from a pot, 
preparatory to resetting it in another pot. 
A knife or sharp instrument of some sort 
is run round the inside of the pot to| 
loosen the earth from the pot, and in | 
doing this hundreds of tiny tender rootlets 
are torn and bruised and the growth of | 
the plant retarded for weeks. 

and quickly transplant a 


To properly 
pott "plant the following should be} } 
observed. 


Place the right hand, palm 
down, over the earth in the pot con- 


taining the plant to be removed, with) 


the stem of the plant between the second 
and third fingers. 

Turn the pot up, and using care not 
to break the plant, strike the edge of 
the pot on a box or table, giving it a light 
jolt which will so loosen the pot from the 

all of earth and roots that it will drop 
off without injury to even one of the most 
tender rootlets. 

A larger pot should be ready with 

i material and a little soil in the 
bottom. Set the ball of earth and roots 
in center of the larger pot and put in 
the new potting soil all round it. Firm 
this carefully with the thumbs. 

A little of the top of the old earth 
can be removed and new soil placed on 
the surface to a little greater depth, if it 
is thought the plant needs new top dress- 
ing.—J. T. » 4 


TREES FOR WINDBREAK 

Evergreens of various sorts are used 
extensively for windbreaks for dwellings 
and surrounding premises. These are 
often planted quite close, and several 
rows to make a more compact shelter. 

Osage orange hedges are frequently 
used allowing the trees to attain consider- 
= size. 

arolina poplar is a quick grower 

and several rows will soon form a good 
windbreak. 

The catalpa makes a rather rapid growth 





and either this or the common locust will | = 
make @ good windbreak for a farm, a! SHEERI uw’ 


l barnyard, or pasture land, and the 
timber valuable when it is grown.— 
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other ever-bloomers are unable to survive. | J 









you practice intelligent selection in the choice 
of seed, grain and brood stock in improving your 

farm products — 
Do you exercise the same good business sense in choos- 


ing your building material? 


The Sueneet, Most Durable, and Most Economical 
material available for General Farm Building today is 


Southern Yellow Pine 


“The Wood of Service” 


You can build more durably and for less money with Southern 
Yellow Pine than with any other material of anything like 
its high quality. If you are planning a new home, a 

a granary, a hog house, or only a minor repair jo practice 
intelligent selection—choose Southern Yellow e. It 
means Service, Saving, Satisfaction. 


Perhaps we can help 


you with somecf our Free 
farm building plans—for beet oe ee ony Gent Bide mone Grieans, La. 
homes, barns, granaries, Send me FREE your 
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miscellaneous structures, Plens 
asking. Silo Book e; @ e' 4 « 
House Plans - -_ - ° } 
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ts FRE Send For Your 

Copy Today 

T shows the most complete line of small fruit plants to be 

I secured anywhere—tells you how to plant and grow them success- 
fully — Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Grape Plants. 

All guaranteed—all true to name—all free from disease—all northern 

grown on our new ground, which produces strong, healthy, large, 

heavily rooted plants. 110 acres of strawberry plants. 


Baldwin Berry Plants 


produced by Baldwin, himself. They are sure growers. The kind that 
produce profits—big profits—quickly. Though grown by the millions, 
they have the same care, the same attention, the same cultivation 

that you would give a choice little garden patch of but a few plants, 
Read Our Guarantee A! plants guaranteed to be 
—_ = eee first-class and truc-to-name, 
packed to reach you in good growing condition, and to please 
you, or you gct your money back. That's a liberal, fair and 
honest guarantee. YOu take no chances whatever Send for 
the book today. Get our prices. Then rush in your order to 


0.A.D.BALDWIN, R.R.22, Bridgman, Michigan 



































S Buy At One-Half Agent’s Prices Appto, 4%-6 {t., 
Let me send you my catalogue—it’s free to everybody—it’s dif- $14. oat 100. 

Q if S F D U G ferent. It tells you facts about my fresh dug trees and how you Peach, 3 4% ft., 
can save money and receive a guaranteed SQUARE DEAL. $9.00 per 100. 

RUIT TREES Write today and see the difference in buying direct from grower than through agents. 


SHEERIN'’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 32 Seward St., Dansville, N.Y. 



































THE HEAD OF THE PEACH TREE 

While the height of the head of a 
peach tree is a matter of each grower’s 
preference and convenience, the lower 
head has come into great favor with 
orchardists. It is distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of the small home fruit grower 
with his less powerful equipment for 
spraying. Besides it is so much easier 
to gather fruit from the lower head and 
to ove it more uniformly ripened and 
colored, for the head of the tree is more 
easily kept open and accessible to the 
light. 

Many peach trees are headed as low as 
six inches above the surface of the ground, 
such as the tree shown in illustration one. 
In fact with the earth roughened with 
cultivation, the arms appear to spring 
from a point even with the ground sur- 
face. This, however, is not the case. 

Illustration two shows a tree headed at 
about one foot above the ground and in 
number three we have the older form of 
heading. The subject being headed over 
two feet from its base. 

During the summer of 1914 many 
peach trees suffered severely from an 
excessive burden of fruit and many of 
the low headed peach trees were prostrate. 
After the crop was gathered, however, 
and the trees were compared with high 
headed types, the damage was no greater 
and in many instances not as great. 

Weak crotches and over balanced limbs 
resulting from an unwise selection of 

wing branches are the menace of the 

w headed type. Each arm of the low 
headed trees resembles in its form an 
individual tree, because of its more 
symmetrical development and lack of 
conflict with other branches. This gives 
a rather larger bearing area than the 
higher head where the tendency is toward 
a@ more compact top. Now each of these 
tree-like sections of the low headed type 
carries its weight of limbs and fruit at a 
sagging angle; hence the strain. If, 
however, from the earliest growth of the 
tree, the grower bears these tendencies in 
mind, he can remove or balance the out- 
ward growth which would ultimately 
strain the arms and favor a little more 
growth toward the center space of the 
tree. Illustration one shows the accom- 
plishment of this. The tree in example 
three is less exacting in this respect i 
cause it has such splendidly developed 
main arms.—M. , 


TREE PROTECTION 

The practice of placing straw or al- 
lowing long grass to grow around the base 
of young trees to prevent them from 
being winter-killed is a good one from one | 
standpoint, but one which is attended 
with great danger from another source. 
I refer to damage from mice and rabbits. 
These pests like to use this straw and 
litter for shelter during winter months, 





and by harboring them we — our 
young trees to girdling. They like the 
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bark of the young trees and when green 
food is scarce will sometimes ruin a whole 
orchard in a few nights. 

If you wish to mulch your trees in 
this way, first place a protection around 
the base of the trees. Wire screen is 
good for this purpose. Many other things 
are used, such as tar paper, or wooden 
strips or lath placed parallel on the trunk 
making a cylinder of wood. If tar paper 
is used it must be removed early in the 
spring before warm weather sets in or it 
may injure the bark. All other protections 
should be removed as soon as practical. 

Sometimes a wash is used instead of 

rotectors. A good wash which Dr. 
3ailey recommends, is: “To one peck 
of lime, add when hot, one-half gallon of 
crude carbolic acid, one-half gallon gas 
tar and four pounds of sulfur. Stir well 
and apply with brush. This should be 
applied late in the fall, as high as rabbits 
can reach. The lime should first be 
slaked with soft water (old soap suds are 
the best) and the wash made as thick 
as fence wash.” 

Blood is sometimes smeared on the 
trees to keep the rodents away but this 
washes off easily and must be renewed.— 
A. L. W., Mich. 


GOOD PROFIT FROM SMALL AREA 
Those who believe that their land is 
producing its utmost when it has a crop 


as large as the average, should read the | 
following account of a man who made his | 


land yield many times the average without 
impoverishing it: 

minister in a small community, sud- 
denly found that he had a back yard. 
Many men never discover their back 
yards. This back yard was only 38x60 
feet in dimension. But this man looked 
upon the bearing power of a square foot of 
ground as the ordinary farmer looks upon 
the acre. As much as possible was started 
in a hotbed for later transplanting. By 
doing this, the produce would be likely 
to reach market before the season had 
begun and thus receive the benefit of 
fancy prices. Later, when the garden had 
a good start, head lettuce was transplanted 
between the rows of young sweet corn and 
radishes between the rows of strawberries, 
which had already borne their crop. A 
new variety of self-blanching celery proved 
a great success, as did a new kind of frost 
proof cabbage. These were discovered by 
looking over the advertising of agricultural 
papers. 

‘rom this garden of 38x60 feet, the 
minister sold produce to the value of more 
than $325. Of this slightly over $100 
went for expenses, much of which was 
initial expense and would be a great deal 
less if the venture were continued another 
year. That left a margin of profit of 
about $200. Figure what that would be 
peracre. Besides that, the work was done 
as a hobby and in conjunction with the 
regular vocation of being a minister, which 
is & man’s job in itself —W. J. M 








TOP NOTCH 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Don’t tire yourself by wearing “‘heavy-as-lead” 
boots. And don’t think you have to sacrifice wear- 
ing qualities for lightness and comfort. 

Buy Top Notch Boots. They give you unusual 
strength and toughness combined with light weight. 

Wear-resisting red rubber sole, extra reinforce- 
ments around the edges, patented ribbed legs as 
light and tough as whale-bone. Top Notch Boots 
cost a few cents more—but in service-giving quali- 
ties they are worth double their extra cost. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Top Notch Boots, 
Rubbers and Arctics, write us for Booklet ““X” and 
name of Top Notch dealer in your neighborhood. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


CHICAGO, 208 8. Jefferson St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 311-15 First Ave., N. 
KANSAS CITY, 926 Broadway. 
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, trees and 

ro oO Tiare re have a lst of 100,000 satiated 
customers. May we add your name? 


Tree and Seed Book Free 


Write for our 1916 {Illustrated Garden Book — big 
help in planni: our planting. All kindsof 
and Shade Trees, Shrubs, Vines, V 


Apple, 1 yr. 60; h2 Fost, 1 yr. tops, 
plum, eo pyr. route, yr. tops, 1 
all or budded; er trees low 
priced. Concord G 2 Risers 

on tree and plant of $10 or more. 

Box 260 Beatrice, Neb. 
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ENDS OR MIDDLES OF POTATOES 
FOR SEED? 


Having read the claims of some, that 
the stem and blossom-ends of potatoes 
were unfit for seed (only the middles of 
potatoes being good for planting), I tried 
several experiments in this connection 
last season. 

All the ground for the potatoes was 
repared in the same manner. G 
arnyard manure was hauled and spread 

lightly over the ground, which was then 
harrowed, thoroly, to give an even dis- 
tribution of the manure. 

The harrowing was followed by stirring 
to a good depth. Another good harrowing 
then was given, to further pulverize the 
soil and work the manure into it well. 

Rows were marked off with the lister, 
they being three feet, or a little more, 
apart, and from four to six inches in depth. 
An ordinary stirring-plow does quite as 
well, but is somewhat harder to hold in the 
loose soil, and does not throw out a wide 
enough furrow. 

In all the experiment strips used in this 
trial, the potatoes were dropped about a 
foot apart, one piece in a place, each piece 
containing two good “‘eyes.’’ 

The pieces were covered about two 
inches deep at the time of planting, the 
hoe being used to insure uniform covering. 

A close watch was kept of the patch after 
planting, and just before the potato- 
plants came thru the ground, the ground 
was harrowed cross-wise, which gave the 
seed the desired depth of potas met, a level- 
ing the furrows in which the seed had been 
dropped. The light covering at first, in- 
duced quick germination; while the second 
covering put the seed at the proper depth 
for best results. 

On the first strip of ground, the seed 
planted was taken only from the middles 
of the potatoes, no stem or blossom-end 
pieces being used. On another strip, 
nothing but the stem-end pieces of potatoes 
were used for seed. On still another strip, 
only the blossom-ends of the potatoes 
were used to plant. 

The same cultivation was given each 
strip of ground thus planted. There 
seemed to be no material difference in the 
time required for the seed to come thru 
the ground, and I could not discover that 
the plants in one strip grew more rapidly 
than those in another. ‘Stem’ and 
“blossom” ends, especially seemed equal. 

By the time the vines were laid by, 
however, those on the strip where nothing 
but the middles of the potatoes had been 
used for planting, were more vigorous 
than those on the other two strips, ( where 
the stem and blossom ends had been used 
as seed). There was perhaps not quite so 
great a number of potatoes on this strip 
grown from the “‘middle’”’ seed, but they 
were much larger than the ones grown 
where “tips” and “stems” were planted. 
_ Whether there is sufficient difference 
in results to warrant the extra labor in- 
volved in planting nothing but “‘middles”’ 
from potatoes, would be hard to say, but 
considering that the quantity produced 
is increased, and the quality of the product 
considerably higher, there is room for 
belief that it pays to plant nothing but the 
seed cut from the middles of the potatoes. 
We “butt” and “tip” the seed corn, using 
only the middle portion of it for planting 
—why not the same system in preparing 
potatoes for planting? 

Your writer expects to try the experi- 
ment again this season. Try it yourself, 
and remember, that it may require two or 
three seasons for you to determine 
definitely whether the practice is a profit- 
able one or not, since conditions may so 
vary from one season to another as to 
make it impossible to determine which 
system is most satisfactory.—M. C., Ia. 

Note: Seed corn tips and butts are 
excluded for pater pete reasons. Not 
80 with potatoes,—Editor. 
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Is Your Ca 


Short of Breat 


Pants up hills—lags on the level—eats up gasoline— 
always a tail-ender. That's a sign that the piston rin 
in the motor are worn out and the compression is bony 
You can cure the trouble by installing 





NORRIS 


\eaK-\Ro OF 


PISTON RINGS 


(mantRooe Rings will stop those compression losses and restore the 
full power of the motor. And they'll keep it free from carbon— 
make it run sweet and true. They save gasoline and oil, reduce 
motor wear and last as long as the motor. 


\eexntRooe Piston Rings are made in all sizes—easily installed. 
You can get them from your supply dealer. If he hasn’t them— 
write us, giving his name. We'll see that you are supplied. 


2825 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for FREE booklet—“To Have and 
to Hold Power.”” It tells all about com- 


pression and what LeantRoce efficiency 


means. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 

















FAST aoing doesn’t bother AC Spark Plugs. They’re 

made to stand the fastest Soing, or the heaviest pull. The following, 

manufacturers regularly equip with these plugs: 
Packard 










Apperson Cole Glide Howard 
Brockway Commerce G. M. C, Marmon Paterson | aed 

Truck Truck Haynes Maxwell Peerless Knight 
Buick Daniels Hudson MeFarilan Pierce- Stuts 
Cadillac Davis H ape "bile Monroe Arrow United 
Sase Dodge Bro. Jackson Moon Pilot Truck 
connmes —_., Kar National Reo Velie 

3 2m nox Oo 

Chandler E ae bert idsimob — 


Westcott 
Oldsmobile Scripps- Wlicox 
Paige Trux 






Ea. Plugs 


as-Tipht 


For owners who have cars not regularly equipped with these 
plugs, such as Ford, Overland and Stu ker, there is a special 
A C which will increase the efficiency of these cars, 


Champion Ignition Company, Flint, Mich. 
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QUINCES FOR HOME GARDEN 


By W. K. MILTON 


HE quince, from the 

very nature of its 

growth, very seldom 
reaching above twelve feet 
in height, may readily be 
included in a small planta- 
tion of fruits for home use. 
Persons who have observed 
the quince tree, as ordina- 
rily seen, owing to lack of 
attention, would hardly rec- 
ognize the attractive little 
trees in a modern planta- 
tion. As a part of the 
home fruit garden, or as a 
modest part. of the large 





buds on the shoots of the 
previous year’s growth send 
out new shoots and after 
these shoots have grown 
about three to six inches a 
single blossom is produced 
at the end of the shoot. 
This temporarily stops 
growth in that direction, 
and if the blossom sets a 
fruit thers is no more 
growth at that point for the 
season. If it does not set 
fruit, one of the lateral buds 
on the shoot will frequently 
start into growth and con- 


commercial o.chard, the quince is deserv-| tinue growing, sometimes ten or twelve 


ing of more attention than it has received 
in the past. 

The quince will thrive on a wide variety 
of soils, altho the finest fruit is produced 
on rather heavy clay loams, sufficiently 
well drained so that water does not stand, 
and handled in such a way as to retain an 
adequate supply of thoisture. If the sub- 
soil is heavy the land should be drained 
with tile. By cultivating the trees and 
incorporating an adequate supply of 
humus the trees will thrive better and 
produce more fruit than if left in sod. 
\fter the trees begin bearing crops of fruit 
the use of 300 to 400 pounds of readily 
available mineral fertilizers will tend to 
increase the yield of fruit. With a reason- 
ably fertile soil, cover crops and cultiva- 
tion should provide sufficient nitrogen to 
insure good crops of fruit. If the trees 
appear unthrifty the use of stable manure 
or a little nitrate of soda will give all the 
growth necessary if the conditions of 
culture, fertilizing and cover cropping are 
adhered to. 

After my experience in starting three 
small quince orchards I would advise the 
planting of two-year-old trees. Older 
trees are more likely to be disturbed by 
transplanting and are slower to adapt 
themselves to the changed environment. 
As a rule one can get better stock in 
younger trees in making selections at the 
nursery, since the trees that are kept over 
are usually those that fail to reach a good 
size at that age. Then, too, the selection 
of younger trees enables one to form the 
heads lower than is the case when older 
trees are planted. For this reason many 
growers prefer one-year-old trees. An 
ideal tree may be formed by starting the 
heads about eighteen inches above the 
ground. If one-year-old trees are set out, 
the tree may be cut off at this point and a 
new head formed by the branches sent 
out below this. 

Setting the Trees 

In the home garden the trees may be 
set 12x12 feet, but this distance will 
require heading in to enable a team to 
travel in the rows without injuring the 
trees. If one has only a small orchard and 
cultivates with one horse, trees set 10x10 
feet will grow for many years before 
crowding each other. 

The same general methods that apply 
to planting other small fruit trees should 
be practiced in setting out quince trees. 
As a rule it is desirable to set the trees 
about two or three inches deeper than 
they stood in the nursery row, since the 
quince is naturally a shallow-rooted tree 
and the roots will tend to work up nearer 
the surface. The same general methods of 
cultivating, fertilizing and cover cropping 
should be practiced and for the same rea- 
sons as with other kinds of small fruit trees. 

Before undertaking to prune trees one 
should make a careful study of the growing 
trees and become familiar vith the unusual 
levelopment of the fruit buds. Unlike 
ther tree fruits the quince has no winter 
fruit buds, but each spring the lateral 





inches. This means a very light growth 
of wood on all branches that produce fruit 
and if the tree produces a heavy crop of 
fruit the yearly growth of wood is very 
slight. On the other hand if the tree pro- 
duces but little fruit, a young tree in par- 
ticular will make a very long, spreading 
growth. 

Pruning is necessary to keep the tree 
from becoming ragged and maintain a 
thrifty supply of one-year-old wood from 
which the blooming shoots may start each 
spring. The pruning may safely be done 
at any time during the dormant season, 
but preferably during February and 
March. A pair of hand shears such as are 
used to prune grape vines are all that is 
necessary for young trees. ‘The first prun- 
ings consist of shortening the long terminal 
shoots and unless one wants ak 
these should be cut back about two-thirds 
of their growth, or even cut off entirely in 
some cases. The second pruning consists 
in going thru the tree and thinning out the 
top. If the pruning has been done prop- 
erly from time to time it will be necessary 
to remove only an occasional crowding 
branch. The aim should be to keep the 
center of the tree open and maintain 
plenty of one-year-old wood. As com- 
pared with other fruits it may be allowed 
to form a rather dense top, since it has a 
spreading tendency and doce not grow 
large enough to prevent the sun and air 
from penetrating to the center of the tree. 

Have Few Enemies 

Given proper treatment quince trees 
seldom suffer from insect or fungus 
enemies. Among fungus troubles the 
most important are rust and leaf blight. 
An application of bordeaux early in the 
spring shortly after the leaves appear, a 
second one just before blossoming, and a 
third just after the blossoms fall will 
usually almost completely protect the 
trees from rust and leaf blight. The 
codling moth may be held in check by 
adding arsenate of lead or Paris green to 
the bordeaux after the blossoms fall. 
Paris green should be used at the rate of 
about eight ounces to seventy gallons of 
water, and the arsenate of lead at three or 
four pounds to fitty gallons of bordeaux. 
Borers must be dug out, or a wire run into 
the burrow until the insect is reached. If 
borers are common in one’s locality, the 
trees ought to be examined in late sprin 
and early fall, particularly at the level o 
the ground. Vigilance will keep them 
down. Curculio attacks the fruit im much 
the same way, tho it is not a common ene- 
my of the quince. The same remedies used 
for codling moth wil! prove effective. If 
one has but a few trees they may be 
destroyed by jarring them onto a sheet 
spread under the trees. 

Given good care and abundant supplies 
of plant food the quince trees begin to 
bear at four or five years of age and reach 
full maturity at from ten to twelve years 
of age. I have several quince trees that 
are healthy and productive at thirty years 
of age. 
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EARLY TO MATURE 
Direct to You From Grower and Importer 








Once you see for yourself how Pure, how 
Sure and how Early to Mature— you will 
like thousands of our regular customers, 
buy from us all the time "REE— Our 
Catalogue of Field, Garden and Flower Seed. 


ST LOUIS SEED COMPANY 
405 Washington Ave. ST LOUIS.MO 


THE HOME OF Pure and Sure Seed” | 
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GARDEN CG 8860) > ie) 
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Stenine RADIS 










Finest Early Radish in Existence Ready 
te est in 14 To introduce Our 
will mail you Sig Package “Consens 
we mail you 
New Radish” and our Mam- 
moth ustrated 1916 
3 and Farm . 


name a 
on postal today sure. 
} Condon Bros.,Seedsmen, foc Soe "osseit se 
BEES AND SUPPLIES 
Buy Direct From Factory 
30 years of experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price, 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 

SAVE YOU MONEY 


Send for free catalogue today. 
11 Fifth St., Higgineville, Mo. 











LEAHY MFG. CO., 





Our handsome 191¢ Seed Cata- 

logue. Fullyillustrated incolors. 

Reliableseedsat bargain prices. A 

fulllineof gardenand flower seeds 

Cherry’s Famous Dependable Seeds. fresh 
and reliable. are used by success- 
ful gardeners everywhere. Send 


your nameand address ona postal 


for a copy of our bargain catalog. SEED 


Chas. J. Cherry & Co., 207 Vine St., Reokterd, Ill. 


Platte Valley Peerless 

are the best 

= one to plant. : 
le 
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Hand & Power 


HAYES sprayers 


built Bonk Sorayir ond rae 
ulle. on Sora 

~ > N 
SS planter Wate HAYES FUME SND 
MONEY Saved and get the best. Peach 


and apple trees, (3c for smallest) and 
up. All kinds trees, shrubs, roses. Also seeds. ata- 


log free. ERNST NURSERY, Box 12, Eaton, Ohio 
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TEN ATTRACTIVE HARDY PLANTS 

The achillea, or, as it is sometimes 
known, the cemetery plant, is certainly a 
beautiful one to grow in any home or lawn. 
It is a profuse bloomer, having sprays of 


double, pure white flowers, and will bloom | 

Xe on thru the remaining season. } 
A plant often has as many as 500 flowers, 
at one time and it will bloom the first, 


from J 


season. 

The anemone is another handsome 
perennial. It is a profuse bloomer. There 
are some very popular varieties. 


flowered variety, free in blooming. 


The Queen Charlotte is a fine Japanese | 
i 


double flowers of a beautiful shade of Ba: 


variety of the anemone, having semi- 


The Campanula, or Canterberry 
is a showy perennial, easily grown, pro-| 
ducing flowers mostly in blue and remain-| 
ing in bloom for many weeks, making a) 
pleasing flower to panes th with others. 

The hardy carnation are not to be over- 
looked. They will grow readily anywhere, 
and they should produce large, handsome 
flowers in scarlet and white, making a very 
pleesing effect. 

Hardy chrysanthemums are attracting 
more attention each season. They require 
but little care, and if slightly protected in 
winter they will become better and better 
each year. The colors to be found are 
lemon yellow, golden yellow, gold striped 
with red, magenta, mahogany, purple, 
lilac, pure golden, pure white, crimson, 
brown with yellow tips, and very delicate 
slightly tinted white. 

e coreopsis is a handsome yellow 
bloomer. It makes a fine border plant, 
growing about 15 inches high and blooming 
along time. 

The digitalis, or foxglove, is a very 
attractive flowering plant, producing large 
quantities of variously tinted flowers all 


season, 
The gaillardia, or blanket flower, is a 











very pleasing perennial, as it has large 
varegated flowers in bright colors, and 
blooms from early summer until after the 
first. frosts. 

The hibiscus is another of the perennials. 
It produces a large white flower, with dark 
spots in the center, and the plants bloom 
the first season. It is a sturdy grower and 
the flowers are often as much as six inches 
in diameter. : 

The hollyhock is a great perennial that 
cannot be dispensed with. It comes in 
many colors of great brilliancy in both the 
single and double flowers and makes a good 
background for lower plants. Its culture 
is simple. . 

The hardy larkspur is also a favorite 
perennial, and is growing in favor every- 
where, as itis a continuous bloomer aslong 
as the seed pods are kept pinched off. The 
colors are white, pink and blue.—J. T. T. 


IT PAYS TO SPRAY 
The hard headed farmer always asks— 
Does it pay? ‘To answer this question to 
his own satisfaction Carl Young, of 
Kansas, left some of his young orchard 
unsprayed as a check on whether the 
spraying paid in the rest of his orchard. 
The crop last season was only ordinary 

but here is what he discovered. 





His receipt per unsprayed tree from 15 
trees of winesaps was $3.23; from 5 trees 
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Ball Beari ngs Save You Keal Money 
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The Whirlwind is a lovely double white 
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power and labor 
on your farm 


Just as an automobile is no better than 
its Bearings—so you will find the ease 
and expense of operating farm ma- 
chinery largely depend upon the kind 
of Bearings used in it. 


The Bearing that carries the heaviest load— Stew Desatae re 


with the least frictional wear and powers 4 single, self-contained, “ fool-proot ” 
waste—is the Ball Type of Bearing. } FR A. ~ Lt 


they may oon, — y= eMciency, 
This has been proved so often that ithasbee Bain,’ @Ut# “ction to the vanishing 








are giantsof strength and conquerors of friction. 


A single steel Ball one inch in diameter will sustain a 
load of 75,000 pounds without friction or fracture. 


By conquering friction, the New Departure Ball Bear- 
ing lengthens the life and increases the efficiency of New Departure Single Row Type 
the machine in which - § are installed —saving power A highly perfected ont Atetion Bee. 





ing for use where radial loads are 


and reducing your cost of operating and upkeep. to be carried. 


Write for This Valuable Book 


It’s called “ Ball Bearings in Commercial Applications.” 
It tells the whole story of Ball Bearings on the Farm. You’ 
find it chock full of meaty information—information that 
will save you money, if you will profit by it—every day in 
the year. Simply ask for Booklet 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG.CO, 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 



































Grimes golden, $2.80; and from twenty- 





cy for cit. nom on & Wonder Seed Bargains—Vegetables, Flowers 


only for cider. 
His receipts per sprayed tree from 105) 
winesaps was $7; from 70 Grimes golden 
$5.93; and from 420 Missouri pippin $2.25. 
His profits from spraying were $3.47 per 
tree of winesaps; $2.83 per tree of Grimes 
golden, aad $1.95 per tree of Missouri 
pippin. 
It is always such a favorable showing 
where an orchard is properly cared for. 
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Seeds of the dependable kind, choice varieties. These remarkable offers are 
made to get you to try Bell’s Seeds. Fresh, true to name, generous packets, 











Packets Beot, Portocted Red Turnip Lettuce, Bell’> Prize Heed 
Cabbege, Winter Header Musk Melon, '.uscious Com 
for Kitchen Carrot, Portected HalfLong = Watermelon, Bell's Early 
Garden Colery, Winter Ciant Prizetakeor 
Cucumber, Family Favorite White Sugar 
Radish, White icicle Tomato, Eartlestin World Turnip, World's Fair Flower 500 sorts, mix. 
Summer Squash Clant Thick Loef Spinach Cress or 
Mammoth Sunflower Elite Owaert Nasturtiums Triple Parsiey 
“ Asters Baisams Dianthus Pinks Convotvulus 
Nesturtiums Mignonette Antierhinum 
We include, free, Eben E. Rexford’s helpful booklet, “Our Best Annuals and How to Grow Them.” 


10c coupon and catalog also free with collection. Send 10c for either, or 20c and get both collections. 
J. J. BELL SEED COMPANY, Doposit, N.Y. ‘““Not seed to test, but tested seeds, *’ 
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GROW YOUR OWN CELERY) 


Py i. H. COBB 


BLENY & 4 
C very health- 

ful food, and 
one of which the 
family will not have 
a sufficient supply 
unless it is grown 
in the farm garden. 
It is not especially 
hard to grow celery, 
but it does require 
some painstaking 
care, which is often 
neglected with the 
result that the crop 
is a failure. 

The soil for 
celery must be very 
rich for best re- 
sults, and poor soil 
will not grow it so that it will be worth 
blanching. An ordinarily good garden 
soil will produce fairly good stalks, and 
if you cannot make the soil very rich, 
make it as rich as you can and plant 
anyway. Thoroly rotted manure alone 
must be used. 

Celery is naturally a moisture loving 
plant, but it can be grown without irriga- 
tion if the season is at all favorable and 
it is given thoro cultivation. By thoro 
cultivation we do not mean to keep it 
clear of weeds only, but to break up the 
crust and make a ‘dust mulch, and a fine 
one, just as soon after every rain as the 
soil can be worked. Then this dust mulch 
should be stirred once a week if it does 
not rain. This is more cultivation than 
the average farm garden gets, but the 
moisture must be conserved as much as 
possible if you would get good results 
from celery. 

Sow the seed for early celery in March, 
in a box of loose mold. Keep wet and 
warm, and when the little plants appear 
give plenty of fresh air or they will damp 
off. Pick them out of the seed box as 
soon as they are large enough and set in 
flats about an inch apart each way. Keep 
them growing steadily until April, clip- 
ping off the tops some if they run up 
too much, and setting in the garden as 
soon as the soil is in good working con- 
dition. Seed for the heer crop will be 
sown about the first of April in a pro- 
tected bed outside, and kept moist until 
the seeds come up. It takes celery from 
three weeks to a month to germinete as 
a usual thing, so do not lose patience if 
the little seedlings do not appear in a 
few days. 

Plant in Shallow Trenches 

In preparing the rows for celery, make 
them in slight trenches, especially if you 
intend to water them. It is well to have 
the row a little lower anyway, for then 
you can work the loose soil to the plants 
better. I always prepared my ods by 
running two furrows three and a half 
feet apart, turning the earth from the 
center, using the plow of a wheel hoe for 
the purpose. The little stirring plow of 
the wheel hoes that have the implements 
attached on a frame down close to the 
axle will turn as neat a furrow as a large 
stirring plow. After I had laid out my 
land thus I would plow around it until I 
had plowed out the whole center, leaving 
a dead furrow in the middle. Go over it 
with the rake and work the soil still more 
to the outside and you have a good 
shallow trench. Now run the plow thru 
the middle of this trench for your row, 
plowing as deep as you can, and return in 
the same furrow. This loosens the soil 
deeply, and throws out some fresh soil 
cal way to work around the plants in 
setting. ‘Set the plants six inches apart, 
if of a small variety, and eight inches if 





a larger variety. 
Pack the earth 
firmly about the 
roots. If you use 
water in setting, put 
it on after you have 
set the plants and 
firmly packed the 
soil around the 
roots, leaving a 
shallow cup-shaped 
depression around 
the stem of the 
plant to hold about 
a half pint of water. 
When this has 
soaked down, draw 
a little loose soil 
over the wet soil, 
but do not pack or 
mix the wet soil at all. 

Celery must not receive a severe 
check in its growth, or the plants will 
spread out instead of growing upright. 
If watering is required at be sure it 
is well done. Water until the soil is 
thoroly saturated and then cultivate as 
soon as it is dry enough to work. Water- 
ing often and little at a time will be more 
of a detriment than a benefit. If you 
want to give any top dressing of fertilizer 
during the summer be sure it is well 
rotted and do not let it get in among the 
leaves more than can be helpe 

Sometimes when the weather is very 
hot for several days in succession celery 
has a tendency to develop blight. The 
first you will notice will be a few small 
brown spots scattered over some of the 
leaves. It quickly spreads and, if not 
checked by spraying with some fungicide, 
it will soon destroy the crop. At one 
time I had four thousand plants all 
ready to blanch and had ordered the 
lumber for that purpose. Going over the 
plot that same morning I noticed that 
the blight had begun. I had had no ex- 
perience with it before, so gave it little 
heed. The lumber came the next morn- 
ing and when I was ready to put the 
boards in place so many leaves were 
almost totally blighted that I only pre- 
pared about a thousand plants, and I 
saved my labor by so doing, for every leaf 
died off, not only of that four thousand, 
but some twelve thousand plants that 
were later. 

For a week the temperature had stood 
at almost a hundred with no variation to 
amount to anything, and the atmosphere 
was dry. Later when the cooler weather 
came the blight seemed to subside, new 
growth started, and I got bunches of small 
stalks, often as many as six as large as 
my finger from a plant, and it was of good 
quality, but not marketable to any 
extent. Spraying with bordeaux mixture 
will prevent blight if taken in time, and 
will often stop an attack if applied in 
time, but when badly infected it is almost 
a hopeless case. After blight has de- 
stroyed a crop it is almost useless to try 
to grow celery on the same ground again 
unless spraying is given frequently as a 
preventive. 

Some varieties blanch very easily, but 
others are more difficult to blanch to a 
pure clear color, altho the latter may 
| become brittle and crisp quite easily. 
always blanch the white plume by put- 
ting foot boards up on each side as close 
as possible. The object is to entirely 
shut out light from the base of the plants, 
| for the stalks turn white in the dark, and 
| become more tender and crisp. The 
|giant pascal is really better if it is 
blanched by banking up, but there must 
be no manure or trash in the banking or 
the stalks will be rusted and worm eaten. 




















Smooth Potatoes 


With usually a thirty to forty per cent. 
increase yield assured to every grower i 
he will rid his seed potatoes of potato 


FORMALDEG IDE 


‘Ghe Farme’s “Ghe Farmers friend 


the ofhcial Standard seed clecaser to 
prevent smuts and ; flax wilt. Po- 
tato scab and black once in the 


ae ¢ 
Fae U.S. Department of Agriculture rec- 
ommends cleansing 


dehyde solution to prevent aqvead of po 

tato diseases and smuts of grain. For- 

maldehyde in pint bottles at your dealer, 
illustrated 


35 cents. Bigi sent free. 
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Cel ean be kept over winter in a 
cool cellar by setting the roots in soil 
on the cellar floor, or in a box. Set as 


close together as you wish if the cellar| 


is pretty cold, but if warm it must not 
be crowded too much or the leaves will 
decay. Another method of keeping is to 
dig a trench a couple of feet: deep in the 
garden where water will not settle in it, 
and plant the celery there. 
across the top and pile hay on them. In 
severe weather cover this with some soil. 

One day when I was cutting my celery, 
aGerman lady wanted to buy celery roots. 
I had never heard of selling them, but 
the man who was with her told me that 
they sold them right along in the old 
country. He showed me how to prepare 
them, and told me they were worth a 
dollar and a half a bushel. He said for 
me to fix them up a bushel. i dug the 
root after having cut the celery, trimmed 
off all the roughness, and washed clean. 
They use these for soups, he said. 


POSSIBILITIES OF NUT CULTURE 

Just recently it seems, considerable 
attention has been given to nut culture 
in a scientific way, and the industry is a 
very promising one. The value of nuts 
as a food was taken up at length some 
time ago by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Search has been made for the best 
strains of our hardy Northern nuts and 
some exceptionally good ones have been 
located and are being propagated by nut 
specialists, and planted largely thru the 
Central West. 

Only of late has the hardy paper shelled 
pecan of the North been brought to notice, 
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Stop! Look! Listen! “ 


Wonderful Nu rseryBaréains 
Quality Backed ByGuarantec 


Read these big bargain offers carefully. 
Compare them with any others. You 
can't buy better stock—it doesn't 
grow—and my prices make 
my trees the gest values 
ever offered. guarantee 
you absolute satisfaction 
and save you 30% to 
50% on what you buy. 
Order direct from this ad. 
Take advantage of my special 
bargain offers. You'll never buy 
more for the money. Mail your 
orders today. My low prices at- 
tract and "y high guality holds 
customers. have thousands of 
customers now—I want you for one. & 


Start That 
Windbreak Now 


a, 


ey as ripe =A to 
'y-grown trees that have aa the 
big root systems that mean value to you. grow 































wre TREES 


est apple tree offer ever 
Your chance to save 


vitalit 


where others fail—thousands of Ferris customers will _ S 80. My 
evergreens pptiety Gey call me “The Evergreen Specialist” because I 
7 O oO Root-Pruned $ 
Your chance to start a windbreak at the lowest possible cost. 
My two-year-old, root-pruned evergreens at a cent and a half each offer you the 
biggest value you'll ever buy. Once root-pruned and every tree perfect, Every 
one nteed to reach you alive and in wing condition. Toughest, a 
te trans- 








and some exceptionally good seedlings 
have been found and are being propagated 
and planted in a commercial way. 

It has been learned that the Persian 
walnut, more commonly known as the 
English walnut, will grow and bear in the 
Central West, and by considerable experi- 
menting it is found that it can be propa- 
gated on the black walnut which is so 
common, and hardy, in the central sections 
and that the graf ted trees will come into 
bearing at three years old. If they 
prove as hardy as they are thought to be, 
the Central West will not have to order 
Christmas nuts of this variety from Cali- 
fornia. 

There has also sprung up a demand fora 
good cracking black walnut, and search 
has located one that fills the demand at 
the present time, and this is being propa- 
gated on the native stocks also. 

The propagation of nut trees is much 
more difficult for the amateur than that of 
the fruit trees, and only experienced nut 
men know how to successfully propagate 
them at the present time, and necessarily 
the grafted trees sell high at the present 
time. 

That nut growing will create a new 
industry for the Central West, there is 
little doubt, and it may be possible to keep 
at home the money that is now being sent 
out each year for nuts, to the amount of 
thousands of dollars. 

In the search for an extra good shellbark 
hickory nut, some exceptionally good ones 
have been brought to light, yet there is 
much room for improvement. 

Those who have a black walnut, shell- 
bark hickory nut, bullnut hickory nut, 
pecan, or other of the commercial nuts, 
that is extra good, should get in touch with 
the Department of Agriculture, as there is 
a demand for such, and a good reward 
awaits the one who can bring to light some- 
thing in this line that has exceptional 
a oes R. Abraham, Morgan Co., 
nd. 











Note: If you buy improved nut trees, 
see that you get budded or grafted stock | 
and not mere seedlings for seedlings may | 
be anything.—Editor. 





7 O ) Hardy Transplanted $ 
scientifically -grown, big, vigorous root sys- 
evergreens 
offered eae have the —— that insures 






























made a specialty of trees that will grow for my customers. 
504 
A bargain in fine young trees that yuu can’t beat anywhere. 
——_ 2 = oF at money ean buy. our big catalog for comple 
and Root-Pruned 
Everg ens transplanting. Sure to 
you alive an 
FREE—Bilg Colored Cata aoa Fut ull of of Bargai rgaine 


planting directi today—they’re going fast. 
Another great evergrevn offer. 
fora einen row dk these. Don’t — \ 


Spee baw ts missin Resi need y 
eae ont maroon sto stock. tad A 
EARL FERRIS NURSERY CC 

200 BRIDGE STREET 


SPECIAL BARGAIN NO. [ 


It’s a special get-acquainted,customer-mak- 
batenin., <" so ya can hae you wet de ad 
on quality. Here's what hese 48 choice berry 
my New Jones Strawberries, 12 or = o ; . 
yoo BG Black Loudon Best Red Ras 
aa = Grapes 2 years t. Everberbearing : 
ered at once, 1 Crimson be Red Raspberries. { 
collection, parcel post, | 


ler yd FREE. All i for 
Farm s**Garden / 


Planet Jr sWele) tna 


cut down work and boost your crops 


Old-time farming no longer pays—these scientific tools do the work 
of 3to 6 men, give bigger yield, and save their cost in a single season. 
Invented and made by a practical farmer and manufacturer, with half it 
a century’s experience. Planet Jrs are strong and gays 
lasting. Every tool fully guaranteed. 


72-page Catalog (184 illustrations) free! 


Describes over 70 tools, including 12 entirely new ones and improve- 
ments to our Seeders, Wheel-lloes, Horse Iloes, Harrows, Or- 
chard- and Beet-Cultivators. Write postal for it! 


(\ SLAllen & Co Box 1108B Philadelphia 


No. 25 Planet’ Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder Double and 
Single oe, Cultivator and Plow is a splendid combi- 

nation for the family garden, onion grower, or large gar- 

’ ener. Is a perfect seeder, and combined double and 

, single wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel frame. Capacity— 
Q\, 2 acres a day. 

\\. Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and 

is stronger, steadier in action, and cultivates more 

thoroughly than any other harrow 

made. Non-clogging steel 

wheel. Invaluable tothe “~G 


market-gar- = = ’ 
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SETTING TREES IN LINE 

I have not noticed any article in your | 
paper telling how to get trees properly 
planted in rows. People from the East 
often wonder how we, in California, get 
our orchards and vineyards so perfectly | 
lined up. No orchard is more unsightly | 
than one where trees and vines are out of | 
line. 

If the following direc*ions are not too} 
late for publication, and you think them | 
of interest to your readers, I shall con- 
sider the time well spent in writing them 
down. 

Before starting to plant, lay off one side | 
and one end of the field at right angles | 
(90 degrees). This can best be done with | 
a transit, but if the planter cannot get a 
transit, the following method may be used. 

Lay off one side of the field, say A to B; | 
mark off six yards beginning at A to C; 
then lay off (as nearly as you can) at right 
angles, lines A to D; mark off eight yards, 
beginning at A to E; then take a wire ten ; 
yards long and measure from C to E. If 
the ten yard chain does not reach the point | 
E, bring in point E till it will meet the ten | 
yard wire. Should the chain happen to be 
too long then move out point E. 

Having thus located correctly the three 
points A. C, and E, we can then proceed to | 
lay off line A D and the field will be square. 

Stakes one-half inch square and twelve 
inches long dipped six inches in whitewash | 
at one end, make good markers for setting 
trees, The white end can be readily seen 
if any of the stakes should be out of line. 

Before doing the digging we must have 
a “tree setting board.”’ This is made of a 
piece of 1x4 inch lumber 4 feet long. Bore 
an inch hole about one inch from each end 
of the board and equally distant from these 
two holes cut a notch; place the notch | 
against the tree stake and push a stake 
through each of the end holes. Now re-| 
move the planter stake and tree setting 
board, od dig the hole, 

The hole being dug replace the tree set- 
ting board over the two end stakes and set | 
the trunk of the Lree snug in the notch of 
the setting board. The tree will be in the 
exact place where the planter stake set. 

We dig all holes before planting the trees 
because it saves time and the trees to be 
—— are exposed to the air and sun no 
onger than absolutely necessary.—R. 8. 
Bentel. 


A PROGRAM FOR SPRAYING 


To spray at the proper time, to use the | 








best form and strength of spray, and to | 


make a thoro covering of the parts sprayed 
are the essentiai points to bear in mind if 
you would successfully control the insects 
and fungus diseases which attack fruit. 

In order to apply a spray at the time at 
which it will be most effective it is neces- 
sary to know something of the life history 
and development of the insect or fungus 
to be combatted. Treatment for scale 
insects, for example, should be applied 
when the trees are dormant. Strong 
sprays are required to control such insects 
and they would injure if not kill the foliage 
were they applied when the trees were in 
leaf. The dispersal of apple scab takes 
place just as the blossoms are formirg and 
unfolding and to apply remedies after the 
blossoms have fallen is ‘oo Jate. For 
bitter rot and blotch of applesthe spraying | 
should be done shortly alter ihe first of 
July. 


| 40 my, nicotine sulphate, 1 part in 700 


Feb., 1916 
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At certain times it is possible to deal an | ¢———— 





effective blow to more than one enemy == = LOOK INTO 
at asingle operation. In such cases a mix- | f= —— 
ture of sprays is usually necessary in order | #———— 
that there may be ingredients designed to | === a 
destroy scale insects, fungus diseases, and = y. 
insects which have biting mouth parts| j= 
and are therefore able to consume poisons. | |= = 
An arsenical poison, such as arsenate of | = 
nae or — +. : oe po ao - . 
with either lime-sulphur solution or bor- ye Ore 
deaux mixture. , LML LEDS GE, 
The Ohio experiment station suggests ae age en 
the following spraying program after 
extensive tests and observations: 
Dormant Spray—For scale insects, lime- 
sulphur wan commercial concentrate, 
61% gallons to 50 gallons of water; or 


miscible oil diluted according to manu- ons 
facturer’s directions. Apply when buds why it is better than lath and 


are swelling. laster as a wall-lining for your 


Spray No. 1—(Pre-blossom spray). ome. 

Stronger bordeaux, 6-6-50 formula plus It’s the wood core—the center 
layer of kiln-dried wood slats— 
f liquid (1 pint to 87)4 gallons). Apply that makes it better. It’s this 
i feature that identifies the gen- 
uine Compo-Board. 

Write for testing sample and interesting 
book of original home decoration sug- 
gestions. 

Compo-Board is sold by dealers every 




















Trade Mar? Reg. Neo 94745 


Investigate itsstrength and dura- 
bility, its resistance to moisture, 
cold, heat and fire, and you’ll see 


0 
when blossoms show pink, just before 
. For canker worms add arsenate 
of lead, 5 pounds to 50 gallons of spray. 

Spray No. 2—(Calyx-cup spray). Lime-| 
sulphur solution, commercial concentrate, 
1 part to 40 parts of water plus arsenate of | whare im sition four fect wide and Sram 
lead, 3 pounds to 50 gallons of spray plus | one foot to eighteen feet long. 
nicotine sulphate, 1 part to 700 of spray. | The 
Apply just after the hed fall. 

Compo-Board Company 


Spray No. 3.—Lime-sulphur, commer- 
cial concentrate, 1 part to 40 parts of 4302 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn, 


water plus arsenate of lead, 3 pounds to 50 
gallons of spray. Apply 7 to 10 days after Z 


+ . . 





















Spray No. 4.—(Early July spray). | Send today for 
rem 2-2-50 formula, plus arsenate | Berries— Free a -- om 
of lead, 3 pounds to 50 gallons, plus nico- F Gives results of our30 years exper- 
tine. First week in July. Essential where ience with small fruits, tells how to 
blotch or bitter rot occurs. . plant, cultivate, etc. Buy the 

Spray No. 5.—(Late July spray). Same | Plants That Pay 


mixture as in spray No. 4, and applied two | Our true-to-name small fruit plants are 
weeks later. hardy and ever-bearing. 200 acres devoted 


to their gata. Several 
é 0 
THE FRUIT TREE BARK BEETLE climate. Picked fresh for 
Thousands of dollars worth of fruit pment. nd for 
trees are destroyed every year by the Berry Book today. 
ravages of the little bark-beetle. 
Figure I is highly magnified, while a, 
II, IIL and IV are natural size. 
Early in April or March the adult beetle 
a, a brownish black insect, about three- 
fourths of an inch in length and about 
one-eighth of an inch wide, with finely 
ribbed, hard outer wings, burrows into the 

















The 
W.FE. Alien Co. 
75 Market St. 
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bark of the fruit tree and lays very tiny and 
eggs in an especially prepared groove, Baskets 
Figure IIT 6. Write for our 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
ne, Toros herve Don ond 
b | Basket Factory in the Country. 

_ New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129 New Albany,Ind. 


Strawberries 


} WONDERFUL FALL BEARING 
| Fruit fall of first year. 500 plants yielded 
| 400 quartsfrom Aug. 15th to Nov. 
| lith. Berries every day, June to Nov. 
| 15th. Weare headquarters forall kinds 
of Strawberries, Kasp 3, Black- 
berries, Gooseberrices, Currants,G: 
experience. Send for 




















a J. FARME 
Box634, Set ea VY. 








Shortly after, they hatch into tiny $ 50 
wrinkled larvae, Figure IV, with yellow 
heads which do the havoc by tunneling | white Bic Biggest banana in patnded 8 es. 
Bes! F 


the bark in every direction, Figure III, | ver this seagon. “Have scari‘ied hulled seed at low 
sapping the life of the tree and riddling the | p+ ey J eT ead ost pe 
bark with shot-like holes, Figure II. Soon | beavy, money-making crops while doing it. Splendid pas- 
are and hay; inoculates your land for 
the tree becomes dry and dead and the with the times. Investigate. It will pay you to get our 
work is complete. __ | Fieldend Grose eed ganas. Sa hien, Aneaboas Bite 
lo prevent the depredations of this | tat SeepCo., Dept. 919, 4ard and Roby St., Chicago, Ill. 


pest, wash the trees with carbolic acid ’ I Pl 


soap during the early part of March or 
April. Clean culture should be the slogan 

Guaranteed as good as grows at $1.00 
1000 and up. Cata _ 


of every culturist where this bark-beetle 

is found.—R. R. H. ALLEN BROTHERS. i. 18, Paw Paw,Mich. 
+ ee aes > 

There is still plenty of room at the top, WHOLESALE PRICES 


but there isn’t much anywhere else. | | on Strawberry Plants. Many other varieties and garden roots 
Lorimer, at reasonable . Catalogue FREE. Write today to 
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WHY TEST SEEDS FOR HOME 
GROWING 


In any bin of grain there are some ker- 

nels which will produce much better plants 
than the other kernels can. Usually these 
superior ancestral germs are contained in 
kernels which are plump and heavy, the 
light, shrunken kernels being somewhat 
ike inferior individuals of the animal 
world in that they cannot pass on a vigor 
which they do not possess. With plant life 
as elsewhere, the most successful breeder 
is the one who eliminates the chances of 
weaklings being propagated. 

The quality of 
of its sowing will determine the rapidity of 
growth and vigor of plants during the 
first month after germination. The more 
perfect the nourishment which the seed 
contains, the more stored food is there to 
nourish the baby plant until such time as 
its own system is able to obtain its food 
from the soil and air. 

Poor seeds give puny plants which make 
slow, weak growth because they have poor 
root systems. Good seeds produce plants 
which can withstand somewhat unfavor- 
able conditions of weather and _ soil. 
Sound, bright seeds will usually germinate 
better than weathered bin-burned grain 
but, as the crop will be affected by the 
percentage or germinating power in the 

sown, it is economy to know its 
quality before wasting time in sowing it. 

If part of a field has produced better 
grain than other parts, the better patches 
should have been cut and kept by them- 
selves for seed, care being taken that this 
seed grain shall have been fully matured, 
then Kept dry and not allowed to burn in 
the bin 

An ordinary fanning mill can be set to 
select a given percentage of the largest, 
heaviest seeds, leaving the balance for 
market grain. This is not a laborious task 


| 
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the seed and the manner | 


Have to Mortgage Your Farm 


: If your roof leaked would you say, “I can’t afford to fix it,” and let the 
rain go on damaging your home? Not by a jugful! You'd fix that roof if you 
had to borrow the money. 

Your farm without a spreader leaks profits. All the manure doesn’t reach 
the land and what does go isn’t properly spread. It misses some spots and in 
others is too thick. A farm with 20 head of cattle and horses loses enough 
manure value yearly to buy a spreader. 

Make your farm pay its real profit. Stop the waste of manure by the fork-and- 
method. Make money with the NISCO, the spreader with so many special features that it's 
the acknowledged leader. You can load it as high as a wagon box and spread 3-6-9-12-15-18 
loads per acre without fear of clogging. 

he Nisco pulverizes finely and spreads more evenly than you could possibly do with a 
fork. 4 rf double cytndere take ~; of ye Our revolving distributor, a patented feature, 
spreads the manure seven feet wide, across three corn rows. It spreads be 
tracks and you don't have to drive over spread manure. g — on 


No Gears to Strip, Break or Freeze 


Another proof of Nisco superiority. This spreader is Operated by a heavy sprocket 
chain. This saves power and is easier on the horses. Special revolving axle drive. Strong 
chain conveyor slipping over tight bottom brings every bit of manure to the cylinders. Can't 
elip and won't race going up hill. 


Write for This Valuable Book FREE 


*Helping Mother Nature,” a special book on manuring sent free on request. Ask your dealer 
for a copy and demonstration of spreader or write us direct. 


New Idea Spreader Co., ‘‘Spreader Specialists” 
684 First Street, COLDWATER, 0. 
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and the resultant increase in the acre 
yield will leave a good profit on the time 
so employed. 

Having thus selected the best seeds by | 
size and weight, they should be tested | 
for fertility. One hundred seeds may be 
selected, large seeds being germinated be- 
tween moist folds of Canton flannel, very 
small seeds on top of moist blotting paper, 
the temperature of the room in which the 
germinating test is made being about 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 

At the end of the third day, the number 
of sprouts should be counted, unless the 

are of some slow-germinating sort | 
like Kentucky bluegrass, ted top, ete. | 
The seeds sprouted at the first count will 
represent the percentage of very superior | 
individuals among the kernels. Each day 
thereafter, count should be made. If 
ninety-five percent of the seeds have 
sprouted at the end of a week, the germina- 
tion in good. If the number of kernels 
which grow is much below ninety, the 
seeds are of doubtful value and a second 
test should be made. An additional 
umount of seed may be sown to make up 
for low vitality but if very low, it will pay | 
to purchase new seed. If a large percent-| 
age has sprouted at the time first count is | 
made, the seed is vigorous and should be | 
able to nourish plants which will start with | 
strong vitality. If few seeds start each 
day and these grow weakly, the vitality of | 
the seed is poor. 

As a bushel holds fewer large kernels 
than small, a larger quantity of selected | 
seeds, by measure, should be sown than of 
inferior ones to produce an equal number 
of plants, But a bushel of the larger eoodal 
will yield’ better returns than a bushel of 
smaller seeds which may produce more 
plants. Seeds should be so full of vitality 
that. they will grow under unfavorable 

limatic¢’ eonditions—M. W. 
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‘Three Hundred Millio 
’Bushel Crop in 1915 


Farmers pay for their land with one year’s crop 
and prosperity was never so great. 


Regarding Western Canada asa grain producer, a prom- 
inent business man says: “Canada’s position today is 
sounder than ever. There is more wheat, more ozts, more 
grain for feed, 20% more cattle than last year and more 
hogs. The war market in Europe needs our surplus. As 
for the wheat crop, it is marvelous and a monument of 
strength for business confidence to build upon, exceeding the most optimistic predictions.”’ 
Wheat averaged in 1915 over 25 bushels acre 
Oats averaged in 1915 over 45 bushels per acre 
‘ni Barley averaged in 1915 over 40 bushels per acre 
rices are high, markets convenient, excellent land low in price eith oved or other- 
wise, ranging from $12 to $30 per acre. Free homestead ' fondo ares Bm oh aol ant far 
from railway lines and convenient to good schools and churches. The climate is healthful 
There is no war tax on land, nor is there any conscription, For complete information 
as to best locat for Isettiement, reduced rai i 
=o ~4 oo Hone or r railroad rates and descriptive illustrated 
FRANK W. HEWITT, 202 W. Sth ST., DES MOINES, 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR: 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 vackson St., ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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LOOK OUT L ) Seed Corn 


; OUR SBED CORN!—Good s scarce this year. Our 32 years ex- 
perience growing Seed Corn as a qpoaeity gives us a knowledge of ZED CORN. All our 
seed was well matured, is thoroghly dried and well cured. We grow all the leading best varieties: 
Diamond Joe’s Big Early White, Early Iowa Silver Mine, Reid’s Early Yellow Dent, Ratekins Pride 
of Nishna, Early; Early Iowa Gold Mine, also Seed Oats, Wheat, R e, Speltz, Grasses and Clovers, 
Alfalfa and ali kinds oi FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS. OUR BIG SEED CATALOG tells you all 
about these. It’s FREE. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


ADDRESS RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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CHECKING THE POTATOES 
Where a plot for potatoes is accustomed 
to being foul with weeds, it is advisable 
to make some arrangements by which one 


can cultivate the rows cross-wise. This 
not only affords ample opportunity for 
disposing of practically all the weeds 
among the potatoes without doing any 
hoeing, but the thoro stirring of the soil 
on all sides of the vines will promote more 
vigorous growth and development of the 
crop. 

One plan by which one can check the 
potatoes, is that of laying off the rows in 
the usual way, with an ordinary stirring- 
plow; then taking the cultivator and 
fastening the shovels so they will be just 
as far apart as a row is wide. With this 
the rows then are laid off cross-wise, and 
the potatoes dropped at the intersection 
of the two marks; that is, where they 
cross each other. However, this requires 
considerable time, and the cross-cultiva- 
tion is disagreeable and laborious. 

A better method—one that is easier 
carried out, requirer less time, and will 
prove more satisfactory in every way—is 
that of laying off the potato-rows in the 
ordinary manner, with the stirring-plow. 
A long, light wire or string then is stretched 
cross-wise of the rows, and in dropping 
the seed, one merely walks cross-wise of 
the patch, instead of length-wise, planting 
the potatoes at the points where the wire 
or string crosses the rows. Of course, 
there will be considerable time lost in 
going back to set the gauge (string or 
wire) over for the succeeding row to be 
dropped, unless two work together.— 
M. C., Ia. 


SALADS AND GARNISHES 

Salads and garnishes are favorite garden 
crops and keenly relished. Some of them 
are common and easily raised, and some of 
them are not so common or so easily grown 
but equally prized. Everybody eats let- 
luce and mustard as salads, and I have sold 
hundreds of fine large lettuces for garnish- 
ing when I had my greenhouse in a small 
city. Parsley is a greater favorite for 
garnishing than lettuce, tho, and when we 
had parsley people used the lettuce for 
salads mainly. 

The finest salad plants after lettuce are 
the cresses. The water cress is the best of 
tke lot, but it is not every one that has 
the place suited to raising water cress. 
Fresh water is necessary for growing it to 
the best advantage. It will grow splendid- 
ly along a brookside if given a good place 
and not crowded out by ranker growths. 
It is pungent, and greatly liked. The 
ordinary garden cress is liked well enough, 
and is especially fine to mix with other 
salads, but it is so small that we get tired 
picking it. The upland cress is more like 
the water cress and the leaves are larger. 
It is becoming more popular as it is better 
known. The relationship between these 
three cresses is so distant they do not know 
each other. Any good garden soil will 
grow either ot the two last named varieties, 
for they do not need water to grow in at 
all, 
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Endive is a rather bitter salad that is 
relished by many for the tonic bitter of its 
leaves. It is used in greens more often 
than as a salad. Mustard is quite often 
used as a salad, as is a plant known as corn 
salad, not much grown so far as I have had 
any experience. 

Parsley is not used as a salad, but it is 
the garnishing plant par excellence. The | 





plant grows slowly at first, but it soon 
gains strength and makes fine foliage, as | 
fine cut as the prettiest ferns. The best | 
varieties are finely fringed and curled. 
The leaves are used in soups and are also 
mixed into vegetable salads for flavoring | 
to a certain extent.—L. H. C. 


THE WAY TO TRY NOVELTIES| 
It is well in all cases to stick to the time 
tried varieties as general producers, taking 
on some of the novelties in an experimental 
way. 
Not that we wish to infer that those who 
offer these novelties in the greatest of 
faith, are misleading in their descriptions, 
but we musé take into consideration that 
the average advertising medium covers a 
large tercitory, and that thruout this terri- 
tory soils and conditions differ greatly, 
therefore while the new plant may flourish 
in a given locality it may be of little worth 
in another. Therefore it is well to stick 
close to the time tried varieties, and of 
course experiment in a reasonable way 
with the new things that are offered, for it 
is in this way that we have added to our 
list the best varieties of plants, flowers, and 
fruits, that we have today. 
Thruout our best publications at this 
time of the season are offered seeds, plants, 
flowers, and fruit trees, from the moat 
reliable sources, and by the best producers, 
and by careful selection from th2 advertis- 
ing columns, readers may get the best 
that may be had, but in justice to them- 
selves and the advertiser as well, they 
should order their wants as early as pos- 
sible. 
Again let me urge that novelties be 
tried out, but in a small way at first, giving 
the staple varieties preference.—O. R. A., 
Ind. 


seeds of parsley germinate slowly, and the | } 











GARDEN PEANUT GROWING 

I have been raising peanuts for three 
years. I do not use any fertilizer of any 
kind. Last year I planted a row about 
sixty feet long and raised almost a bushel 
of fine peanuts. My best hill had almost 
a quart of nice nuts. 

About early corn planting time, I select 
a rich, loose, sandy piece of ground, and 
mark it off in rows four feet apart, then I 
hull my peanuts, being very careful not to 
break the peeling on the kernels, then drop 
one heenal at a place about a foot apart 
and cover three inches deep, being careful 
to have the ground loose and fine. 

I hoe them good as soon as they are up, 
and until they bloom, then I cover the 
blossoms two or three times a week for 
three or four weeks. (Covering the blos- 
soms is unnecessary.—Editor) Then I 
leave them alone until danger of the 
ground freezing. 








When the ground is dry I pull the vines 
carefully. If the ground is loose enough 
the nuts will all come up with the vines 
without a fork. Cure the vines, then pick | 
off nuts and spread in a dry room to dry 
thoroly. I keep mine in a thin cloth sack 
and hang them up in a dry room so they 
will not mold and to keep them away from 
the mice. 

The two main things about peanuts isto 
keep the ground loose while growing, and 
drying well before putting away. I 
roast a few at a time to use, as they are 
better while fresh. Put some in a pan and 
set in a slow oven an hour or two, not too 
hot, as they burn easily.—L.B.Eavey,Ohio. 

The peanuts are good raw when well 








cured and one gets used to them.—Editor. 


Feb., i9io 









co ENGINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene G Gas 


Prove Their Quality 


iving dealer’s name 





Write us, 











and we will tell you how to geta 
i. and 


high-grade Meco Engine for 


.y you our Engine Catalog to select 


of engine you want. 


2H-P, $35.10; 3 H-P, $52 65; 45-P, 
6H-P, $100; 8 H-P, $140.40; 12 B-P. $21 


Built for hard, heavy work, compact, 
and save their 


easy to run; few parts, 
cost in fuel first year. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Don’t pay more than our prices for 
high- e engine until you have t 


eco. Write for Catalog today. 


Opens to You 


Once you read this book, you'll 
see how your farm profits can 
be doubled. A modern fable— 
full of romance, too. Should 
be read by every farmer. 


ee 7 

Upside-Down Farm” 
A book worth thousands to you 
if you followit. Send your name 
on a postcard and we'll prepay a 
copy toyou. If you keep it, send 
us 25c after 30 days. Write today. 


Farmers’ Mutual Publishing Co. 





95 W.CassSt. Albion, Mich, 


Cleared 
Florida Land 


READY for the td is 
offered in the Webster 
Belt at prices no higher 
than often asked for raw 
land. Well located, drained 
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No Horses Required 


In clearing land the Kirstin way, one man alone 
pulls stumps—your team driven by a boy can be 
kept busy dragging them away. just think of the 
enormous difference in cost between the Kirstin One- 
Man way and the horse-power method—where it takes 
ateam and a man ortwo tooperate the puller alone. 

The improved double leverage Kirstin, the new 
short lever model, stands the extreme tests of the 
Kirstin’s wonderful 
compound leverage principle develops enormous 
r, power—one man alone can easily pull all kinds of 
¥3 stumps—big, little, tough or green—also trees and 
Th hedges. In addition to its practically unlimited 


Changes Speed While Pulling a Stump 


No other stump puller at any price contains a similar 
device. With other machines you keep ons ot the 
same rate of speed even after the stump has 
loose and the hard pull is over. This is a big waste 
of time that the Kirstin Multiple Speed-Changing 
“ >, feature entirely overcomes. The Quick-Detach- 
re able connections also mean a big sa of 
vt i time. Furthermore, with the Kirstin you can 


Clear Over An Acre 
Be Pine From One Anchor 


: NM No time lost in having to re-set 
i machine for every stump—no 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 5127 Ladington St. 
Cy S11 E. Morrison St. Escamaba, Mich. 4142 Dennis St. 


Portland, Oregon 


One-Man Stum 
Easily Handled and Operate 


The improved Double Leverage Kirstin has 
every quality needed in a stump puller 
gigantic pewer— variable speeds — enormous 
Yet, with all its great power and 
strength, the Kirstin is the lightest stump 
puller made, so that one man can carry, handle stre’ 
Can be used anywhere—hills, swamps—rough ground or thick 
timber where no other puller could 
if you have any stumps on your farm you need a 
Kirstin. Why the Kirstin? Because the Kirstin is the 
simplest, most practical, most efficient land clearing 
device ever invented. Lowest first cost—lowest in cost 
of operation. It weighs much less than any other, 
is a great deal stronger, and is covered by 


The KIRSTIN 


Iron-Clad Guarantee 


You cannot afford to stast to clear your 
land before you get the Kirstin Catalogue. 


in every part—and the 





This will be sent you FREE. 


roken 


Try a Kirstin on your land— 
prove its value to yourself, 


Mail The Coupon 
or send a postal, but be 4: 
sure to write at al 









Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


= Stump fields cost you money. ‘You can’t afford such 
waste—such loss. Get rid of the stumps—make every acre 
i> return big profits. Clear your land the Kirstin way—the quick, 
easy, practical way. Use the method endorsed by Governmentand 
State Oficials—and by thousands upon thousands of farmers and land 
owners—the way that is easiest, most practical and costs you the least, 
both in first cost and for labor. The Kirstin One-Man way is the proven way. 
From Maine to California and from Canada to the Gulf, there are thousands of 
Kirstins at work and every one of them will repay their cost many times over. 
A Kirstin will make good in your stump fields. 


irstin 


By One Man. 


unwinding cables from a heavy drum—no driving a team round and 
round—no wasted time or effort at all. a 
and-forth movement of the Kirstin lever brings stumps out quick 
and easy. Small trees, hedges, brush, etc., can be pulled én bunches, 
The Kirstin gives you unlimited power 


invaluable land-clearing information and full 
details about Kirstin One-Man Stump Pull- ~ 
ers, our Liberal Ten-Day Try-Out Offer, / 

the Kirstin Service Bureau, Time Pay- 
ment Plans, etc. We'll also send you 
ABSOLUTE PROOF that the Kir- 
stin is and does all we claim. 








Puller 


ust a steady, easy, back- 
It also has surplus 
vight speed at the right time. 


be used. 


It contains 





a7 Ludington St., 
st Escanaba, Mich. 
Please send me your free 
book on Stump pulling. 
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ORCHARD CULTIVATION OR NONE 


Experience shows that a cultivated 
orchard grows more rapidly as a rule. 
This is accounted for mainly by the fact 
that under the constant cultivation during 
the growing period, much moisture is con- 
served, furnishing the tree with ample 
moisture in most cases. Heavier growth 
means in most cases more leaves, and more 
leaves means a denser shade within the 
tree, causing less color as a rule in the fruit. 


Thriftier and larger trees for their age 
may be seen in a cultivated orchard as a 
rule, and we usually see trees freer from 
insect pests, equal spraying being con- 
sidered, 

There are cases however where cuitiva- 
tion must be discontinued on account of 
the free growth and the failure of the tree 
to set fruit buds, as I have known young 
orchards to be so growthy, so thrifty, that 
sod had to be resorted to in order to induce 
the trees to set fruit buds, and to bear. 


Sodding must be practiced however, on 
locations that are so rolling that washing 
may result from cultivation. Sod orchards 
give fruit with considerable more color 


quently more flavor as a rule, but the 
fruits are not so large, and the number of 
bushels per tree is usually less, however 
the crops may be more regular, tho are 
not necessarily so. Insects and fungus 
have a greater opportunity to seek winter 
shelter in the sod orchard than in the or- 
chard where clean cultivation is practised. 
Cultivation should never be practiced on 
soils where much washing will take place, 
therefore in orchards where the ground is 
very rolling one must make up his mind 
to use sod, and use to the best advantage. 


Even where cultivation is practiced, a 
cover crop should be resorted to, as more 
or less washing will take place, and frosting 
of the soil will be much deeper where there 
is no cover crop used. A cover crop also 
holds the snow, and in sandy soils pre- 
vents winds from sweeping off the surface 
sand. Cover crops also have the advantage 
of taking the excess moisture in the latter 
part of the season, causing the trees to set 





their terminal buds and ripen up their 
wood before heavy freezing, preventing 
winter killing in many cases. 





cultivated and conse- 





There ‘s but little doubt that cowpeas 
are the best cover crop, especially whee 


the soil is in condition to harbor bacteria 
which may induce the peas to gather con- 
siderable nitrogen from the air and store in 
their nodules, later being used by the 
trees. Oats also make a fair cover crop. 
Personally I like a cover crop that will die 
during the winter, so that it may be 
incorporated with the soil the following 
spring with the use of the disc or similar 
implements, as an abundant supply of 
organic matter in the orchard soil is very 
important 


It is customary in the sod orchard to 
mow the growth and place it about under 
the trees, however great care must be 
taken in this matter as the mown grass 
makes a harbor for field mice, which often 
girdle trees as large as six inches in 
diameter, at the ground line, or even 
lower, so that it 1s necessary where mulch- 
ing is practiced to clean all trash away 
from the tree trunks and tamip down a 
mound of earth a foot high about them. 


The foregoing conclusions are drawn 
from both experience and from the digest 
of a number of talks by the most promi- 
nent fruit men of the Central West.— 





O. BR. A., bad. 
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SANITARY HOG QUARTERS 


By CHAS. 


PME time has 
arrived when 
hog producers 

must discard yes- 
terday’s methods 
aad adopt ideal 
methods in breed- 
ing, feeding and 
caring for swine, 
especially the latter 
which means sani- 
tation. The hog 
producing plant 
should be the show 
place of cleanliness, 
instead of being the 
filthiest anddirtiest. 
The vime will soon 
come, when every 
unsanitary stock 
farm, will be 
shunned and ab- 
horred by its neighbors, like a smallpox 
pest house. 


The character of a livestock husband- especially of worms, cholera, fever an 


man is usually shown by the condition 
maintained on his farm, and by the grade 


and thriftiness of his snimals. Successful | rotting. Hogs should never be allowed to 
stockmen are the strongest exponents of | get near the seepage water of manure or 
high grade and purebrec animals and of | straw piles. 


ideal methods of breeding, feeding and 
management. 

repeated failures, usually show the cause 
by the condition of their premises and 
livestock. There exists some excuse for 
tose financially unable but none for those 
who force their livestock to breed, feed and 


live in poorly arranged and maintained | 


premises when it could be different. ; 

To establish and maintain ideal sani- 
tation on the hog farm, the location and 
arrangement of buildings, yards, water 
supply, ete., should be considered. The 
location of the hog houses and feeding 
yards should be arranged to take advan- 
tage of natural windbreaks and shelters 
offered by the southern exposures of hills, 


ete. There should also be an unlimited | 


supply of pure water. 

The whole farm should be fenced hog- 
tizht, subdivided and so arranged into 
yards that a crop rotation can be put into 
operation of corn, wheat, alfalfa, rape, 
and forage pla..ts, this to be of access and 
utilized py the hogs jn season. 

Such: an arranged hog farm will give its 
highest efficiency in the production of hogs 
and their feeds, which means more pounds 
of pork from the producing unit at the 
lowest; cost, easier maintained sanitary 
conditions, and higher state of health, 
vitality and prolifacy. 

It is not possible for every hog man to 
secure an ideal location. In fact, the ma- 
jority are forced to make the best of what 
they possess, which generally has one or 
many undesirable features. In most in- 
stances the hog man can arrange to use 
the better and to avoid or remedy the bad 
features that may exist upon his farm. 

Cleanliness is Essential 

After the location has been selected and 
the plant constructed and arranged as 
nearly ideal as possible, the cardinal prin- 
eiples of sanitation must be observed. 
‘Lhis is of vital importance, for no matter 
how ideal the former may be, upon the 
latter depends success or failure in the 
hog business. 

Cleanliness, is the Golden Text. This 
can be easily effected by not allowing 
recumulations of germ breeding material, 
and by giving all-buildings, quarters, and 
premises a thoro clean up and disinfecting 
at, least every thirty days. Nature’s 
agencies, 
charged air, washing rains, weathering of 
the soil and other material, destroy the 





Those securing only fair returns or | stones, brick, lime or fresh dirt. Streams 


the sunshine, pure, oxygen-| may be placed, and kept until all danger | 


DAWSON 


greater part of all 
germ life that may 
accumulate in the 
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|The manure collected from other farm 
animals is a very likely source of infection 
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pneumonia. Straw piles are also objec- 
tionable and dangerous, especially when 





Water or mud holes that 
contain stagnant water or upon which | 
|green scum forms, should be filled with | 
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crossing premises that are of a slow run- 

ning nature, draining a large territory, or 
| subject to high floods, are sources of infec- 
| tion. 
| All places favorable for germ breeding | 
should be frequently disinfected and 
exposed to sunlight and air. All litter | 
and debris, such as corncobs, bits of wood, | 
| straw, leaves, excrements, etc., that col-' 
lect upon the feeding Hoor, about the 

buildings, and in parts of the yarda, should 

be collected into piles anc Yurned. The 

cobs may be burned into a charcoal. Both 

ashes and charcoal are of benefic and are | 
relished by hogs. | 
| _ The hog’s quarters besides being kept ra Soret Gach sapeemntative With & 
iclean and disinf ‘ted, must be kept dry, | re. This is no conjes’, where only one person be ng 
| well ventilated, and so arranged, that sun- nen ee 
| shine may reach nearly every nook and A. East St. Dayta , Olde 


| corner, especially during winter and spring. | . Prk : 
Grinds Corn, Cob, flusks 


The construction of all hcg quarters, feed- | 

ing places, and utensils should be such as 
All At One Only feed mill that 
| . successtully grinds snap corn at 


{to obviate corners, cracks, or lodging 
. Also grinds alfalfa, 
grain. Silent running—bubrs 





places wherein filth may lodge. 

To further guard against infection, all 
feeding floors, troughs, pails, ete., should 
be given a good cleaning and disinfecting 
at least once every week. 

| Cement flooring is considered the near- 

est, germ proof. Plank, cinders, or gravel 
flooring have many recommendable 
features. Plank floors are considered the | 
warmest, but are objectionable on account 
of holding moisture, filth, and hiding 
places for germs. 

The liberal use of standard disinfectants 
coupled with cleanliness will permit the 

| use of most any kind of flooring, and give 
| positive protection against germ infection. 
It will minimize the presence of germs that 
jcommonly effect newly farrowed pigs, 
burdenirg them with one ailment or 
another, such as white scours, sore mouth, | 
diarrhea, lung and intestinal worms, | 
arthritis, tuberculosis and hog chelera. 
| ‘Thesource and nature of the hog’s water 
supply should always be of known purity 
and of easy access at all times. Watering | 
systems can be arranged by storage tanks | you our Free . 
and hog waterers located in the different | 


BAVANA METAL WHEEL 
buildings and yards. | Box 32, Havana, Fil. 
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Sverv hog farm should have quarantine a rn ee em 

quarters, where newly purchased hogs | NVE N r SOMETHING 

| It may bring wealth. 

| Our Free Book tells what to Invent and how to obtain 
\iling ones of the | a patent through Our New Credit System. 




















STEEL WHEELS 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct 
principles. Thimble skein or 
aeeet steel axle, we fit them 
all. e manufacture Farm 
Trucks also with either 
Steel Wheels orWood Wheels. 
Postal card request will bring 








ol infection has passed. 


| home herd should also be kept there until | ¢45, YYARERS & COMEANY, — 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





they have recovered. Sanitation of the 
uarantine station and its occupants 
should be rigid. The place should be) 
thoroly disiafected before the hogs are 
placed within, every few days while it is| |@ 
occupied, and also after the hogs have been | 
removed. The hogs should be given) 
frequent spraying with dip to absolutely) F 
destroy all germ life. 
Sanitation in the hands of the hog man| 
is the ounce of prevention to thwart the! '¥ 
ravages of all ailments and diseases affect- Bp. 
ing the health of hogs. It is well to remem-| 
ber that outbreaks and epidemics of | 
disease have their beginning in single} jj 
units; so one little germ left aione may | 
devastate whole counties by hog cholera. 
The nature of hog feeds is another 
important factor. All feeds consumed 
should be passably clean and wholesome. | 
Foods that are mouldy or decayed, soured, | 
dirty, or mixed with filth or undigestible| 
matter should not be fed to hogs, at least | 
for any great length of time. However, 
this does not preclude the practice of hogs | 
feeding behind cattle, and consuming) 
other such waste foods and by-products of | 
the farm. 
The success of the whole hog producing 
business, depends largely upon the sanita- 
tion maintained, especially for preventa- 
tion and during the treatment of ailments 
and diseases. If sanitary care and condi- 
tions are maintained near ideal, the best 
of results are realized. In many instances 
this alone will effect remedy and cure. 











Farmer Smith:—Brown, how’s come I have such hard luck with 
my horses getting sores and galls in spring? Your horses are 
ways fresh as daisies. I always do have the worst luck with | 

everything. 

Farmer Brown:—It isn’t a matter of luck at all, Suiith, 

it's preparation. 

Farmer Smith:—Whad’ye mean, preparation? 

Farmer Brown:—I'll tell you. Conditions on my farm 
are the same as on yours. My horses fatten up in winter 
and become thin when they are put out to spring work. 
If I used ordinary collars alone, my horses would quick] 

become chafed and galled the same as yours do. Butt 

know that a horse in the harness is worth two in the 
stall, and by spending a few cents I prevent the loss 
of my horses’ services during the busiest months of 
the year. I protect them with Tapatco 


ADS FOR HORSES 


These pads are well worth their small cost for the 
comfort they afford your horses. They increase the 
working power of every horse that wears one. They 
take rom poled horse out of the stall and keep it in 
ant fie . ow + on your fm can doa pect 
lay’s wor'c if it is Tapatco ded, because it: feels 
better and is freed from galls and sores. 
Ask Your Dealer for Free Booklet. Do this much for 
‘ ° ’ the horse that has served you so well. The book illustrates the 
full line in colors and also contains some valuable emergency horse treatments. 


We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle Pada. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. Greenfield, Ohio 
care and fed liberally. ; a 
It a ape reasonable to s ect a two- iu RWe a in 
year-old or a three-year-o orse to do| 
as much work as a mature animal. The Bearing & 
young horse must be given a light load 


. ac) a # & 

at first, and it must not be pushed to its bad 
limit during the first working period of 

its younglife. It is best to work the young 













WORK YOUNG HORSES MOD- 
ERATELY 

Some young horses of good size and 
strength can safely be worked at two 
years of age, if they are worked moderately 
and handled with care and judgment. 

The writer has broken and worked two 
young horses at two years of age, and in 
both cases they turned out to be splendid 
mature animals. Both grew and developed | 
right along till they were five years of | 
age, but they were handled with utmost 















































horse with a strong and reliable older 
one, giving the younger one advantage Ten coanpe? hotaipesn diputi® 
and quickly 


over the old. A 0 Dagesn Nir oy be 
used on the older horse so that he can “york Bory, | 
start the load and even pull it by him- . Horses and Mules 
self in hard places. The load for the team Si 
should never be excessively heavy. 
Another important point in working| 
the young horse is to never work him 
full days at first, and never crowd him to 
the point of fatigue, especially on warm 
days. Do not try to work the life and 
vim out of the young animal at first 
simply because he has life and vim. Such 
is apt to ruin his spirit and result in a 
slow or balky animal. You wish to 
preserve his vim and spirit for later use. 
And, by all means, feed the young work- 
ing animal liberally of a variety to furnish 
energy for work and materials for the 
building of rich blood, muscle, and bone. 
Feed some oats, corn, wheat bran, and 
alfalfa or clover hay, with a little oil 
meal. The young animal must be built 
up in body as he works and grows.— 
.H.8., Mo. 


With a nge or woolen rag, apply 
some fish oil to the hoof that is inclined 
to be dry and brittle. 
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PURE, FRESH AIR 


IN THE STABLES 


A Question Effecting Livestock Economy 
By A. H. SNYDER 








it were pos- 
sible for one 
thing to be more 


essential than an- 
other, I would say 
that an adequate 
supply of pure air 
is more essential to 
the thrift and well- 
being of an animal 
than food or water. 
Since air, food, and 
water are all indis- 
pensable to life, it 
is useless to argue 
as to which is the 
most important. However, if anyone is doubtful as to the 
importance of air, let him try diving under water and see how 
long it will be before he considers a breath of fresh air the most 
desirable thing in the world. 

More attention to the use of balanced rations and other im- 

provements in methods of feeding have been of immense eco- 
nomic value and would accomplish much greater results if more 
generally practiced. The value of an arrangement whereby 
farm animals are assured an ample supply of pure water con- 
tinuously or at frequent and regular intervals is becoming quite 
generally appreciated. Only in comparatively few cases, how- 
ever, is any attention given to fresh air needs of farm animals 
which are confined in buildings. The general impression seems 
prevalent that because there is air everywhere, no special effort 
is required to insure an adequate supply in the stable. As a 
matter of fact, the tendency is to give considerable attention to 
the question of warmth in the construction of farm buildings, 
and in many cases warmth is obtained at the expense of venti- 
lation. The materials used in modern buildings are such that 
a much tighter structure can be erected than was possible with 
materials used in barn construction a comparatively few years 
ago. 
The cracks and knot holes of pioneer stables afforded ample 
ventilation, but very little warmth. Our present day stables 
are warm but, unless an especial arrangement is provided, they 
are poorly ventilated. Moisture on the walls, mangers, or other 
objects in a stable is a sign of imperfect ventilation. It was 
never seen in the old type of building, but is far too common in 
modern stables. 





The Function of Air 

By respiration, or the drawing of air into the body and forcing 
it out again, two fundamental things are accomplished. A por- 
tion of the oxygen contained in the air is taken up by the blood 
and carried thruout the body to supply the need for that essen- 
tial element. At +" ~ same time that the blood in the lungs is 
receiving its suppl) .f oxygen it is loading the air with waste 
products which have been collected from various parts of the 
body and carried to the lungs, there to be loaded upon the air 
and carried outside the body. |These waste products consist of 
carbon dioxide, ammonia, marsh gas, moisture, bacteria, etc. 

When an animal breathes the same air over and over, it is 
deprived of sufficient oxygen and its attempt to get rid of body 
wastes and poisons results in forcing them out and then drawing 
them back repeatedly. Ventilation to be effective must provide 
for a change of air so that a fresh supply of oxygen is conveyed 
to the animals at all times and so that the products exhaled are 
promptly carried to a point where they will not be again taken 
mto habody. Of course it is not possible to completely change 
the air about an animal but it is essential that fresh air be ad- 
mitted and foul air removed with sufficient rapidity to keep the 
air well supplied with oxygen and the percentage of carbon 
dioxide and other waste products at a low point. 

The necessity for fresh air and the ill effects of breathing 
polluted air are subjects which cannot be overemphasized. 
Whether an animal is thrifty or unthrifty; whether it resists 
or yields to the attack of disease; and in more extreme cases, 
whether it lives or dies, is dependent in large measure upon the 
character of air it breathes. 

It is not so much the purpose of this article, however, to 
discuss the effect of ventilation or lack of ventilation, but rather 
to call attention to a few of the important points pertaiming to a 
system of ventilation. 

In the first place, there must be a movement of air in order 
that the air which has been breathed may be removed from the 
building and a fresh supply brought in to take its place. The 
movement of air is governed by natural laws and it is just as 
impossible to cause air to move in other than its natural course, 
as itis to prevail upon water to flow up hill. By far the greatest 
rause of failure in attempts at ventilation is a disregard for the 








laws ing the 
movement of air. 
Ample openings 
may be provided 
for admitting air to 
a building and also 
for removi air 
from the building, 
but if the openin 
are not properly 
located, the venti- 
lation will be im- 
perfect. Unless a 
person has con- 
siderable knowl- 
edge of the prin- 
ciples underlying successful ventilation, it would be wise for him 
to obtain the advice of some one who is thoroly informed upon 
the subject before proceeding to install a ventilating system. 

Many have had experience with a chimney which refused to 
draw, at least during certain kinds of weather or when the wind 
was from a particular direction. The fact that smoke came into 
the room instead of going up the chimney meant that the cur- 
rent of air was moving down instead of up the chimney. This 
is merely an example to illustrate th: fact that air currents do 
not always move in the direction in which they are expected to 
go, unless special precaution is observed to make them do so, 
and it — just as much, if not more intelligence and care to 
ante the movement of air in a ventilating system as in a 
chimney. 

The two forces which can be utilized to produce movement of 
air in the venitlation of stables are, first, the y ~ wsene and suc- 
tion due to passing wind; and, second, the difference in tem- 
perature between out door air and air within the space to be 
ventilated, due to heat generated by animals. 

When the progress of wind is checked by a building, pressure 
is developed in the same manner that the current of a stream 
of water exerts pressure upon a dam when such an obstruction is 
placed in its course. The effect of wind blowing directly across 
the top of a chimney, ventilator, or other opening is to produce 
a degree of suction proportionate to the velocity of the wind. 

To be successful during windy weather a ventilating system 
must provide for the movement of air in harmony with the 
power developed by the wind. This necessitates openings for 
the admission of air near the lower part of the building. The 
force of the wind upon these openings produces a pressure within 
the building. Furthermore, there should be a ventilating flue 
which rises well above the highest portion of the roof, so that 
the wind will have a clear sweep across its top and thus develo 
suction from the building. Devices are now available which 
yen the storm from entering the top of a ventilating flue 

yut_ do not reduce the draft caused by suction of wind. 

While the effect of wind is an important factor in ventilation 
at certain times, the movement of air due to a difference in 
temperature is important at all times. Air expands when heated 
and contracts when cooled. A given volume of warm, expanded 
air is lighter than an equal volume of cold, contracted air, pro- 
vided the moisture content isthesame. Asa consequence, when 
ever a body of air becomes warmer than the air above or sur- 
rounding it, the heavier, colder air crowds it outward and up- 
ward and rushes in to take its place. 

At first thought, one might think it only necessary im order to 
insure good ventilation, to provide an opening low down for 
the entrance of cold air and an opening near the top of the room 
or building for the escape of warm air. Even if such an arrange- 
ment gave good ventilation, it would be unsatisfactory from 
the standpoint of maintaining warmth in the stable. The space 
near the floor and surrounding the animals would constantly 
be eceupied by cold air. As rapidly as the heat generated by the 
bodies of animals warmed the air about them, it would rise 
and give place to cold air. A well ventilated stable preserves 
as far as possible the warmth of the building and at the same 
time provides an ample supply of fresh air for all animals quar- 
tered therein. 

The late Professor F. H. King, who is widely known thru his 
books on agricultural subjects, was among the first, if not the 
first, to work out a system of stable ventilation whereby the 
warmth of the room is utilized to good advantage. A number of 
systems have later been designed and proved successful, but 
the underlying principles of operation are very similar. 

In most cases provision is made for the admission of*fresh air 
at a point just high enough above the ground to prevent snow 
from obstructing the opening. Instead of entering the stable 
directly, the air 1s conducted thru a flue in the wall and enters 
at the top of theroom. Often itis highly (Continued on page 69 
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THE FARMER’S HORSE 


Probably the chief reason why farmers 
who grow colts do not, give more thought 
to horse improvement is because the colts 
are not grown primarily for market but to 
do farm work. When the farmer looks at 
his hogs or cattle, he thinks of them as a 
market product, but his horses are pro- 
duced for his own use. The idea that any 
kind of horse does for your own personal 
use is the thing that is keeping down the 
quality of horses on American farms. No 
one needs good draft horses more than the 
farmer, and yet the best of our real draft 
horses, weighing from 1600 to 1900 pounds, 
are going to the city. The average price 


\for this grade of horse was $213 in the 


|Chicago market in 1913. 

The only way to produce this kind of 
horse is to swat the scrub sire, and do it 
good and plenty. There are three points 
that should be considered in choosing the 
worthy sire in any class of farm stock. 


"In the case of horses it is extremely 


last he must have the purity of breeding 
that alone gives him the property of trans- 
mitting the qualities he oma If possesses. 
Do not get the idea that a grade animal, 
simply because he has the qualities you 
need in your work stock, will make a good 
sire for your horses. To transmit his good 
qualities to his offspring he simply must 
have had them given him by more than 
one generation. For instance, you might 
breed a common mare to a good draft 
stallion, and get an extra good colt, but 
no matter how good he was, he would 
probably not make a good st: allion, for he 
would have only one generation of good 
breeding back of him, 
would tend to go back to the original com- 
mon stock. 

There is forty percent more capital 
invested in horses than any other kind of 
stock. This may not be true of your own 
farm, but it is true when we take the nation 
as a whole. Then we see the importance 
of swatting the scrub sire. IJ call to mind 
an instance where, on a certain farm in 
Lilinois careful figures were kept to deter- 
mine the cost per acre of the maintenance 
of the horses used to work the farm. The 
cost was found to be $6 per acre. A little 
change in feeding did not reduce the cost 
very much, so it was discovered the high 
cost of operation was due to the kind of 
horses used. On the same farm the cost of 
maintaining the horses for working the 
farm was finally reduced to $3.75 per acre 
simply thru the introduction of a grade of 
horses better adapted to do the work on 
the farm 

It is not altogether the heavy horse that 
is needed most on our farms, tho our horses 
are generally under we ight, but we need 
active horses. In selecting the kind of 
stallion you will use to bead your herd you 
cannot go far wrong as to breed by select- 
ing a popular horse. One of the beeeds that 
have proven themselves best adapted to 
your work and your section is the breed 
you will want to grow. 
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Dr. C. W. McCampbell, secretary of the 
Livestock Registry of Kansas, was 
judging a colt show, and the best stallion 
shown in points of ‘individual excellence, 
was a “short-bred” horse, having but two 
top crosses of draft. blood. The owner of 
the horse cornered Dr. McCampbe ll, and 
compelled him to admit that his horse was 
the best shown, but. Dr. McCampbell stuck 
| to his origin: al’ decision, for he knew the 
| horse was not the best to use asa breeder. 
In proof of this, it laterdeveloped that not 
|asingle colt shown, sired by this stallion, 
won a high grade. All the colts standing 
| at the top had been sired by horses with 
several generations of the best of breeding 


back of them. 
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Continued from page 66 


desirable to extend the flue along the ceil 
iw and cause the fresh air to enter near 
the middle of the building. 

By admitting the cold, fresh air near 
the top of the room, it is caused to mingle 
with the warmest air in the room and is 
warmed to a considerable extent before it 
settles down to the level of the animals. 
Just as much pure air is admitted and the 
warmth of the room is conserved to a much 
greater extent than would be the case if 
\ir were admitted thru an open door or 
window, or thru an intake located low 
down. 

The foul air is carried out thru flues 
which start near the floor and end above 
the highest point of the roof. ‘The upward 
draft in a ventilating flue is caused by the 


PURE, FRESH AIR IN THE ae 
‘ontinued from page 64 Ui|SQUA RE DEA 
wiraLle xten . 7 : oii. FENCE 


same laws of nature which produce a draft | 


in a chimney. 

Since the success of practically all svs- 
‘ems of ventilation is based upon a differ- 
ence in ure between the air inside 
und outside of a building, it is evident that 
. building must provide for such difference 
n temperature. A good ventilating sys- 
tem will work more efficiently and can be 
kept ander more perfect control in a warm- 
ly constructed building than in one whose 
construction is 30 open as to keep the 
stable cold and yet not sufficiently open to 
provide adequate ventilation. Cold air 
is not necessarily pure, noris pure airneces- 
= cold. :The converse is true as regards 
war’? air. The whole problem of stable 
ver uation does not consist in providing 
plenty of fresh air and removing the 
vitiated air. A very considerable portion 
of the problem has to do with the mainte- 
nance of a comfortable temperature at the 

ume time that adequate ventilation is 
provided. 

Numerous experimenters have demon- 
‘trated that animals cannot produce as 
great gain from a given amount of food 
vhen they are exposed to cold as when 
hey are kept in comfortable quarters, 
(he greater the amount of food which 
must, be utilized in keeping sn animal 
warm, the less the amount of food which 
can be turned into growth and iat. 

Che provision for pure air and a com- 

table temperature for livestock is an 

economic question and closely connected 

ith the profits of that phase of farming. | 

» health and thrift of animals and the | 

1ost efficient use of feeds depend in large | 

degree upon the extent to which they are | 
prov ided. 

The installation of a ventilating system 
is a matter which should receive careful 
study and investigation. It is by nomeans 
& simple or easy proposition. While the 
underlving principles are the same for the 
ventilation of all buildings, the best appli- 
cation of these principles is a separate and 
listinct problem for almost every building. 
The rate at which air must be admitted in 
order to provide ample ventilation for the 
number and kind of animals quartered in 
a building; the size and best arrangement 
of flues; the amount of moisture given off 
by the animals; these and a number of 
‘ther questions must be given due con- 
ideration in order to install a system 
which will be efficient at all times. 

Careful study of the question of ventila- 
tion as applied to your particular building, 

wether with all the expert advice you 
in obtain from someone who has had 
ide experience and has made an especial 
idy of the question, is a part of the price 
of a successful ventilating system, and it | 





- a part that it pays to obtain ik 
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me §6SquaRE DEAL FENCE 


Be square with yourself when you buy (4) 
fencing. You can’t afford to put up a short- 
lived fence. You can’t afford to make the 
mistake of buying any wire fence on “price” alone, Look out 
for light, imperfect, brittle wire; thia uneven galvanizing; weak, 
flimsy, half-tied knots, and out-of-date, clumsily woven, hard-to- 
put up fencing. Buy the fence you KNOW you can depend on—one 
that will stand up tight and trim the whole year *round—one that will 
give and take with sudden strains and season’s changes—onae that will 
last more years, cost less for repairs, require fewer fence turn all 
kinds of stock better, hold its shape and resist rust Jongest--in short, give 
you most for your money in real fence service and satisfaction. See 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


before you buy. See the famous SQUARE DEAL LOCK—the double 


grip that will not ally. See the one-piece stay wires, the wa et yt tonto strand 
wires, the perfect weaving, the heavy even galvanizing, the 
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HAY FEEDING AND HEAVES 


HE tendency on most farms is to 
feed more hay to a horse than is 


needed, or than can be masticated 
properly and digested. This over-feed- 
ing of hay not only is wasteful and 
therefore expensive, but is detrimental, 
in that it either induces “heaves,” a less 


aggravated form of indigestion, or makes 
the horse sluggish and less able to do a full 
and efficient day’s labor. 

Animals that chew the cud, or “rumi- 
nants’ = y are called, can consume and 
ae “es large quantities of rough, bulky 

Sue sh feed is partially chewed and 
goes into a large compartment of the 


stomach called the paunch or rumen. | 


This is a storage compartment in which 
true digestion does not take place. From 
the rumen the feed goes back to the mouth 
in boluses or “cuds” to be more perfectly 
masticated and this chewing may be done 
over and over again. Each time the cud is 
swallowed the portions of the feed ready 
for digestion pass by way of the esophageal 
canal into the third and fourth stomach 
compartments. The fourth is the true 
digestive stomach where gastric juice is 
secreted and, in the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid, acts upon the protein matters 
of the food. The starchy matters are 
attacked by saliva in the mouth and to a 
certain small degree in the paunch. The 
rumen may contain at one time forty or 
more gallons of feed. The amount of feed 
going to the fourth stomach (abomasum) 
at one time is comparatively small. 
Where Horses Differ 

The horse, on the contrary, must per- 
fectly masticate all feed in the mouth, if 
it is to be perfectly digested, and must, 








| and sweats at work, 
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therefore, be given plenty of time in which 
to do the chewing. His stomach has but 
one compartment and it holds only some 
three and one-half gallons of feed. The 
water a horse drinks does not remain in 
the stomach but passes through it and is 
stored in the first large intestme (cecum) 
at the end of over seventy feet of small 
intestine. Oats, bran, corn and other con- 
centrated feeds remain in the stomach for 
a considerable time to be well acted upon 
by gastric juice, but hay, for the greater 
part, passes through the ‘stomach, and is 
cared for in the small intestines and large 
intestines (colons). 

Theoretically, therefore, a horse should 
drink first, then eat hay and then eat oats 
or other concentrated feed. If much water 
is drunk just after a meal of grain or meals 
much of the feed is washed out of a 
stomach to be improperly digested. 
hay or other rough, bulky feed is . 
in large quantities to a hard worked horse, 
the animal has not time to digest it 


pro erly, let alone masticate it perfectly, 
is burdened by the distending load of 
roughage. The distended stomach and 


intestines press upon the diaphram and 
impair breathing. Indigestion is sure to 
be caused in time and that means irrita- 
tion and inflammation of the pneumogas- 
tric nerve in the stomach and then similar 
inflammation of its branch to the | 
Indigestion is the first effect; then 
lungs become affected and we have a typi 
cal case of heaves. 

The symptoms of heaves are well 
known to most farmers. The affected 
horse coughs spasmodically and at thesame 
time passes gas from the rectum. The 
abdomen heaves at the flanks showing a 
double, bellows-like action. A deep line 
or groove is seen running from the last 
ribs to the sternum (chestbone), when 
the air is being exhaled. The horse has 
a harsh coat of hair, is hide-bound, pants 
‘plays out’ quickly, 
soft manure 





is weak and passes 
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and the manure usually has a foul odor 
The urine may be honey-like in color and 
consistency. 

The horse born with a gluttonous appe- 
tite is most liable to contract heaves. 
This ghittonous appetite is hereditary and 
for that reason a heavey stallion or mare 
may at least transmit the tendency to con- 
tract heaves, besides possibly transmitting 
weakness of the digestive and breathing 
organs. It is in our opinion, unwise to 
breed from heavy stock. 

Preventive Measures 

To avoid heaves the amount of hay fed 
daily should be no more than the working 
horse can take care of comfortably and 
perfectly masticate and digest. That 
amount does not exceed one to one and one- 
a unds of hay for each hundred 

of body weight for the working 

an and one and one-quarter pounds or a 
trifle more for the idle horse. The most 
of this hay should be fed at night when the 
horse is hard worked. A¢ noon not more 
than one to two pounds should be fed and 
it is best to feed it first, after » sip of water, 
so that the horse may have time to rest 
and cool out. Then he may have all the 
water he wants to drink and then his full 
feed of whole oats and wheat bran, the 
latter to form one-ninth part with the 
whole oats by weight and of this the right 
a ee Bem to feed is one on one- ne Na? a 
and one-quarter pounds per hun 0 
body weight when hard work has to be 
done, and little over a pound per hundred 
during idleness, at ete Naar time the oulky 
— may p «J — incre 


+ Sng pod f San moderate yuan- 
ee in ped before feeding 
oats. All foods 


ould be sound and as free 
from dust as possible. Any dusty feed 
should be wetted at feeding time and lime 
water is the best liquid with which to wet 
such feed. In addition to these rules try 
to allow the horse ample time in which 
to masticate his feed. 

The heavey horse, unless in the worst 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


—in Advance on This Great 
60 Days Feeding Offer 


I want every farmer and stockman to see for himself, before he pays, 
what SAL-VET will do for his own farm animals. I want you to see how it will destroy 
















the ravenous destructive worms that are eating the high priced feed which should go to 
nourish your animals—how it will stop your losses from worms—how it will aid digestion 
making your stock thrive better—grow faster—gain in weight and value. I want to prove my 
claims right on your own farm before you pay me acent. You take no risk whatever, 


‘\\ ie 


Conditioner 


SAL-VET is not only superior to other tions for ridding stock of worms 
and aiding digestion, but is also the cheapest; costing only yy of a cent a day for each sheep or hog and 
only } of a cent a day for each horse or head of cattle. Requires no dosing—no drenching 
—no starving—no trouble to feed. It is a medicated salt but without antimony. Simply give your farm 
animals free access to it and THEY DOCTOR THEMSELVES, I want to send you enough to last all your 
stock 60 days. I want to show you results before you pay a penny. I get thousands of letters like theses 

“When I began feeding SAL-VET to my pigs, they “Our sheep became infested with stomach worms 


Were very wormy, coughed a at deal, and some and were dying almost daily. Readi f remark- 
were runts. I have now fed SAL- for about seventy able cures accomplished by SAL-VET ecidied cote 





days, and I assure you these pigs look different. it. Mucht surprise I h t th 
Fy wee 4 in fine condition, and is not a scrub single sheep since. SALVET pty tet 


GEORGE THORNTON, Rt. No. 2, Brooklyn, Wis. JOHN E. TEMPLIN, Blanchester, Ohio 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Now fill out the coupon—tell me how many head of stock you have and I will supply 
enough to last all your stock 60 days; you pay the freight charges when it arrives and feed ke RS + sage lee Ohio 
according to directions. If SAL-VET does not do what I claim and you make a specific report in f .-- 4  Teages torpay the lect 
60 days, I'll cancel the charge: you won’t owe me apenny. Address SIDNEY 2. FEIL, Pres. oC amt Santina y es 
are to owe you butbing. 
THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists, Dept.!25 , CLEVELAND,0. ¢ ~ : 


40 Ib. pkge. $2.25 te "4 I have. hog: 
1 - Okee. 6.00 I _have fed 500 of SAL-VET feeding SAL- YET my bessesesen Bocemscecceae aE Prcecccsscctl MOT COB ....c0.000-Gttle 
d find it all right. It th ite’ passed the largest orms ‘ 

ge BE te hair mpocth, and ‘soak bad beloe than = ove that was 18 1.2 jnches long 
Ne orders filled for te 40 lbs. "RA SMITH. 4 F. ANDRE 
er ay Fil er. Breeder Percheron liorses, Monroe, ta. 
or dare are . —_—_ 

each sherp 4 ““l am f 800 head of sheep, 200 “ leased with VET as it 

for om or bead, sis of them Sreeding ewes, and find your Ma J of ty as you 4) BP. De cesusrssncnssssnscsssseseseccecee 
ee! pte eppeds S417’ te do every thing yoo aid it would.’’ 
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THE VALUE OF THE CALF It takes time and effort and money to 
as follows: Wet allfeed. Insummerfeed| In estimating the gross product of a| bring a calf to the point where it is pro- 
grass and in winter wes oat straw, or oat | cow it is customary to credit her with one} ductive. Its value at birth is potential 
bundles, in preference to hay, Never work | calf a year valued at $5 to $10. A little} rather than actual. It would be as reason- 
the horse soon after a meal and do not clear thinking will reveal the fact that no| able to- credit the cow with a yearling 
feed any bulky feed at noon if work has to| such amount can properly be allowed the | worth $40 as a month old calf worth $10. 
be done. At alJ times keep the bowels| cow as a producer of wealth. The cow! A well bred, registered calf is worth a 
acting freely. To this end roots, or a little | should be credited only with the value of | goodly sum at birth because the purchaser 
silage may be fed in winter, when grass is | her calf three days after birth. After that | can feed it expensive milk, grain and hay 
not available. | the calf is no longer the creation of the| and still make a profit on its ultimate 
To relieve distress of heaves some have | dam’s eternal economy, but the product| value.. An ordinary calf would eat so 
placed a bucket of Beaumont crude petro- | of feed that has a market value. After| much before it became productive that 
leum oil in the manger and ailowed the| that time the cow’s milk can be sold for} only a thoughtless person would pay any- 
horse to inhale the fumes. Commercial | cash in some form of dairy product. The} thing for it at the beginning of its 
heave remedies also benefit such cases and | average cost of production of milk in the | career. 
we commonly prescribe half an ounce of | United States is close to five cents a quart.| Hence a cow may properly be credited 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic to be given! A husky calf will consume at least two| with the actual selling value of her calf 
night and morning and if necessary in-| gallons of milk a day to grow into a $10/| before any money is invested in its devel- 
creased to three such doses a day, after the | veal at one month. opment. 


cases, may be enabled to do work if treated 





medicine has been taken for a week or 
more. Even Jarger doses are used by 
trained veterinarians. At present we are 
experimenting with chlorate of potassium 
given in very small doses and the results 
are promising, but will be reported later, 
when sufficient experience has been had to 
warrant an opinion on the matter.—A. 5. A. 


Read about the popular everbearing 





strawberries on page 44. 


That it costs more to veal a calf than it 
will ordinarily bring is bad enough in 
itself and deserves deliberation on the 
part of the farmer who may not have given 
the matter of cost systems much thought. 
The point is that the calf is worth prac-| 
tically nothing until labor and capital | 
have been put into him. 

If any one doubts this statement let | 
him try to sell an ordinary calf when it is | 


three days old and see what it will bring. 


There are people who will not milk, 
whose habit it is to let the calves run with 
their dams on pasture with little labor 
or even superintendence. ‘These same 
financiers usually place no value on their 
vape™ because they do not pay cash 
or grass. Hence by a simple process of 
self-deception they regard the money 
received for their products as clear profit. 
This is a popular and fascinating way of 


thinking yourself rich.—H. A. B. 
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THE TIME, NOW! 


All the winter long, the troubled aa of a lame horse 
reads our advertisements. Then day after day slips 
away, while he talks, laments, listens, takes advice 
and hesitating—FAILS TO ACT—till the Soringtime 
is co him and his horse is not yet able to work. Mean- | 
time the thrifty, prosperous, resolute man, reads, con- | 
giders the eviuence carefully —- Decides Prom ptly- 
and bis horse is quickly cured, worked, too, if needed. 
That 6 exactly what happens every winter 

D. T. SIMONS, R. D. 1., Mill Creek, W. Va.. writes: 
Save-the-Hurse Remedy has cur’ d my mare of ringbone. 
She was iame for two years before 1 used it. 1 am 
very proud of it 


BOOK FREE 


Our Charges for ‘I rea: sent ARE MODERATE. 
But writefor our FREE 96 ge‘*SA\ *-THE-HORSE 
BOOK"'—it ig toe last wot on th JP-TO-DATE 

eatment of 68 tlads of Lamenas-—- Ring bone— 
Vhoroughpin— SPAVIN—-and ALL Shoulder, Knee, 
\nkie, Hoof, and Tandow Disease,— -Fully ILLUSTRATED. | 

L very bottle of Save-the-Horseissold with a Signed 

Contract Bond w return money if remedy fails, 
But write. BOOK, Sample Contract and ADVICE— 
ALL FREE(to HorseOwners and Managers) Address 


TROY CHEMICAL 00, ,36 Jommearce Ave., Binghampton, N. ¥ 


sts Everywhere eel Gave-The-Horse with CON- 
__ Tha + oF we send by Parte! Poot or )_ Express paid. 















ON ly 
| dose, mentioned is for a large dog. 


donc ENGINES 


color is white. Is there any way I can make them 

eral farm work, irrigation, | white. Ihave been unable to find a dye advertised. 
operating binders, railroad track cars, —G. T. M., Florida. 

portable outfit, ete. Particularly | No “dye” will discolor the black spots so the 


adapted for electric lighting, eae 


which requires absolutely 
uniiorm power. 


30 DAYS 
Freee Trial 


gasoline, etc. 
No cranking. 
10 Year Run in either di- 
Guar- rection. Reversible 
antee while running. Water 
cooled. Light in weight. Simple 
design eliminates engine 
trouble. Child can operate. 
Price low. Handsome new 

engine book tells you why 

you should have a Sandow 


Write for it today. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DITTO 


Honest Mills Sold in An 















t Way 
Sweep-Grinder— Triple 
Geared Ball 

Bearing — 
Double Cut — Bi 
Capacity. improv 
Gasoline Power Grinder 
—fruns with any size engine 
2H. P.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse. Sent ontrial. Nomoney 
down, Write forcatalog. 


G.M. Ditto Mtg.Co., Bos 66, Joliet, iil. 




























Send for 1916 announcement showing Ateo Autos in va 
And mode |e ine hud: ung Roadsters Touring Cara, Trucks 
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may tin be purchased at from tive ta gn Ser 


per week We emp ereryerers le an 
"priced trap $275.00 te $785.00 


@ Autos Over anteed lor One Tear 
5832 CENTER WE 

























Sore shoulders nila, ete., 
ositively taped while 









A BICKMORE GaLL CURE CO. 
Bou 62, Old Town, Mai | 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 














on her which 1 would like to color. 


dealer in biological produc ts or veterinary supplies. 


she became lame in one foot, then the others until 


old. She has been fed corn and shorts, 


sows and feed them slop of milk or hot water, 


colt that appears to be hoof-bound, 


horse 


would relieve the pressure and this seemed to 
| help him for a litt 
ho 
frogs. He 


o 


feet in cold water and then apply any s mple 
greasy ointment n a& month discontinue the 
soaking and blister the hoof heads. A wet clay 


stall floor may be put in 


wire fence 


tar ar en 
dreanit w every other 


with flannel, 
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VETERINARY 


Subecribers are Invited to make inquiry thru this 


department. Questions answered free thru this 
department. Give age and sex of animals, together | 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any The | 
remedies prescribed in these columus are intended te be 

repared by local druggists. How ver, our readers 


showd consult our advertising columns, ‘3s many 
eases liable remedies are advertised fo. trouble 
acimals are aMicted with and on account of havii.g 


been cientifically compounded wil! be fo 1 to be mo.e 

efy .ctive than medicines compounded by local drug- 
wists. Address all communications to Veterinarian, 
uccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Fits—I had a Scotch collie puppy eight weeks 
old which was taken suddenly sick. It started by 
a chill and was followed by a frothy looking sub- 
stance at the mouth. He seemed blind during 
these spells and whined as in great pain, then 
would lie down and kick vigorously. He died two 
days after taking sick. What could have been 
done for him?—W, H. M., Idaho. 

Such fits or convulsions in puppies generally are 
due to intestinal worms, but often occur after 
distemper. Worms have to be destroyed by giving 
worm medicine which may be bought ready for 
use at the drug store. For fits give twenty grains 
of bromide of potash in water and repeat the dose 
in twenty minutes if seem to be necessary. The 
Puppies take 


leas in proportion 
Black Spots—I have a horse with black spots 


Her natural 


should be left in its natural condition. White 
hair sometimes comes in where a severe blister has 
been applied 

Blackleg—W ould you please give me informa- 


tion concerning cure for blackleg?—P. 8S. New 
Mexico 
There is no cure for blackleg, but it may be 


prevented by vaccination. Any graduate veteri- 
narian can do the vaccinating and will obtain the 
necessary vaccine, or it may be bought from any 


Worms—I have a boar shoat about ten months 
old weighing alout 100 pounds. It does not seem 
to care much about corn and is rather poor. It 
seems to have worms. What is the remedy tor 
the worms’?—C. 8., Michigan. 

Starve the boar ‘for at least 18 hours and then 
give in a little slop, eight grains of santonine and 
five grains of calomel. That is the dose for a hog 
of 100 pounds weight. The medicine may be 
repeated in two weeks if thought necessary. 
Mixed rations would be better than corn for the 
boar and if so fed and allowed plenty of exercise 
he should increase in weight rapidly. 

Lame Sow—I have a sow which is lame. First 
She is about 18 months 
She was 
in good health until she brought pigs. Please tell 
me what to do for her?—C. P., Tennessee. 

Sows will not be likely to suffer in this way if 
kept off of board floors, made to take abundant 
outdoor exercise every day and fed light, laxative 
rations. Omit ear corn for pregnant and nursing 


she is unable to walk. 


iddlings, screened oatme al, flaxseed meal and a 
little cornmeal. This ration is to be more liberally 
fed when the sow is nursing. The pregnant sow 
will do well if fed = hay and roots, with a 
very light ration of slo Give the sow free range 
and cut out the corn feed 

Contracted Hoofs—I have a year old horse 
similar to 
with contracted feet. 1 took a chisel and 
split the hoof not quite to the quick, thinking it 
, 

e while. I keep the walls of the 
ed close as they get longer than the 
has been lame for six months. What 
van I do for him?—C. H. P., Montana. 

Either graze the colt on low, wet pasture and 
jlister the hoof heads twice a month, after clipping 
f¥ the hair; or twice daily for an hour souk the 


{ trimm 





‘ for the colt to stand 
m when not in the tub | 
Lame Cow—My cow got her foot in a smooth 
and it has swollen larger than two feet. 


The hoofs came off, but are growing out slowly 


norse works. No lay off 
needed. Cure guaranteed. | and she is lame. It looks as ah » there might be 
Aidealers. Send for Sample aod Should I blister it?—E. E Me. 
Farm Account Book, Both FRE te , 
Cover t hoofs with Ds im saturated in pine | 


ired in place by | andages Renew the 
lay. Hand rub the swollen 


eg three 
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gi A When you buy Rope or Binder Twine, 
| do not judge its value from appearcace 
i alone, because hardly anyone can tell 
| the wesring quakty of cordage by look- 
ing at it. 


Your real safeguard is in buying 


COLUMBIAN 


soey both give full satisfaction, ‘They 
are farm helps not hindrances. When 
rou start using a piece of new Colum- 
ian Rope, you know absotutely that 
it will not fail you at acritica! moment 
ana when you put a ball of Columbian 
Bioder Tw'ne in the can---you put 
your attention to the operation of the 
machine—you'll have no delays with 
the twine breaking 
Be sure to orter Columbian Rope 
and Winder [wine this year—your 
dealer should get it for )ou. 
Send for our Prosperity Map of the 
Tnited States, the most unique map for 
the schoolroom or home yuu ever saw. 
COLUMBIAM ROPE COMPANY 
1655-1675 Genesswwe itreet, 
Auburo, “The Cordage City” N. ¥. 
Uvaaches: New York, Chica so, Besten 
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No matter how old the case, how 
lame the horse, or whet other treatment hes 


failed, &¥ — Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it onder our rtee--your money 


refunded if It docsot muke the —— 
go sound, Une app ivation usvally encou; 
y= two require. intended only 
Booe Spevin, Ringtone and Sidebone the 
established cases causog chronic lanwoess. 
First write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 

read it for more complete information 
rogaine this and our other veterinary cero 

the various kinds of bleraisbes. i 
fo-mse of iameness. ete. 
tions, 


192 pages, 67 ill 
and we send it free, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ML 











; PUMP 


YOUR WATER 









WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND AA FREE! 
Gete ie. Powerful, Light- 
Running, Double-eared 


AMSON, 
IND MILL 


admitted ty el! perfection 
Wind Mill Construction 


STOVER MFG. CO. 


30 Semson Avenue Freeport, iiinols 
We also build Alfalfa Grinders, Hand (rimders, Stover Feed 
mills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters, Gaso.Eag. Free Catalog. 


YOU Can’t Cut Ouf 


Bog Spavin, Puff or Thoroughpin, bat 
ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.s 
will clean them off 
and you work the horse sume time, 
Does not blister or retiove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 K free. 































times a day and then bandage snugly WwW. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfleld, Mass. 
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GOOD RETURNS FROM SHEEP 

I am a reader and staunch friend of your 
magazine, I am also interested in sheep. 
We have a small home flock of fifteen full 
blooded Lincolnshire sheep. We had for 
three years just grade ewes. I mean by 
grade, just about one-third Lincolnshire, 
and we never got better than six pounds 
to the fleece, but we saved out fifteen of 
the best ewes and mated to a full blood 
Lincolnshire ram that cost us $10 at two 
months old. Kept him two years and our 
second crop of lambs were so much better 
than the best we had hoped for, that we 
sold this ram and got a year old ram and 

aid $500 for him. I had a neighbor go 
aloes on this one. ‘This was three years 
ago and from six pound fleeces ours have 
increased to fifteen and sixteen pounds. 

Our sheep are better in every way and 
have taken sweepstakes at two county 
fairs. ‘lo judge a first class sheep, he must 
be square and flat across the back, have 
good clear eyes, heavy fore quarters, even 
strong legs, and a heavy fleece. The Lin- 
colnshire breed is an all around sheep for 
this climate. Our wool is from ten to 


of it. ‘The sheep at two years will dress 
ninety to one hundred pounds. 

I suppose this sounds like a fish story 
to you, but itisalltruth. The photograph 
shows part of our flock. These are un- 
sheared. From wool and mutton, our 
flock of fifteen ewes and some ten lambs 
have cleared more than $50 above feeding 
expenses this season.—Mrs. P. O. B., 
Wash. 


FODDER-FEEDING “‘KINKS” 
A spade makes a fine tool for loosening 
* the fodder frozen to the ground while in 
the shock. 

When feeding fodder in the open, scatter 
it in the neighborhood of some damaging 
wash, and after the stock have picked the 
feed out, rake the refuse stalks into the 
ditch. 

In picking up fodder, take it by the butts 
of the stalks. It thus is not only easier to 





3 handle, but prevents the waste usually 
incurred in grabbing the fodder by the 
. easily broken tops. 


Feed fodder on the snow or clean grass 
if possible, during mild weather. When 
the ground is muddy, or the weather 
severe, feed in racks or mangers. Stock 
will eat very little fodder after it is wet 
and dirty, or while they are standing out in 

‘ rough weather.—M. C. 


VICIOUS ANIMAL ; 

“When a vicious, dangerous bull gets 
on the premises and thereby injures a 

rson, is the owner of the bull liable 
he damages?”’—B. L., Il. 

An owner of a bull is bound to keep the 
animal on his own premises, and is liable 
tor any injury done another on its escape. 
I'he Minnesota Supreme Court recently 
went so far as to decide that where a 
farmer permitted persons to pass thru a 
pasture, he was liable for injury inflicted 
/y a Vicious cow which was permitted to 
run at large in the pasture —A. L. H. 8. 
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Judging from our experience, the works will 
have difficulty in filling the demand for these tractors for 
spring work, If you order yours now, you will have it 
when you need it, and the tractor will not cost you a cent for 
up-keep until you begin to use it. 

Besides, there probably will never be a better market for good 
farm horses than there is this winter, Buy a Mogul 8-36 now. 
Sell your horses in this good market and sell the feed they would 
consume while standing idle this winter. 

Mogul 8-16 is the one light tractor that burns cheap oil fuel — 















twelve inches long, cream white, and lots | ff 





kerosene, benzine, naphtha, and other low-grade distillates—suc- 
sessfully, It costs only $675 cash, f.0.b. Chicago. Your local 
dealer has a sample machine that you can see and study, and he 
can probably refer you to many farmers who know that the 
Mogul 8-16 does, better and cheaper, the heavy work of the farm 
for which you are now — horses. If he cannot, write us, 
We can. e will also send you our 10)-page tractor book, 
“Farm Power,” which tells fairly why you should own and usea 
modern Mogul 8-16 light tractor. Don’t delay. Buy it now. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
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Sani? Steel Fence Posts 


. PRIZES Big, full gauge wires—full 
ou weight—full ane rolls 

woven with a mechanical] 
hinged joint. Superior quality gal- 
vanizing— proof against hot sun, 
sleet and snow. 


American Steel Fence Posts, cheaper than 
wood and more durable. Last a lifetime. 
Hold fence secure against all conditions. 


Sent Free Write for booklet on how to 


set posts and erect fence, 
Every farmer should have it, 

Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
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Pin a red heart to your letter when you 
ans ver advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing and you will be sure of receiving very 
careful attention. 









from sent on request. 
& ROBB, 4)5-6 





Chicago NewYork Pittsburg Cleveland Denver. 
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PROTECTIVE PATENTS PROCURED PROMPTLY. OUR BLUE Shem wind end lent woteh, oqeeny 
re letares or pkgs. po 
ie at 100 each Order your ehoi-r 




















Book on Patents telling how to obtain and realize there- 
rade-Marks Registered. ROBB | 
46-417, ceutbern Muliding, \ ashlaglon.c, | 
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74 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Announcement of 


Louisiana’s Land Opening 


This announcement is appearing all over this country at the same time. We are determined to sell the 
lands described herein just as quickly as possible. If you want to own one of these farms then by all means 
send us the coupon below, together with your first remittance, today without fail. If you will not take our 
word as a guarantee, and you desire to know more about these lands before reserving a farm, then send 





oo 


> a a 





the coupon for our literature below. 


These Lands Described 


These lands lie 690 miles south of Kansas City, on the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railroad, about sixty-five to seventy miles 
north of the Gulf of Mexico, in what is known as the Ozone 
Belt of Louisiana’s Western Highlands. They lie from 130 to 
185 feet above sea level, and are naturally well drained and 
freefrom any connection with alluvial meadows, d-ained swamps 
or land of similar kind. Too much cannot be said of the natur- 
al formation of this country. 

Soil 

The soil is a dark colored, sandy loam, underlaid by a rich 
clay subsoil. This soil is known as a very quick soil, as the sun 
warms it quickly, allowing seed to germinate rapidly. It is a 
natural soil, built by natural methods, and not deposited by 
overflows, etc. 


Transportation 


Beauregard and Vernon Parishes (Counties), in which Long- 
Bell Farms are located, enjoy unequalled transportation. The 
Kansas City Southern Railroad, Lake Charles & Northern 
Railroad, Louisiana & Pacific Railroad, Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railroad, and several chartered railroads of lumber com- 
panies are available through both of these Parishes. The Kan- 
sas City Southern Railroad gives an entrance into Port Arthur, 
where sea transportation can be had to all points of the world. 


Schools 
The school system of this locality is one of the most attrac- 
tive points in its favor, being equal to any similar system in 
the North. 


Roads 
The roads in these two Parishes are exceptionally well built, 
and a large amount of money, in the near future, is to be ex- 


pended for additional highways. 
Crops 


It is our purpose to recommend general farming and live 
stock raising throughout this section. Louisiana’s corn crop 
for the year just past is estimated at 48,000,000 bushels. This 
isa jump from 19,000,000 bushels in 1913, and shows how 
rapidly is Louisiana changing from a one crop state to a diver- 
sified farming section. Here you may grow corn, oats, hay, the 


clovers, velvet beans, cow peas and other legumes, and with 
less competition than in almost any section of the North. We 
recommend Sudan grass growing, especially, for this section. 
Besides the staple crops, you can devote a few acres to truck- 
ing and can have about your home for additional profit such 
products as oranges, kumquats, figs, grapes, pecans, melons, 
ground fruit, etc. The staple crop of Louisiana, of course, is 
cotton, and most of our Northern farmers will want to have a 
crop of this great “mortgage lifter.” 


Live Stock, Poultry, Etc. 


This section of Louisiana is well adapted to all kinds of live 
stock raising, cattle, sheep, hogs, and by the introduction of 
fancy stock for breeding purposes the native stock, which is 
cheap, can be turned into money very fast. There is a great 
demand for poultry and poultry products right in this very 
section, and especially in the large Southern market. This de- 
mand is now supplied by the North. 


This Company—Our Plans 


This Company is a sister corporation of The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company of this city, which holds first rank among 
America’s largest lumber producers. You may investigate this 
Company through your bank, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or in any 
way you so desire. The fact that its name is connected with 
this project should be sufficient for you to investigate carefully 
the opportunity it offers. 


We want the men and women who buy our lands to know 
that everything we say we will do we actually will do. We 
want no man to buy an acre of land who does not believe he 
is capable of developing his farm as a good farm should be de- 
veloped. We want men and women who understand how good 
is the climate and soil and who know how to make the climate 
and soil return to them the income that is worthy of their ef- 
fort. Dreamers and idlers will find nothing congenial among 
the men and women who are coming to the Long-Bell Farms 
with funds to build their homes and plant their crops, and who 
know what success is. We have 200,000 acres of land to sell, 
besides that now being offered for sale, and we want to make 
the first 100,000 acres we sell quickly dispose of the remaining 
portion of our holdings. With this end in view we have de- 
cided to sell our land upon the following lines: 


Long - Bell Farm Land Corporation 


Suite 417 R.A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





RESERVATION COUPON 


LONG-BELL FARM LAND CORPORATION, 

Suite 417 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 
reservation remittance. 
the amount of money I enclose herewith upon demand by me. 


De.  ccerickdudu Wtondeed cébeaddhds debas Molcals nh coiled 


Please reserve Me. ............ 0000 acres in your Long-Bell Farms Colony. I enclose $.............. as my 
If the land you allot me is not satisfactory to me in price, or for any other reason, you agree to return 


COO EEO OEE EEE EEE EHH HH 





Note—lIf you have not the money in the house, write us a letter or telegraph ait our expense and tell us definitely when 
this money will reach us, and we will make a reservation and hold to your order for ten days. 
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Announcement of 





The Plan 

In a table given below you will see exactly what land we 
have to sell and the prices at which we are selling it. There is 
no difference between the highest priced land we offer and the 
lowest priced, except a price difference. 

Raw, uncleared, unimproved land throughout the South is 
frequently scld by similar organizations to our own at $25.00 
per acre. We believe the natural advantages and the benefits 
derived from transportation, etc., in Beauregard and Vernon 


oulsiana’s Land Opening 


into our office they will be allotted land at the prices then pre- 
vailing. For instance, if you get your reservation to us the 
first one you will receive land upon a basis of $10.00 per acre. 
When this land is exhausted we will select you a farm at $10.50 
per acre, and allotments will be made in this manner. The 
50e per acre reservation applies for any size farm of 40 to 80 
acres each. 

As soon as we have allotted this land to you we will send 


you a purchase contract and a receipt for the money you have 
remitted to us, and we will tell you exactly the price 





TABLE OF PRICES AND TERMS 


Down Payment 


50c per acre is the Reservation Price, no matter what land is allotted you 





to you 


: How to Send Reservation 





so desire, after you make your reservation. 


You select your own land if our selection does not suit you. You are allowed 
90 days in which to make an examination in person or through agent. No sale 
complete until land is examined and accepted ty you or for you in writing. 
If land allotted you is not satisfactory, all reservation money will be returned 


Select, for instance, 80 acres. Send us $40.00 as reservation. You will be 
allotted the land fcr sale at the prices which prevail when your reservation is 
received, If not satisfactory to you, we will return the $40.00 to you on demand, 
That is all you have to do. First ecme will Le first served. The $10.00 land 
is the same cuality as the $25.00 land. You can select your own farm, if you 


at which your land was bought. If this price is not 
agreeable to you we will return to you every cent you 
have paid. ‘There are no “ifs” or “ands’’ about this 
statement. The question of price is made for the pur- 
pose of quickly disposing of our land and placing 
settlers upon it, in order that we may settle up this 


No. Price Reser- Made After . . 
Acres Per Acre vation Inspection Time Interest community as fast as possible. 

1,000 $10.00 50c per acre $5.00 per acre to 5 yr 6% 2 . 

1,000 10.50 50e per acre 5.00 per acre. 3to5yr. 6% _ After you receive our purchase contract you will be 

yo 2 ao. 3s _— given ninety days in which to investigate your land, 

4/000 1869 4 Sa per eae Sapawems. Stolze. of without any further payments. When you have seen 
10,000 14.00  50c per acre 6.00 per acre. 3 to 5 yr 6% your land if it is not entirely to your satisfaction you 
ene ey a = = ote _ —_. : poh fi py may select a tract entirely to your own liking, or fail- 
- . « v . . ~ 3 0 . . . s ’ . 
20/000 20.00  50c per acre 6.00 per acre. 3to5 yr 6% ing to do this, we will refund every cent you have paid 
15,000 22.00  50c per acre 6.00 per acre. 3 to5yr 6% us. This is the way we intend to do business. 
17,000 25.00 50c per acre 6.00 per acre. 3 to 5 yr 6% if a 

apiened We do not want you to buy an acre of this land, 
100,000 nor to reserve a tract, unless you can sce your way 


fs 
clear not only to keep up your payments to this 
Company, but to make the kind of improvements that 
are necessary in any new farming section. 


Our Free Book 


No matter whether you send us a reservation or not 
be sure and send us the coupon below for our free book 
entitled ‘‘Where Soil and Climate Are Never Idle.” 
In this book you will find every phase of Long-Bell 
Farms entirely covered. We will show you by the eye 





Sur Guarantees 


Send us your reservation and remittance of 50c 


TOU 


day, the hour and the minute, and it will Le opened in this manner. 


OO 


If this is not satisfactory to you, we will return every cent you have paid 


Lone-Bell Farm Land Corportion 
By R. A. Long, Chairman The Board of Directors 


r acre for each acre you 
want to reserve, and we will allot you land at the price at which same is being 
sold at the time your reservation arrives. The only rule we follow is “First 
come, first served.’ As mail comes into our office it will be stamped with the 


The first reservations receive the lowest price land, the $10.00 land is the 
same quality as the $25.00 land, and those that follow, follow in this order. 
We will notify you immediately after allotment the price at which you bought. 


of the camera the very country you will view when 
you go down to investigate your land. We will give 
you facts and figures with respect to this section of 
Louisiana. We will tell you of the work done by the 
manager of the Long-Bell Demonstration Farm, which 
comprises 612 acres. You will see pictures of oranges, 
oats, corn, cotton, vegetables, figs and grapes grown 
on the very same farm. 


We will tell you of a country where, upon a few 
acres, you can earn an easier and a larger living than 
you are now doing. We will tell you and show you a 
section of Louisiana that from the standpoint of edu- 
cation, health, comfort and transportation you can 
enjoy life to your fullest. We will show you how land 








Parishes tend to make our land have a value in excess of $25 
per acre. 

Mead carefully the table above, and as you read remember 
this: If you do not take advantage of reserving a farm 
now at these prices you have no one to blame but your- 
self. 

All yeu have to do is to determine the number of acres that 
you want to reserve. Then remit us 50c per acre, together 
with the reservation coupon below. As these coupons come 


values are increasing all over Louisiana, and in this 
section particularly, and we believe that we can convince you 
with this literature that here is the place for the man who 
wants to succeed and to locate. 

We do not intend to lure you by fancy pictures of any kind, 
but we are going to talk to you in a man to man fashion about 
one of the choicest spots that is as yet left untouched by the 
plow of man. By all means send for our great literature 
today. Just clip the coupon now and place it in an envelope 
and send to us. 


Long- Bell Farm Land Corporation 


Suite 417 R.A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





FREE BOOK COUPON 


LONG-BELL FARM LAND CORPORATION, —_ 
Suite 417 R. A. Long Luilding, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Gentlemen: 
to buy one of your farms, but I agree to read your book. 


Name 


Address. . 


lease send me your great book entitled “Where Soil and Climate Are Never Idle.” 


| bind myself in no way 


ee hs ak. o Seca Tree Te tee Te eT ae 








Note—If you want to know the ecmmercial value of the company standing responsible for this announcement you may 
refer to any bank, express company or the commercial agencies, such as Dun or Bradstreet, or you may address the Editor, 


Publisher or Business Manager of this publication 
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FEED AND CARE OF SHEEP 


By R. H. DAVIS 


O stock re- 
{ sponds more 


promptly to 
proper care, nor 
makes more money 
in proportion to the 
smount invested, 
under favorable 


conditions, or run 
down at the heel 
and lose it any 


faster when things 
vo wrong; nothing 
looks more dis- 
heartening and for- 
orn than a bunch 
f sheep “going 
jown hill.’’ Bn the 
other hand, w hat 
looks more prosperous and promising than 

bunch of shee p or lambs ready lor mar- 
ket 

One must know the habits and peculiar- 
ties of sheep in order to be successful, and 
go out and ask some 
you must learn by 
»bservation; therefore the beginner must 
go slow or have plenty to lose. 


Majestic (2 yoar 


uu cannot 
rece Ipt 


It depends on how one is situated as to | ute ahead of time but will be re ady at the 


how many or what kind he should buy to 
start with; also, whether his idea is to raise 
lambs or to feed out at once. 


hundred young ewes would be plenty for 
the first trial. 
wooled ewes might do; 
must be one-half to three-fourths Shrop- 
shire. They are hardy and of convenient 
size— not too big Then use two or three 
thorobred Shropshire bucks, turning them 
in, if your lambs are to come on grass, 
which is the safest, from December first 
to January 
ure located. 

Now the care is to be considered. Put 

your pens on high ground, sloping or rough 
is better; if you have nothing but low, flat 
ground do not buy the sheep. They will 
not do well on level ground where they 
must be in slush, mud, and water. A 
sheep wants the hillside where it is clean, 
and when it lies down it will always lie on 
a side hill with its feet down hill. Then 
the hills and slopes afford a romping 
ground to chase one another up and down. 
The feed and water must be clean. A shed 
is essential to keep off cold rains and snows 
and break w nd; not necessarily a barn, 
except at lambing time if early in the 
spring. One should raise under favor- 
able circumstances one hundred lambs 
from one hundred ewes. 

Almost all hill farms of one hundred 
acres or more can handle one hundred or 
two hundred ewes if fenced to hold hogs 
and they will practically live off the waste 
barring a short period when a few 
for pasture is required. \s soon as the corn 
is laid by you can turn sheep and lambs in; 
thev will eat weeds you left and grass that 
comes later; also suckers and lower blades 
off the corn and finally tackle the corn. 
You ean watch and move them over to 
the stubble field until the corn is out, _ n 
let them back into the stalk field ag 
Little or no corn is required for raising 
sheep. 

Feeding is another question and I could 
not answer it to my own satisfaction in 
any thing short of five hundred pages. If 
you are gomg to fer d shee Pp, first olfense, 
do not buy over a do ible deck lo d, about 
two hundred and fifty, and if | were to 
feed thous inds, aus | have . L never wouk 
nut more than two hundred and fifty in a 
pen. Shropshire lambs make the best 
‘ «lers: vi irl vs are good : b it. any good 

ilthy sheep. will get fat if fod correctly. 


| rt 
be keep them bel lili Lhey get 


acTes 


} ‘ 
AvUYUL 


siil,, 


ones | 





id Rambouillet) exhibited at 
. He is 5 ft. 2 in. long and 
is said to shear 40 lbs. F. S. King Bros. owners. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


personal | exactly the same time each day. 


If the begin- | on the kind of grain and forage as well as 
ner wants to raise lambs I should say one-| the kind of shee p that one cannot te LL till | 


Any close or half close | other good forage very little grain will 
for myself they | fatten a sheep, two to four bushels being 


15th, depending on where you | profit if it does not entirely eliminate it. 





almost up to full 
feed ; then put them 
in a fairly close pen 
with hay racks all 
around except the 
water and salt 
troughs. See that 
you give them plen- 
ty of clean, pure, 
clear water in a long 
trough so arranged 
that they cannot 
get into it. 

Feeding of corn 
or other grains 
should be done in a 
separate yard 
where the feed has 
been distributed in 
clean troughs; the gate opening into this 
yard must be sufficiently large to allow the 

sheep to pass thru rapidly so as to reach 
the grain at the same time. 

In this way every fellow has even chance 
for his share. This must be done at 
They 
know when the time comes and, if they are 
lying down, will not often get up one min- 





minute if you are prompt. 
The amount of grain depends so much 


all the evidence is in, but with alfalfa or 


the extreme range for full feed. 

Great care must be taken not to get 
them on full feed too fast. Work up 
slowly and get to full feed by measure. | 
Do not guess at it and then do not vary; 
one over-feed will greatly reduce your 





It is rarely safe to put sheep into the 
feed lot without having first been dipped 
for seab, and often one has to re-dip during 
the course of feeding as the grain seems 
to b ring out the scab if any trace is left. 

Study your sheep and their habits and if 
you come off winner and know how you 
did it you might try more next time— 
but never put too many in a pen—you can 
have many pens. 





FINISHING AND MARKETING 
BEEF 


Considerable skill is required in the 
final preparation of fat cattle for shipment 


'and im their management while enroute 


| market. 





to the market. For the last day or so, 
the cattle should be penned up and fed 
on hay alone, the idea being to ship them 
as full of food, but with as little water as 
possible. This insures a better appear-| 
ance when the animal arrives at the 
An animal fed too much water 
is likely to have loose bowels and make 
a& poor showing for this reason when it 
arrives at its destination. As a large 
Chicago buyer says, properly handled 
cattle - ge arrive at the pens dry be- 
hind and ready for a good fill of water, 
not very thirsty but in good condition to 

lrink frecly. Good elcan hay and this 
alone is the best feed that can be given 
while the animals are on the road. It 
satisfies the poy hunger for food, 
keeps him filled up, but does not m: ike him 
feverish. If possible, the shipment should 
arrive at the yards as near eight o’clock 
in the morning : as can possibly be arrs unged 
since they have a better appearance an 
make a better immediately after 
being fed and moderately w atered. 








sale 


Kee r stow k, esper ially hogs, out of the 
filth by cement feedir tioors—and keer» 
these floors dry and clean. 





Feb., 1916 


This BUGGY S367 


This offer is proof that we can save you mon- 
ey by our factory to user plan. It shows 
the falth we have in our Elkhart quality 
when we offer to send this buggy for your 
approval and allow you 


69 Days’ Free Trial 


Tt’s no risk for us as our 43 years’ experience 
has taught us how to give the most poamJbile 
for the money in wearing quaiit es, appear- 
ance and general satisfaction, so that today 
we are the largest makers of bugsies 
shipping direct to the farmer. Drop us @ 
postal and ask for our 


Big Buggy Bargain Book 
Mailed free to anyone upon request. It 
illustrates and describes in detail 


175 Styles Buggies and 35 Styles Harness 
Tells how, by shipping direct to you, we 
save the agents and dealers’ profita and can 
make you such very jow prices. Better 
write today. 

Eikhart Carriage & Harness “ys Co. 

750 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, lad 








Deatu 70 Heaves 


NEWTON'S “sry\ciutun'tne 


Heaves cured by oa ist or 2nd $1 can. The 
3rd can is guaranteed to cure 













The original and the up-to-date Standard Veterinary 
ae for a Avoid werthiess imitations. 33 ,ears sale 
CurES EAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— INDIGESTION 
IT’S A GRAND CONDITIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 
Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs, 


ole er enn at dealers, at same prive by parcel t, 
HE NEWTON KEMEDY co. T. cledo, Ohio. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* sr” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjure- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseaced eyes. 

“Visio” willco nvince any horse owner tnat it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per — postpaid on receipt of price. 












o gi facti 
2 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY 00., 418 Fourth Ave, Pitsburg, Pa, 





The Right Mog 
anh mg Fm prefits. Geow fast whee 

ten quickly and cheaply 
at ‘any age, . prod yeing Gne, tender 
meat. » 


Aernue J Coins 


Moortstown #8) 
in colors explains 

Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today 
Electric Whee! Co. 
5Q Elm St. Quincy Jil, 
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ROOTS FOR STOCK 


It would be pretty hard work in these 


days to take care of root crops in the old 
way, but with the improved machinery and 
methods of handling that we have how it 
is very easy to take care of all the roots an 


ordinary farmer will need to feed his | tn 3 thriving condition make the ailing 
+ 


stock. Rutabagas are the favorites with 
most people who grow roots for stock. 
They are easily cultivated and harvested, 
and they are good keepers, in fact will 
keep well into the summer if properly 
cared for. Mangles are good feed but 
require more work in raising because, like 
the sugar beet, they have multiple seed 
pods and have to be hand thinned, while 
rutabagas can be blocked out with a hoe 
and no back-breaking or shin-skinning 
work. Then the mangles are not nearly 
as good keepers as the bagas. 

An acre of rutabagas should produce 
around twenty tons of pn roots. 
Planted in drills about thirty inches apart 
they may be blocked out with hand hoes 
very rapidly, and then the ordinary one- 
horse cultivator, and the spike tooth har- 
row adjustable to width, will do the culti- 
vating in fine shape. 

The hardest part of the work of raising 
them is the harvesting, as they have to 
be trimmed at both ends. With a table in 
the field and one to top and dress 
them and two e to pull and lay 
them on the tabJe# fs not a very bad job. 
Here in Wisconsin where bagas grow to 
perfection on the cut-over lands many of 
them are raised and sold as a cash crop. 
They go to the cities and the mining coun- 
try to be used for human food, and bring 
about fifteen cents per bushel delivered at 
the market. When sorted and cleaned for 
this sort of trade they go from 600 to 1000 
bushels per acre. The largest part of the 
work is hauling, but as this comes after 
other fall work when there is nothing else 
for the teams to do, it makes profitable 
work for quite a while in the fall, and many 
of the new settlers have found that bagas 
ire one of the best money crops they can 
raise. They have the small bagas and culls 
left to feed, and consider that these pay 
for raising the crop, and that all the rest 
they have to scll are clear profit. —R. E. D. 


USING THE SPRAY PUMP 





We find the small spray pump a very 
handy article on the farm and use it in 
various ways. 

For cleansing a wire cut or sore, spray- 
ing is not only the easiest but most humane 
way. With it we spray small fruit trees, 
spray the hen houses, and while the hogs 
are busy eating, the whole bunch may be 
sprayed in a few minutes to rid them of 
lice.—-W. C. P 


Don’t miss the article on page five. It 
1y open vour eyes on grain marketing 
} 


connution 
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cas Gath tobias cana (eee 


that’s why I can 
sell you my Stock 
| Tonic through a 
localdealerin vour 
town—a man with 
whom you tradc 
every week—at 
rock-bottom 
prices. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


J urge every farmer to see to it right now that his work horses are put in condition for the hard 
work of spring and summer, so that when the sun shines your horses will be rid of their old coats, 
full of stamina and ready for business. And don’t overlook the spring pig crop—the mortage 
lifters. Start them off free from disease—free from worms. Be sure, also, that your milk cows are 
thoroughly conditioned for the long, heavy milking season, and that those with calf are vigorous 
and fit. Remember, your stock have been cooped up for the last few months and have been on 
dry feed. As corn or oats, hay and fodder do not contain the laxatives and tonics so abundantly 
supplied in grass, your stock are pretty apt to be out of fix. Some 
of your animals are liable to be constipated, rough in hair, their 
legs may have become stocked, or they have dropsical swellings, 
but the most common disease of all, espec:ally among hogs, is 
worms—worms. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


25-Ib. Pail, $1.60. 100-Ib. Sack, $5.00 
Highly Concentrated, as the Small Dose Quantity Proves 


Now, as a worm expeller, I will go the limit in guaran- 
teeing my Stock Tonic. To clean out your hogs, put in 
the swill one tablespoonful of my Tonic to every two . 
hogs twice a day and you'll make short work of the ff 
worms. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is 


A Sure Worm Expeller—A SPLENDID TONIC 


This preparation of mine is 24 years old, farmers every- 
where have tested it. I feed it to my own stock, forI 
know that it contains the necessary ingredients for en- 
riching the blood, improving the digestion and assimi- 
lation, keeping the entire animal system clean and well 
regulated. 


So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will your 
animals in a thriving condition, make the ailing ones 
healthy and expel the worms, that I have authorized 
my dealer in your town to supply you withenough for “9 
your stock, and if it does not do as I claim, return the 
empty packages and my dealer will refund your money 


And here are my prices—just half what the peddler 
charges : 25-Ib. pail, $1.60; 100-Ib. sack, $5.00. Smaller 
pores as low as SOc (except in Canada and the far 

jest and the South). Sold only by dependable dealers 
who are known for square dealing. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan--ce-a 
This is just the time ye should be giving your poultry 
this splendid tonic. It will put them in fine condith 
make your hens lay, ensure fertile hatching eggs an 
strong, vigorous chicks. Very economical—a penny’s 
worth is enough for 30 “i day. Sold only by reli- 
able dealers—i Ibs. 25c; 5 . 60c ; 25-Ib. pail, $2.50 (ex- 
cept in Canada and the far West). Guaranteed. 
Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 
Kills lice on poultry and all farm stock. Dust the hens 
and chicks with it, sprinkle it on the roosts, or, if kept 
in the dust bath, the hens will distribute it. Also destroys 
bugs on cucumber, squash and melon vines, cabb: 
worms, etc. Comes in handy, sifting-top cans. 1 Ib. 
| 25c; 3 Ibs. 60c (except in Canada and the far West). 
I guarantee it 
J have a book about Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
that you may have for the asking. 


DR: HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 








ones healthy and expel the worms. 
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me at ones. aires, 
and hotter of advice 


free of charge. 
2c stamp for reply. 
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FARM WAGONS 


or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon paris of all kinds. Write 
J today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, lil. 


Se aN? Mt acee| Choice Virginia Farms 


acks, Jennys and mules 14 to 
7 : , 1 “ 
17 hands high. Large register-! ALONG CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
cheap now. Will trade for | At $15.00 an acre and up. Mild climate, fertile soll, 
sheep, cattle or horses. Write | abundant rainfall, cheap labor.Convenient Segoee mar- 
for prices today. Stock guar- | kets, schools and churches. Write for free Mlustrated 
booklet, ““Country Life in Virginia’: and low excursion 






















anteed. Address 


= rates. Address K. T. CRAWLEY, Indus. Agt., C. 
Krekler’s Jack Farm/|o. Rwy., Room 1604 Richmond, Virginia 


ES 





West Elkton, O. 


The index on page three will 
enable you to quickly locate | 
poultry or incubator or seed or 
dairy or auto or any other class 
|of advertising. 













APPLE 


To introduce our enormous 
Dureeries to you we are 


otter fo ayn apvi teen 
se . 





Free. GALLOWAY . & 
Go., Box gg Waterloo, 
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SOME INTESTINAL PARASITES 


Worms That Infest Livestock 


ONTRARY 
to common 
opinion ani- 

mals in the domes- Rif Lan 
ticated state are QU 
not necessarliy ’ 

“heir to worms.” They are subject to 
worms and onpend to them, but to a great 
degree may be safeguarded against in- 
vasion by the pests. In a majority of 
instances it is the weak or thriftless and 
underfed animals that are infested and 
they usually inhabit unsanitary quarters. 
Well fed, robust, fully exercised animals, 
living in sanitary environments, generally 
manage to avoid or withstand parasitic 
invasion or ill effects. 

On general principles it may be asserted 
that worms are present in every field, yard, 
and stable where animals have long been 
kept. The watering troughs and ponds 
on such farms also are contaminated with 
worm eggs. Feed and water on these farms 
therefore carry the worm pests to stock 
and the particular worm is that which is 
natural to the animals specially raised up- 
on the farm where the trouble is experi- 
enced, 

All land in time becomes tainted for the 
particular kind of stock maintained upon 
it. It therefore is as necessary to prac- 
tice rotation of crops for the sake of the 
health of the animals as for the good of the 
land and crops. The smaller the farm 
and the larger the number of animals it 
maintains, the greater will be the danger 
from worms and also from germ diseases. 
The longer land is “down im grass” and 
such lands are pastured, the more liable 
will the animals be to worm invasion. 
Worm trouble also is worst upon low, wet 
pasture and such pastures are most likely 
to be permanent and contaminated for 
the particular kind of stock grazed there. 

The sheep pastures (permanent) become 
tainted for sheep, but would be clean for 
pigs, or cattle or horses. The old horse 
pasture becomes dangerous for colts, but 
would not barm other stock, unless mixed 
stocks had long been pastured there. In 
the same way a small yard and kennel 
used by many for breeding or boarding 
dogs, soon becomes contaminated with 
the intestinal parasites of dogs and with 
other dog diseases, such as distemper and 
mange. Many chickens similarly cooped 
up in a small area soon taint the place with 
all manner of poultry diseases. 

Rotate the Stock 

The lesson from these facts is that if 
parasites and diseases are to be avoided, 
stock should be rotated on the fields, or 
new grass should be provided each spring 
for new born lambs, foals, and pigs, while 
young calves are best kept in a large, airy, 
clean, light box stalls and yards for the 
first year. The closer a pasture is bitten, 
the greater will be the likelihood of worm 
invasion. Sheep eat closest to the ground, 
then come horses and then cattle. Swine 
root in the ground as well as grazing upon 
the surface, and find some of their para- 
sites on that account, as intestinal worms 
of swine (one sort) pass part of their life 
cycle in the white grubs of which hogs are 
so fond. Horses will pasture extra sweet 
grass about as close as sheep, or when such 
grazing is made necessary by scarcity of 
feed. 

Nature gave each animal special and 
different prehensile organs that all might 
manage to derive a livelihood in the same 
district. ‘To illustrate; the elephant has a 
prehensile trunk and can reach leaves from 
high trees; the giraffe is blessed with a long 
slim neck and can graze with the birds. 
The upper lip of the sheep is cleft and the 
lips can be spread apart to allow the teeth 
and hard palate to come right onto the 
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ground. The hog 
rejoices in a speci 
snout bone which 
enables him to root 
for the grubs and 
roots and minerals 
he loves. The close nibbling animals are 
most infested with worms, for obvious 
reasons. 

To keep lambs free from worms the 
experienced shepherd will provide new 
grass each spring and he will treat the 
ewes for the destruction of worms before 
ewes and lambs are turned on grass. The 
ewes harbor the adult worms during win- 
ter and contaminate pasture by passing 
them in their manure. So far as possible 
he also avoids grazing lambs on low, wet, 





permanent pasture, or upon any pasture | 


tries to supply both lambs and sheep with 


principle m combatting parasites for all 
animals. 


that are inadequately fed. If for any 
reason a pig becomes weak, the worms 
thrive in it and soon cause starvat‘on and | 
death. The same is true of the weak calf. | 
Wean calf, turn it out on old, cattle con-| 
taminated pasture and forget to feed it 
there and it becomes infested with lung 
worms and they quickly prove fatal. 
Lambs, sheep and pigs also become in- 
fested with lung worms, and colts with 
blood worms on such pastures and suc 
cumb unless generously fed. Full feeding 
on mixed rations is as effective treatment 





as medicine for wormy animals. Lung 
worms rarely kill pigs that are generously 
fed. They may kill lambs, which are very 
tender, and very badly affect even well fed 
calves, but likelihood of loss is greatly 
lessened by good feeding. Blood worms 





can only be prevented by avoiding low, 
wet and horse-tainted pastures. 
important to provide pure drinking water 
and to keep all drinking and feedin 
troughs clean if animals are to avoi 
worms. In addition to this, swine 
especially should be given clean quarters 
and yards and be kept out of old, filthy 
hog wallows. 

It is not well to heavily drug swine or 
: other animals with the idea of preventing 
worm invasion. The preventive measures 
we have suggested are much safer and more 
effective. It is well, however, to allow 
hogs free access to slaked lime, wood ashes 
and wood charcoal. Corn cob charcoal 
also is valuable. Other animals should be 
salted right along or allowed. access to 
rock salt. Sheep and lambs may be given 
a chance to eat at will a mixture of one 
part of powdered tobacco leaves and two 
parts of salt. Colts should have, as a lick 
for the prevention of blood worms, a mix- 
ture of two parts of salt and one part each | 
of sulphur, dried sulphate of iron and 
powdered gentian root, covered to protect 
it against rain. Horses should not be fed 
swale hay. That and old weathered corn 
fodder will be certain to infest them with | 
worms. No animal known to be infested 
with worms should be turned on pasture or 
be allowed to drink and feed along with 
clean stock. Gasoline in milk or raw lin- 
seed oil should be used for worms of sheep 
and lambs. The average dose is one table- | 
spoonful of gasoline. Lambs take less and 
large sheep a little more. Treatment for 
worms of horses and swine have many 
times been given in our veterinary answer 


column.—aA. 8. A. 











kill colts despite the best of feeding and | 
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close bitten by sheep. At all times he | Dept 
a “fresh bite” and the next thing of import- ES a ORES 
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t have started thousands of breeders on the road 
te success. | have a very lerge and tineherd. Every 
one an earty ‘developer, ready for market at six 
months old, | want to place one hog in each comm 
munity to advertise my herd. Write today. 

@.S. BENJAMIN R.F.D. 22 Portland, Michiqam, - 
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PIG FORAGE 


We all know how much better the hog 
does when he has some kind of forage to | 
mix with his corn, but we very often | 


neglect to provide his pigship with this 


4 

The hog is as hungry for green stuff 
when spring opens as any other kind of 
livestock, and is entitled to his share as 
well as any other stock, if he is to do his; 
best, and as a rule grass constitutes his | 
first forage after winter breaks. Clover 
comes soon after and is an excellent forage 
if we can arrange to have it; alfalfa ts 
yossibly even better, but all are not so 
fackily situated us to have plenty alfalfa 
for the pigs. Rape is also excellent and 
oats call Canadian peas are by no means 
bad as a forage. 

Winter hog runs are usually very rich 
after the winter’s accumulation of manure 
and if broke up make an excellent patch 
for rape and oats, which on rich soil makes 
an abundance of forage the whole summer. 
Rape and oats, or rape alone can be sown 
at different intervals during the spring, 
thus affording fresh forage thruout the 
summer months. 

Where accessible, clover is the old | 
standby summer hog forage, but this is 
usually in our large fields used in regular | 
crop rotation, and quite often we do not 
want to let the hogs have the run of the 
whole field, in which case it is necessary | 
for us to fence off a portion of it, preferably | 
the poorer portion. 

Twenty-six inch woven fence, with 
stays six inches apart has proven the best | 
hog fence for our use in fencing off clover | 
for the hogs. While it would at first seem | 
that there would be danger of the hogs | 
jumping over this height of fence, yet we 
nave rienced no difficulty on this 
point. e fence is quickly pyt up by 
puying back the corner posts, which may 
be ordinary light posts, as they are to be 
used only temporarily, and stakes may be 
driven instead of setting the line posts, 
The fence is easily and quickly removed 
when the field is ready for breaking. 

With a little foresight one may have 
forage for the hogs thruout the summer 
and fall months, and by the use of pump- 
kins, which may be stored in the barn, 
forage may be had nine months in the 
year. ad if silage, twelve months in the 
year.—Editor.) 

It is very important that the aecumula- 
tion of manure on the lots used for the 
winter runs be turned under when spring 
comes, to prevent wastage and to clean 
up the quarters, and something should be | 
grown on these lots that the hog can 
further utilize . While corn may be grown 
on them, they are usually so small as to 
make the cultivation of corn difficult, and 
a crop that takes man, team and tools in 
but once makes a saving of labor and time. 
Here is where the rape or oats, or both, 
make a very convenient and valuable 
forage crop, one which grows quickly, 


luxuriantly, and can convenien 
located.—G. R. A., Ind. , 








HOUSING THE SHEEP 

Contrary to general opinion, sheep as 
well as any other class of farm animals 
require cl shelter. It is especially 
important that the feet and fleece be kept 
dry. If their quarters are dry and clean 
the sheep will stand very cold weather 
without discomfort or y Seong There 
must be ample ventilation, for sheep if 
closely crowded sweat badly and quickly 
ise es oxygen in the air, but there 
must be no drafts as sheep are very subject 
to colds. In the ordinary climate the 
sheep barn may be constructed of one 
thickness of matched boarda, It should 
be large enough to house the entire flock 
without crowding. Windows enough to 
permit lots of sunshine to enter and clean, 
dry bedding under foot are necessities. 
The lambing og should be of warmer 
construction t the general shed. 





While your evenings are long 
let us work together in 
planning your 

new_home 
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A Favorite Bungalow Design 


In working out the details of your 
better built home we can surely help 
you. W = have been furnishing wood- 
work for good houses for fifty years. The 
experience thus gained enables us not 
only to help you plan your home but to 
supply you economically wi 


CURTIS 


“* The Permanent Farniture for Your Home"* 


You will find many suggestions to help 
you plan your home, in any one of our 
three books. They contain pictures of 
homes and illustrations of Curtis Wood- 
work. Send the coupon for the book you 
want—-FREE. “Better Built Homes” 
shows houses designed to cost from $800 
to $3,000. “ Homelike Homes” includes 
houses from $3,000 up, and “Attractive 
Bungalows” gives the best types of bun- 
galow construction. 

Your lumber dealer can furnish you with Curtis 
Woodwork. He can also show you illustrations 
of all Curtis products. In many cases he can 
show the products themselves, He can figure 
all your lumber costs and assure you delivery of 
Curtis Woodwork on the day you want it. 

But your plan’s the thing now—so send for the 
book you want—today. 

The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
1200-1300 §S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING PLANTS AT 
Sexe. ae Sioux City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 
The Makers of CURTIS Woodwork Guarantes 
Complete Satisfaction to tts Users 





The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
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mule is quite as easily hurt as a young) unless this mare is unusually stubborn she 
horse, and | have known of mules to die|can quite easily be trained to. back. 
from over work and heat. Good rugged | Attach a pulley bridle under the leather 
geldings suit me better than mules, as they | bridle, and take a position near the mare’s 
are not, so mischievous and unsafe to turn | left shoulder while an assistant holds the 
with young stock. | have horse mules|lines. Now as you give the command 
that. would kilt a young colt or calf if | “back” have the assistaut give a severe 
| they got to it. see-saw pull on the lines and simultane- 
: |. Lhave some good draft mares and raise | ously give asharp jerk on the pulley bridle 

THE HORSE ON THF FARM | both horses and mules. The mules bring | This will surprise the mare and she will 

As to the mule being so oe! superior to | the money if one can get the right kind, | take a “4 backward, when she should 


the horse on the farm as stated by H. L. S, | but right, good mule mares are not very | be caressed. Do not ask her to back very 











I cannot nearly agree with him. plentiful, and about the poorest property | far at a time, and caress her for doing as 
In defense of the horse, and with alJ|one cap have is a little, knotty horse! you wish. Repeat the process until she 
due respect. to H. L. S., I will say, 1 live | mule. ; obeys the lines and voice, remove the 
n the heart of one of the best mule coun-| 4H. L. 5. said a three year old mule was | pulley bridle and continue with the lines 
tries in the United States, and have both| worth $250. L wonder which one he/| until she will obey the voice alone 
horses and mules in use on my farm. meant. You wil! pass a good many be-| pdicentttinenaiidiiiai 
As for two horses eating as much as| fore you come to that one, and the sans PIG KILLING SOW 


that bring $500 to $800 are few and far 
between. My neighbor, a mule feeder,| | suppose I have had about all the 
sold ‘ight, coming three year old last experiences with hogs that a practical hog 


three mules, some might if the feed were 
shoveled to them, but I give mine th 


sume empount as ee horses and the horse spring, richt decent ones too, at $80 a| man generally meets with in choring from 
Be pgbeor ghee exye head. 3 bud mare colt Mg about as | childhood to middle age, and of course 
Che weanling mules will eat as much as much as the mule colt.—A. T. A.. Mo. | he ave had trouble at times with vicious, 
he colts, and [ have never seen it proved pag |) oils |pig eaters. This trouble hardly ever 
where a mule will out pull a horse of the ; occurs except where corn has been too 
same weight. The horse is the stronger; TRAINING A HORSE TO BACK | oxclusively their diet. Altho where the 
ane der puller, have a seven year old mare which] diet is most scientifically balanced with 
nd bolder puller te id hich | diet t tifically bal 1 with 


Some mules seem to stand the heat! rer wes to back. She is a good driver in| tankage and high protein plants and feeds 
better than horses, but } have had them | every wav but has this fault. Is there} there may be some trouble either from a 
that would not. So taking them all/ anything 1 can do to train her to backj|lack of exercise or a very few times 
iround | cannot see that they have any-| properly?” —W. 3S., Mont. apparently without any known cause. 
tt.ng on the horse on that score The It. will not be as easy to train a seven| Yet I have had such trouble here in west- 

itement “You can’t hurt «a mule.” is} year old herse to back as it would be to}| ern Nebraska. 
ften heard, but I have found that a young’ train a younger animal. Nevertheless, We have corn here and lots of it, but. it 
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+= The New Portable—A Real One-Man Stump Puller we 


Proven a most economical device for clearing stump land. Pulls stumps fas/er, cheaper and with less 
work, Your fifteen-year-old boy can drive it around, load and unload it alone. The 


Hercules ren:iicStump Puller @ hE 











Comes equi complete, ready for work. The new portable is prt in stump exten Va 
of today. Ons wan handles the job alone, no extra he OD needed. Beda of tn he tremendous saving of two 
extra men st $2.25 per day ules Beats Hand-Power Machi In Minnesota State Experimental 





Herc 
Farm test the Hercules pulled more stumps than a hand- —~y—~ A and puiledthe stumps at 61% 
tess cost. Think of it, 6 cheaper for you to operate t y te The Hercules, at another State 
kx perimental farm test, pulled stumps at 70% 'ess cost than dynamite. Writeme your Kame Tay ta 
lems today. Tell me just bow much land you have to clear I'iitell you be how to get st 

money. The stump puller that will cave you money end 60 the work faster ‘and safer is r iwent., +. 
the most remark able stump puller offer ever made--all facts roof, with fall iclags alo orma 

(bs. pull. My book contains a fund of practical, esobad ehumation Wiche or ft today B. A. Puller, 






today brings mg my epecies wed ge] 
24th ——. pte reg fa. 






phd BOOK 3 WILL SETTLE THE SPREADER 
FREE QUESTION FOR YOU NOW! 


/ Et LOW 1916 PRICES AND LIBERAL SELLING 7/ 


4 

Ula know what machine t) buy—if you doubt whether a spreader 

will pay—then read this great new book! It tells you in dol- , PLANS ay AL. = Ly Ate y a 

yyy, Vers and cents just whata s er willdo for you on your . yr ._ bd je Regt Op al t tit fact 

Nyy ' - provements. Buying material in wreat quantities, manufactur- YY 
YW, farm. (t tel's why 1 began building spreaders and how we } ing in my own chain of factories by the thousands, and selling di- 

UY have steadily improved them; it tells about my many patents sect at one fit to the customer, has been the reason for the 
Yi which fully pretect the special Galloway Spreads features. | t snuatn ef this business! That’s on they say ‘‘Galloway di- 

mamg Went you to have this book—that's why I'll send itto you for vides the melon with his customers.” oa r prices now lower SiS 

a post card request. than ever, and you can 7y un one of siz sel € plans. ineluding no 


WY =~ a year to pay and five other buying Y, 
7, SPECIAL 90 DAY PROPOS!- feng | - 
Up Ihave a special proposition Mal) 

wen TION for you from now until seed- ; u , “1916 SPREADER FEATURES sm 


two horses handle it; low down, 
pe He drive, eut under front wheels. Wy, 
channe! steet frame, trussed like a steel bridge, Yi 
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y ing time which should sell 25,06 
Yyf y) machines in the next few weeks.1 want 
Yi you to take a Galloway -¥r- righs a tone, callie: aasen, toes feed, 
ae Ce sem Sam wee os. 2 <3 . y 0 of box only 42 inches high, with our im 
SE want you tosee how ft will lighten , AD SMR Model V-rake and all steel be ater which makes Smmaam 
. 


the work of getting the manure on the fields a finer and wider spreading machine than ever. 
Yy, Yo ma know that aothing will pay you bigger Shipped from Waterloo, Kansas City, Yf, 
Vit 


/ fits than getting the winter’s accumulation ) St. Paal, Council Bloffs and Chicage 
Yi /p 4 we nanure out onto the land. N hundred loads , mr, . —!-s My y bow {916 ogay,colling plans, gach ort 
or ao “il pay for the Gel low y spreader because ’ heser in my which ws 
GRE if ihe extre profit you would not otherwise get b 4 for # 2 CALLOWAY co. 7 
WY), Unt me send you this new prupusition and new 20 “ss Yf 
Uf ce book that tells the whole sary. era Box 89 WATE was rowa /// 
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SUCCESSFUL .FARMING 


is generally high in price and scarce thru 


ithe summer season, consequently we are} i e'4 1 OQ 16 

foreed to feed oats, wheat, barley, rye, \ 

spelts, cane, millet, and in fact almost X 
every known substitute for corn from oe pperelete: i 


July Ist to about December Ist, as corn is 
vorth Omaha price plus the freight and a 
couple of commissions. Therefore, for 
umost half the year corn scarcely enters 
into my hogs’ diet. I have about come to 
the conclusion that corn and maternity | 
io not go very we ll te ze ther in hogs, as 
most all my old pigging time troubles | 
have ceased, and I do not believe | am 
uny more careful than I was years ago. 
When I was at hand, I have usually 
been able to save the pigs from a vicious 
sow. My first experience will serve as an 
illustration of the methods pursued. 
Father was compelled to be away from 
home and left me with the care of the sows 








*) Just write me a postcard with our name 


when I was still only a boy. The sow and address and "ll send you my ig new 1916 
killed her first pig and made a grab at the Buggy Book —the greatest vehicle catalog ever 
second. When [ interfered she turned printed. Tells how well every part of my famous 


her spite on me. I had to get out of the 
tall quick and took the pig with me, 
putting it down with another bunch of 
young pigs whose mother was out exercis- 
ing. I then got some ropes and straps, 
tied the front feet together and then slight- 
raised them from the floor and took| 
ropes to the two back corners of her stall | 
nd tied them up on the partitions about | 
wo feet from the floor so as to prevent her | 
vetting her feet down. I did the same with 
the hind feet and tied them to the front 
corners. In this way she was held solidly 


on her side. Her labor had stopped, but I \\: Se 4 i 4 
left her as soon as tied and in about a half | . 4 
hour she had produced a third pig. I had i a 


remained where I could watch operations | 
and immediately took the pig away from | 
her and put it with its mate. She produced | 
three more in about an hour. 

[ then got a box and placed the pigs in 
it and held it at the sows belly, the box 
being just about a fit. The sow wiggled 
ee till she found it would do no good 
and I let the pigs suckle for about a half 
hour. I held a pig close to her nose and she 
snapped at it, so I took them away. This} 
was about noon. Every two or three 
hours, I let the pigs suck and about nine 
o’clock in the evening gave them their 
last meal for theday. At this time the sow 
grunted for her pigs, but. when one was 
held to her nose, she did not quite like it 
30 I put them in the box and covered it to 
keep the heat in. I untied the sow and gave 
her water which she drank. Next morning 
at day light the sow was lying broad side 
and apparently at ease, but. weak and not 
wanting to move. I put the pigs in and 
they got their morning meal, when one 
got around to her nose she half way owned 
it. However, I again took the pigs away, 
but after breakfast put them in with her 
while I was able to stay right by and rescue 
them if necessary, which I did not need | 
to do, and had no further trouble. A few | 
times since | have had to treat sows much 
the same way, but except for the experi- 
ence and the pleasure of making a success- 
ful combat, it hardly pays to handle this 

kind of sows, for they seldom prove to be 
-areful mothers. I suppose the game thing 


SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES are made — shows 
more styles and bigger bargains than you will find 
in 20 stores. No matter when you expect to buy 
send for my book now, I want you to have a copy 
" of this big book right away. It will make you a 
i better judge of buggies and buggy values. It will 
convince you that Phelps will not only sell you a 
better buggy—a genuine Split Hickory — but that 
Ican and will save you $20 to $40 by my cirect 
from factory, coos price - splitting offers for 
1916. Write for this big, free book today. 








‘Vehicles’ are famous the world over for 
beauty of style, excellence of workmanship, 
light running, easy riding and long service. Nearly a quarter of 
a million of them are now rolling over the roads. Everybody knows that the name 
“SPLIT HICKORY” on a buggy is a mark of the highest quality. For 16 years I have 
been putting into these vehicles the finest materials and the most expert workmanship I 
could find. I have made “Split Hickory” a name which my customers are proud to 
show. My new 1916 selling plan cuts prices more than ever. Saves you $20 to $40 on 
your new rig. My free Catalog tells how it is possible to sell you a genuine Split Hickory 
this year as low as only $39.25. And remember that on every Split Hickory I give— 


30 Days Free Road Test and 2-Year Guarantee 


You take no chances, [let you pick out the rig you want and drive it 30 
days o:er your own roads—under your own conditions—before you 
decide. I prove the quality. I prove the value. You test the rig for comfort, light 
running, style and workmanship from ge | tires at my risk. Be sure to write for m 
big free 1916 Buggy Book ore you A postal will bring it free, post 

d today. See for yourself the money you can save. Address 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Company 
Station 202, Columbus, Ohio 


If you are interested in a new Farm wean or . nae = of harness, 
be to ask fo: Special Catalogs of Split Hickory F d Ohi 
Brand Oak T anned Harness. They will save you money. —H. H.C | S, President. 


® AABABAAAAAAREERERARERE — 
Dollars Saved to Farmers 


y ohny Hapgood All Steel Line—No Wood 
Something New. Send for Special Descriptive Circular 
Sulky and Gang Plows, Disc Harrows, Disc Seeders and 
Drills, Walking .and Ridin ee with steel 
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tongues, steel eveners, steel neck-yokes. Steel frame 
ths at, causes their excessive fever and pain, . , 3 
deranges them so that they are se Pe S Steet Tongue Drills with s 1 seed boxes. 
very profitable, and such a sow ought to be ‘ TL Hesgeed All Send for Ber Pes 


fitted for market by all means. 

I will further add that they also seem to 
transmit some of this viciousness to their | 
offspring, and I long ago shunned the sav- 
ing of any pigs for my breeding stock from 
such a sow.—E. W. Ferguson, Jr., Neb. | 


catalogue. State size wanted, 
and let us quote you price deliy- 
ered at your railroad station. 


Address Hapgood Plow Co. 
te Alton, Illinois 


only Plow Factory in the U.S. selling 
a Hae ine of implements direct to the 
Sarmer at wholesale prices, 


Tre ae ears 10c 








Keep to the crown of the road. If every- 
body does that, and keeps just out of the | 
it, there cannot be any ruts. Let the 
water have a chance to run off. It cannot 
f you rut the sides. 








direct. Ask 
iacloay wnt co.” 1104 C St. 


RR RE RR I 
pa wheat and stock farms, improved and un- 
ERTA improved, on easy terms. Close to rall- 

| way towns, Rural telephones. Goodroads. Writefor full | ' 
; | particulars toG D. Carter & Co. Ltd. Edmonton. A'berta, Canada 


| Answer ada in Succeasful Farming to keep up to date 
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Why Not Make Big Hatches for 
Surest Results and Profits With 
the Big Leader of Them All? 


NOWHERE can you find a more certain road to Poultry Success 
and profits than with Old Trusty. Just think of the fact that 
Old Trusty has three or four times as many owners as any other 
Incubator—that its sales have made Clay Center the Hub of the incubator 
world—that it has won big c. ionships everyw and that all over 
the country from coast to coast its owners are making surest and biggest 
poultry profits with least trouble, worry and expense. Then, I say, why 
take chances and experiment when you can take a sure road to success? 





H. H. Johnson 
Why not do as 650,000 others have done—accept Old Trusty as your best 
money maker and go in for big. , fat profits after — Mind you, Old Trusty is built with an anbeatable con- 
struction. You get it for rock price use it is built in big numbers in the world’s largest incubator factory, 


And it’s this fault-proof construction turning out big average hatches cor the beginner and expert alike that has made 


Old Trast¢ 


America’s Favorite Incubator 


It’s the big average hatches that make the big, fat profits. That’s Old Trusty’s winning card—the profits it brings 
you. Just as there is a difference in incubator construction, so is there a difference in the profits you make with 
the machine, There’s the reason for Old Trusty’s big success. Old Trusty owners make no excuses use of bad 
weather, or not understanding the machine. They go right in for big regular hatches the first thing—and they get 

You need not ment. You need not waste valuable eggs. With Old Trusty you are sure 
of every good egg that a hen could hatch and even more, for Old Trusty will hatch more chicks than a dozen hens 
at one time, and will make big hatches at any time of the year, even in coldest weather. 























Profits Tell the Story 


$390 00 Take, for example, the experience of Mre. Maud Rice, 
. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mrs. Rice did not have an 
Old Trusty incubator so she went in partnership with a neighbor 
who did. After eng the neighbor one-third of all the chickens 
raised, she sold of her share for $300, keeping 50 of the earliest 
hatched for winter layers. She sold §90 worth of eggs from the 
pullets, during winter. Mind you, she started out with nothing but 
a setting of eggs from a flock of 50 Rhode that she had 


in the first place. 
$149.26 Then there is the experience of Mrs. F. A. Hefner of 
Chickasha, Okla., who states that with a 170-egg capa- 
city Old Trusty and with 25 hens she hatched out 575 chicks. She 
says: “From June 1, 194, till Jan. 1, 1915, a period of seven months. 
I sold $8.26 worth of fries and eggs, not including what we consumed 
ourselves, which was—fries, $6.40; eggs, 53 dozen, $10.60, (figured at 
market prices); kept 100 hens, $50; which makes a total of $149.26.” 
$30 00 “Have 100 young pullets and have sold over $30 worth of 
° young chickens and still have a fine lot of cockerels that 
are spoken for as breeders. This is all due to Old Trusty. Yours 
respeotfully, Mrs. Hattie Jackson, Modale, la., Dec. 7, 1915.” 
$18.80 “Raised 250 chickens with the 1 Old Trusty. Have 
pullets that are beginn tolay. Eggs are @c a dozen. 
Last month I sold 47 dozen eggs. y first e with an in- 
cubator. Yours truly, 
**Mre. Oscar Weyer, Mesilla Park, N. Mex., Dec. 2, 1915.” 
$30 00 “We ordered 100-egg Old Trusty last s raised 
° 318 chicks. Had no hens to start with had to buy 
eggs at the store. Sold $30 worth of fries and have a nice bunch of 


pullets from the S: mber hatch. Yours very trul 
~~ T Thos. Taylor, Frankfort, Mo.. Deo 6, 1914.” 


$50 00 “My incubator is 1Sdege capacity 

° —have sold §50 wo of early 

cockerels. Have 175 on hand for Christmas 

market and keeping 100 for early pullets. 

“Yours very truly, Mre. 

“Tiskilwa, Ill, Dec. 19, 1915.” 

$25, 00 “Last season I cleared my incu- 
° bator, oold 5S wort of fries _ 

still have a nice lot of pullets are lay- 

ing. Yours very truly, Mrs. R Cc. Otto. 

“Edgemont, 8, D,, Dec, 6, 1915, 











The Heating Plant Is Right 


You get a perfect circulation of hot water—even heat at every 
point. Tank is made | of pure copper ~ 


j 
tight and tested. This heating plant 
was invented by a practical j 
neer and raiser. That's #» | 
why it's different. And that’s Bey 
why its results aresure. Hot Be 
water holds the heat a] timegy 
should the fire go out. Saves& 























room cools off quick when > 
the furnace or stove goes % 
out, but a tank of hot water 
in an asbestos lined . 
holding Old Trusty case stays 

























and founder of the 
world’s largest In- 
cubator Business. 
Read his famous 
“Ups and Downs” 

in the Old 


know how he suc- 
ceeded in starting 
a nation of poultry 
raisers. 





Still Less 
$1022 
Shipped treat pre Mail the 


of the Rockies. 

A trifle more 

farther west. 

Quick ship- 

ment trom ou rn 
factory at 

Clay Cen- 


a This 136-Page 


at St. 
Joseph, 


suite Johnson Book 


FREE 


Get the 
Johnson 
“Know-How” About Chicken Profits 


RITE your name in the coupon, at once, or on a postal, or better still, write 

mea letter, and get this poultry book full of practical suggestions—good, sound 

facts—born out of twenty-five years of Johnsonexperience, You can live well 
on poultry profits. Make poultry pay all the bills and more. Give you a big home 
keeping income, so to speak. Save the profits you make in other lines, or put them 
into home improvements or laxuries and enjoy life more. Let me tell you of the 
thousands of homes where this plan has worked out with Old Trusty. 


Old Trusty Owners Make Big Average Hatches 
Remember, it’s the average that counts. Not just ae big sensational hatch once 
in a while nor a big success this year with a failure next year. You want a 
good, big average right along. Old Trasty holds the record for the big 
average hatches. Take, for example, Mrs. W. A. Menefee, of Alberta, Ala. 
She made 10 hatches at 90% average, using 150-egg Old Trusty. Mrs. Willis 
R. Allen, Buckingham, Ill., made 9? hatches at 90% average. Mrs. W. F. 
Via at Free Union, Va., six hatches 974% average. Mrs. J. M. Blankenship, i 
Carrollton, Mo., five hatches 99% average, which is getting about as near to , — 
100%perfect as you can make it.A boy,Master Harry Connantat Indianola,!Ia., a i ’ 4 
made five hatches with an average of 92% per cent, with 100-egg Old Trusty. . ; ; 
The big, outstanding fact is that you take no chances with Old Trusty. You p 
are sure of results. Remember, there are hundreds of thousands or more / ~ =< = ia M. M. 
Old Trustys in use than there are of any other. Just for example, two ee ome 
leading farm papers found in one case every third incubator among its ’ SS ' My Johnson 
readers was an Old Trusty, and in the other case every fourth was an ~ =. 
Old Trusty. This proves that Old Trusty must be built right—easy to _* Company, 
operate—dependable—economical—sure in results. It comes com- =" 
plete and ready for business, and it’s sold at rock bottom price = Center, 
because it’s built in big numbers in a big modern factory. — . b. ? 
Write NOW—Start Your Hatches Early “ 
It's the early hatches that make the Got corty fries and brofiere our 
T- yp. the winter. Now i ma bmg 3 on te, 1g Bet cy othe coed 
inter. iow is ime to . . ad 
ber on Trost? s asks no favors of the weather man. So write ok, Johnson now 


sodey —your for a big success with poultry this year, next How,” and quote prices 
ioe eee ny eee eee on Old Trusty, freight paid 


M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Neb. Pe 


pes nas Name 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS! 





BOYS AND POULTRY 
HERE are large opportunities for | 
g people in the poultry industry 
in this business earl) 

1 the foundat._n for 
Youth always likes | 


| youn 
A small start 
in life has often laid 
great thir gg rs later on 
feathered pets, and it is an unusual oppor- 
inity for a boy to get a start in something 
both interesting and profitable 
Many a farm or village boy ting a 
find chance slip by without realizing it, 
und that is to build up a flock of poultry 
‘ep them m spending 
youngsters 


is let 


yr pigeons that will ke 


wney, or send ambitious 


| go to little 


By 


bator, one holding two hundred eggs. 
this time I was in high school, and I began 
to get my first real taste of that vexatious 


item known as “personal expenses.”’ Be- 
sides books and necessary school expenses, 
there was the desire to be well dressed, to 
parties and in turn. entertain 
friends occasionall 


It was now that the chickens began to 


show themselves as my best friend. My 
parents did not care how much money I 
spent so long as I earned it legitimately 
thru my own efforts, and I have since 


found that to be a& pretty good rule. A 


boy is not capable of earning nough Lo be 





ru some institution of learning There A 
s plenty of l md on most farms and 4 Tew rea A seoer iwagant, and even tho his 
rods of ground by way of a start would | M@tural inciinat ions lie in that di irection he | 
er be missed, and, if the poultry plant | Will not give them free rein if he has had | 
rospers, it may well grow from year to | 'O Wor for his money and therefor has a | 
“ar and the space thus use d will he more | Seen appreciation Of its real value 
profitable chan what the head of the family \fter graduating from high school, | 
ute to other uses. j}made an exclusi' business of raising 
The writer knows what he is talking chickens for a you! I had a flock of | 
about on this subject, for he started in the several hun dred by that time, and most ot 
hicken business at the early age of seven them were of hi zh qu lity, too. Several 
irs. A far-seeing grandfather presented | Were unusu " Vv ney ‘ specimens, and | 
wit] pair of Bantams, and as | grew | howed my fowls at all the leading poultry 
ler my flock of fowls also grew larger | @Xbtbitions in this country, winning as 
id bet te k nd father help« i me make “ 1 | indred ribbons and eups in 
coops from old lumber and dry goods box: ne season, One good cockerel I sold for 
while a portion of the tamily ganien w dollars, which was considered a large 
irned into a chicken } irl The Bantams | price 1 those day oI ordinary red- 
ude fine pets and laid fairly well, but they headed rooster. 
vd thelr eve ‘re too an ill r? | was then only eigl teen ~ old, b t 
and i i ir or so T ve re- | m reputation was sufficient to enable me 
aced with Legho te Nhes« turned out »> se ire Ne Lame - meng a3 associat editor of 
to be wonderfully prolific layers of large | one « » leading poultry journals This 
hite eggs, but the fowls were rather ner-| further augmented my earnings, and the 
vous and persisted in scratching and flying | next. season | went away to college with 
so much that they were later forced to| enough money laid away to see me safely 
give way to Buff Plymouth Rocks which | thru my fre shm un year. My poultry busi- 
re a good general-purpose fov not as| ness was still continued on a somewhat 
eavy layers as th Leghorns, b it larger | s iller sc ale by the folks at hom and | 
ind better for eating purposes. I have | kept up with my poultry writings during 
since learned that the Rhode Island Reds, | spare time at college, so that I finished a 


Wyandottes, and Orpingtons are also fine 


general-purpose fowls. Which breed 1s | 
best de pe nds mostly upon one’s The idual | 
taste and inclinations 


My First Incubater 

When [I was ten to years old [| 
sold newspapers, and instead of spending | 
he profits for candy and other such luxur- 
ies relished by boys, I saved my earnings 
ind invested in a fifty-egg incubator. It 
proved to be good judgment, for the next. | 
spring | made enough money hatching 
and selling chicks to retire from the news- 
hoy The next season [ also was 
and better incu- 


twelve 


ame, 


enabled to buy a larger 





four-year course practically on my own 
resources and with added business ex- 
perience and resour which | 
would never have gained by depending 
entirely upon parental assistance, 


efulness 


Too much cannot be said in favor of a 
training for young people 
really to make something worth 
while of themselves, and if a boy is ener- 
getic and ambitious enough to make good 
with a flock of chickens he need not be- 
moan his inability to get a good education 
by the time he is ripe for it 


college who 


want 


My own case is not an exceptional one, 
for | know other people who have done 
equally well. And that [ am thru 


how 


It all L do not. know of any other method | 
that would be better for our children or | 
grandchildren to earn their spurs. A good 
many people can look back now at the 
opportunities they neglected in youthful 
days and ask themselves whv thev w re 
not bright enough to see the chances as 
they came along But boys and girls | 
cannot be expected to have that much 
foresight; they cannot look ahead into the 
future and realize the full significance of 
such things. They must have suggestions 


and help from older people who know more 
of what life really is and what it means for 
a boy to get hold of the idea of developing 
something for himself, especially some- 
thing that will bring in a little money a 
well as train him to be a good nature | 
student and lover of tha animal kingdom 
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—took first 
prize in the alarm 
clock class at the San 
Francisco fair. 


Big Ben was shown 
every day of the fair, al- 
most ten months. He 
was judged on zppear- 
ance, performance, pedi- 
gree. He carried off the 
Medal of Honor, the 
highest award on alarm 
clocks. 

Big Ben is shown by 
all good jewelers. Ask 
to have him put through 
his paces. In the United 
States $2.50. In Canada 
$3.00. (325) 


Western Clock Co. 
LaSalle, Mlinois Makers of Westclox 


eerie 





[WEBER cam 


KEROSENE ENGINES 


ae... 2 Tarettio-Govemned Engine 


on the Market. 
Save half in fuel. *The 1916 Model Weber solves the 
problem of low cost power for all time. Power and 
speed controlled by throttle, same as steam No 
waste of fuel—no violent ex plosions. regu- 
lates amount of fuel to size of load. 
Seld on 5-Year Guarantee. 2 Months’ Trial 

in shop or on farm. Shipped direct from factory at 
a big saving. Free Book, * bee: To gee, ~ 











pil 
cist EngineCo. 


(Sold. with or without eleva 
Bas Every Variety of Work 
Ish d Uferen 
Fran oll thers Bentieenee, mt 


LIGHTEST RUNNING (2% cirrwier 





Ten Sizes —2 to 25 vee ne 
FREE fone on “*Values of 
ane t and Manures."’ 
a. H. Bowsher Co. South Bend,ind, 









Flashii Fioctik FREE 
pot a ow pkes. Post Oards or 

rt Pictures at 10c each your choles, Order now. 

tot incoln Ave.. Dent “Go CHIGane 





HERMAN 4 CO. 

















and growing things. The money that 
comes in of course is always acceptable, 
but of even nore importance in some cases 
is the training and experience the boy 
or the girl gets. This matter of experience 
is a large one with all classes and ages of | 
people, and if the young person can be 
persuaded to get :t early in life there is so 
much gained, because it comes cheaper 
then and averts disasters later on. 

The boy or girl on the tarm can take up | 
the keeping of poultry in a scientific man- 
ner and can make a study of it, both by | 
reading books and papers on poultry rais- 
ing, and also by visiting the poultry shows 
and the farms of fanciers who make a busi- 
ness of poultry breeding. In this con-| 
nection he can learn and practice book- | 
keeping, the keeping of accounts on his | 
fowls, the composition of food stuffs, 
empyviogy and the growth of the chick 
from shell to matwuiy, amc many other | 
things— all of which will be of immense | 
value in after years, no matter what one’s | 
life vocation may be. In short, I do not | 
| f anvthine that will compare with 





| 


ALLOW 
poultry keeping for accomplishing some of | 
the many practical problems always en-| 
countered in bringing up boys—keeping | 
them out of mischief, getting them inter- 
ested in nature study, keeping them in 
spending money, and developing their 
powers of industry and business acumen. 
—R. B. Sando 





CAN A DOG THINK? 

1 wonder how many boy’s and girls | 
really know whether or not a dog can 
think? Have you a dog? If so, study 
him and learn his ways, and see how much 
good sense he really has 

The dog I am going to tell you about 
an old Seotch Collie dog and lived 
in «a city. His name was Prince. He at 
one time lived on a stock farm with his 
master. His work was to take the cows to 
and from the pasture; he was always 
faithful and never missed a single cow from 
the large drove. His duty was performed 
by him jor several years. then the master 
retired and moved the taking 
Prince with him. 

Prince seemed satisfied and happy, as 
he was too old to be of much use any 
more, so he settled down to the city life 
and was always to be found at the home 
of his master. 

But as he grew older, he became very | 
cross and people were afraid to Zo near | 
him; he had to be kept chained and safely | 
guarded. His master felt he could not 
part with him, for he had always served 
him so faithfully, but something had to 
be done. It was certain that Price could 
not do «ts he was ba was sure 
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Now YouCanComeandGo 


HEN there’s an entertainment at the church 

—or a good show in town, or a dance, or a 
party at the home of a distant neighbor—then you 
wil be glad youown a Harley-Davidson. You'll find 
a dozen good uses for it during the day, of course, but 
when the day’s task is done and you are too tired to 
enjoy walking or driving, then you really enjoy your 


Harley-Davidson 


With a sidecar (detachable 
in afew minutes) the Harley- 
Davidson becomes a family 
vehicle, a never-ending 
source of recreation——won- 
derfuliy soothing to tired 
nerves and muscles. 


Considering all that the 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
and sidecar will mean to you, 
it is really easier for you to 
own one than to do without. 
Most dealers will arrange 
terms to suit your convience. 


If you do not know your Harley-Davidson dealer, write for catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSO 


N MOTOR COMPANY 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for More Than Fourteen Years 


1156 A Street, 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





——— | 








bitten bv him. So one day the’ 
master’s son came in s.uin the faria and | 
Prince lav in the house behind the stove. 
Prince was the topic of conversation and 
the father was telling his son of his con- 
duct. They had decided the only safe 
wav wus to have him shot, so as evening | 
came and Prince was forgotten about, as | 
they had been visiting, the son departed 
for home. 

The master and his wife missed Price 
and made a general search for him, but 
he was not, to be found. They were greatly 
troubled for fear he would harm someone, 
but all the searching they could do, did 
not bring Prince back. 

Upon the son’s arrival home, he found 
Prince hidden under the buggy seat. | 
With one bound he leaped out of the 
buggy and barked for joy at being back 
it his old home once more. You see he 
stayed by his master until he seemed to 
know he was to be put out of the way, 


to he 


| 
| 


then was glad to begin his old life over 
again. , 


Mrs. W. T. 
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6-Year 


Send for my new money-saving offer, before you arrange to try 
any engine for any price. Compare my engine with any other; 
consider my low prices— (easy terms if you wish), and you will 
see your edvantage in having one of my 


‘BAUER ENGINES, 


to own 
ood engine 












Guarantee 
Direct From Factory 
to User 


Gasoline, 
Sizes, 2. 3, 5, 7, 9, 12 





hands. 





my own factory at surprisingly low prices. 
date, long stroke, valves-in-head, even speed type of engine. 
Over 20 years ago I made my first engine with my own 


Kerosene, Distillate and Gas 


and 16 horse-power. Now sold only direct from 
All sizes, up-to- 


The thousands of my engines now at work prove 


that vou take norisk when you get a Bauer Engine. 


Write for Free Boo 


Send me your address new, so 
I can send you my free 
th my latest and most libera! offer. 


A. F. BAUER ENGINE CO., 


Oy 496 Bauer Bidg. Kansas City, Mo, 
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PURE MILK PRODUCTION 


How It Becomes Tainted and Infected 


RODUCERS 

and con- 

sumers of 
milk will get a 
better idea of the 
importance of hy- 
giene and sani- 
tation in dairying 
if they clearly 
understand that 
milk is an anima! 
product, or emt! 
sion of organic 
matters; that this 
emulsion is a 
splendid medium 
for the growth of 
germs, and, that 
it very readily 
absorbs taints 

The term “an- 
imal product’’ 
should suggest the 
fact that milk is 
elaborated in the 
udder from blood flowing the re from the 
heart and containing all of the ingredients 
entering into the composition of milk. 
The liquid portion of the blood and the 
lymph supply the water, albumen and salts 
of the milk. The fat, casein and sugar of 
the milk are produced by cells lining the 
little cavities or chambers of the gland 
tissue of the udder. The first milk, known 
as “colostrum” and possessed of a purga- 
tive principle for clearing the first feces 
from the bowels of the calf, is largely 
made up of sloughed off cells present at 
calving time, but not needed for true milk 
elaboration. 

Between milking times the udder be- 
comes distended with blood and lymph 
and the cells take up and start utilizing 
the ingredients they need for milk making. 
Some milk is produced and fills the ducts 
of the gland and the milk sinus or cistern 
just above each teat. These hold from a 
pint to a quart each, including the content 
of the little tubules of the gland. When 
the milking processstarts, the milk already 
present flows from the teats and the elabo- 
ration of milkingredientsin the gland tissue 
and transudation of fluids from the blood, 
becomes active. When the available or 
collected supply of cell matters is ex- 
hausted, milk secretion ceases, but the 
collect ion process st irts again and proceeds 





between milkings until the milking act is | 


again performed. ‘This is a continuous 
process, 80 far as gat ane of ingredients 
is concerned, but sucking by the calf, or 
milking by the hands, is the stimulating 
act that causes the nervous system to 
start and carry thru active milk elabora- 
tion. 
Use Dairy Cows 

In order to produce a profitable amount 
of milk of standard butterfat content the 
dairyman must use cows of a dairy breed, 
possessed of the fixed hereditary tendency 
to turn surplus feed nutrients toward milk 
formation, after the maintenance wants 
of the body have been supplied. Given 
such a dairy purpose cow, she must be 
supplied with an adequate supply of mixed 
nutrients for the full supply of her bodily 
needs, of the fetus she is growing in her 
womb, and then of the milk needed by the 
offspring, but taken by man for human 
consumption. Given theright cow and the 


adequate feed, it becomes necessary to | stri 


properly shelter and care for the animal 
that she may do her very best in milk 
production and in calf production. But 
that is not enough. The right cow, full 

fed, must be a healthy cow if her mil 

product is to be wholesome. 
seen that the milk is an animal product. 


It represents blood and cells and if the 





blood is not pure 
the cells it makes 
and the fluid it 
supplies in milk 
cannot be norinal 
orpureand whole- 
some, “Like pro- 
duces like” in 
breeding, so far 
as breed or species 
is concerned, and 
like also produces 
like, so far as cell 
production is con- 
cerned. Itis good 
logic or common 
sense to conclude 
that healthy tis- 
sue and udder 
cells produce 
healthy milk cells; 
that healthy 
blood cells pro- 
duce, or are con- 
tained in, healthy 
serum and lymph and that the contrary 
is the fact as concerns cells from unhealthy 
cells. The infant dependent upon its 
mother’s milk thrives with her, suffers 
with her, is well or sick with her, is 
healthy or unhealthy with her. In the 
same way the calf of the cow is influenced 
and affected and if we use the cow’s milk 
for the feeding of an infant we must logic- 
ally expect the infant to be affected for 
good or for bad, as would be the calf. 
Milk also may carry the actual germs 
of disease from the cow to the calf or child; 
or may be contaminated with such germs 
after leaving the cow and convey the 
germ disease to the consuming animal or 
person. ‘Tuberculosis of the udder cer- 
tainly is communicated by the milk of 
that udder, either to the calf or child and 
| there is such grave reason to suspect that 
| the milk of all cows that react to the tuber- 
| culin test and so are shown to be tuber- 
cular, whether the udder is the seat of the 
disease or not, that the milk of all such 
| cows should be considered dangerous to 
/man and animals and should therefore be 
denied a market or to be carefully sterilized 
before use. So, too, the milk must be 
safe-guarded against contamination with 
| the germs of a disease such as scarlet fever, 
| affecting the milker or persons living where 
the milk is produced or distributed. 
Even the milk of a right dairy cow, that 
‘is perfectly healthy, well fed, properly 
sbdiened and cared for in every way, may 
be harmful for human co ion. It 
may become contaminated at milking 
time, in the farm dairy, in the can or bottle 
on the way to market, or after it leaves 
the hands of the producer. It must, 
therefore, be against such con- 
tamination by every possible means. 
The milker must keep his hands and nails 
clean, wear clean clothes, milk into a 
| scrupulously cleansed, scalded and sun 
| dried pail, in a clean place, from a cleansed 
udder and teats, and strain the milk thru 
a clean strainer of fine wire covered with 
absorbent cotton. Then every stage of 
the han from that time to the con- 
sumer, must be conducted with equal care 
| and cleanliness, else the milk will be con- 
| taminated, sour quickly from the presence 
of bacteria or, on their account, become 
putrid, off color, off flavor, or ropey and 











ngy. 
So, too, the feed given to the cow must 
| be sound, suitable and free from strong 
[spate and smell, for warm milk rcadily 
absorbs odors and acquires unpleasant 
tastes. Every farmer knows that an old 


We have | cabbage eaten by the cow will taint her | 


milk, which shows that the udder is, in a 
‘degree, an excretory organ as well as a 











Never Amount to Anything” 


Many cow owners all over the 
country know what it is to see a 
cow that they were about ready 
to sell to the butcher become one 
of their best producers through a 
judicious use of the 


There Is nothing mysterious 

about Kow-Kure; it is simply a medicine for 
cows that stimulates and builds up the vital 
organs and makes them perform properly. It 
has been found especially effective for the pre- 
vention and cure of such diseases as Abor- 
tion, Barrenness, Milk Fever, Scouring, Lost 
Appetite, Bunches, Retained Afterbirth. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


When a cow is sick, first aid is mos 
valuable, and to know just what todo 
may save the lile of a valuable ani- 
mal. Our free treatise,““The Home 
Cow Doctor,” has been very 
carefully prepared and ought to 
be in every farmer's Lbrary. 

Write us today for your 
copy. 

Kow-Kure is cold dealers 
and 7. wn eond $1.00 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION CO, 










Why lose profit breed! 
and feeding scrub hogs 


Two O.1. C. Hogs ~ 
Weighed 2806 lbs, 


Will ship you sample pair of these famous 
hogs on time and agency to first 


breeders and rs of pure bred hogs 
in the world. foreign shipments 


“U.S. Gov't laspected 







THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
450 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Okie 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Strongest, most efficient 
6mall power mill ever made. 
Sold on aosolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn 

shelled corn, oats and 
other small 
All steel. Dura’ 
GROUND MEAL COSTS 

LESS AND IS BETTER. 

Saves 1-6 to 1-8 of 
grain. Makes more 
fiesh, milk, cream, bone 
muscle, he “Scientific” 

inch high Wh carbon grinding plates with 
sets 6-inc € carbon ing plates 
each mill. Sold complete with flywheel. Use in 
any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ- 
ing la sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 70 Springfield, Ohio. 















GUARANTEED 








secreting organ. Iie knows, too, that if 
the milk stands near the old cabbage, or | 
any other strong smelling substance, the 
odor will, be absorbed. But that is not all. 
Every nursing mother knows that she 
must be careful what she eats and drinks 
else her infant will suffer. A glass of sour 
lemonade taken by the mother is enough | 
to cause colic in her infant, or “wind on its 
stomach,” which may cause facial contor- 
tions or smiles mistaken sometimes for 
“angel dreams.”’” So, too, the feed may 
injuriously affect the milk of the cow and 
such milk in turn injuriously effects the 
child that drinks it. 





Some dairymen like to feed their cows | | 


on distillery slop, or wet brewers’ grains | 
or any sloppy feed that will cause a great 
flow of milk, the said miik to be sold to the 
city consumer. Medica] milk commissions 
and condensing factory managers decry 
and try to prevent such feeding, because 
they deem the milk unwholesome. 

Knowing that the milk is an animal 
product let the cow feeder remember, too, 
that the sloppy, sour, or acid feed causes 
abnormal activity of the bowels of the cow, 
or actual diarrhea, and at the same time 
a similar activity of the urinary organs 
which we call “diuresis.” The excretory 
organs are stimulated by the feed to get 
rid of irritants as quickly as possible, hence 
diarrhea and diuresis. And at the same 
time milk flow is stimulated. That milk 
too, is an excretion of irritated organs and 
it will be likely to disagree with the calf | 
or with the infant. The principle of feed- | 
ing involved is unprincipled and wrong. if 
what we have said is correct, and who can 
successfully refute the argument offered? 

Let us, so far as possible, with a view to 
legitimate profit and with the average 
facilities at the command of the producer, 
endeavor to produce milk that is not only 
standard as to the content of butterfat 
and total solids, but as low as possible in 
bacteria, from strict cleanliness in produc- 
tion, and safe for human consumption— 
for the tender infant—in that it comes 
from a healthy cow and is protected 
against all dangerous forms of contamina- 
tion.—Hygienist. 


A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 
Continued from page 16 





over and over, especially if the food is not 
prepared and served in such a manner as 
to make it palatable, and there is every 
reason to believe that much the same is 
true as regards an animal.” 

“T have read of self feeders. Can an 
animal be trusted to eat the proper 
amounts of different feeds if allowed free 
access to them?” 

“Recent experiments with self feeders 
have given excellent results, especially 
in the case of hogs. Cheaper gains have 
been made on hogs which were allowed to 
help themselves to the necessary feeds for 
making a balanced ration than were made 
when they were given feeds mixed accord- 
ing to the most approved feeding stand- 
ards. Apparently the hog will pick out a 
ration exceptionally well adapted to his 
needs if given feeds from which he can do 
so.” —A. H. 8. 





When you are interested in an adver- 
tisement in another publication and wish 
to patronize the advertiser you can apply 
Successful Farming’s guarantee to the| 
transaction by turning to Successful | 
Farming and answering the same adver- 
tisement, if it appears on these pages. | 
If it does not appear here, ask our editors | 
and they will be glad to advise you of the} 
advertiser’s responsibility. 
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THE Bic BULL 


PEED—that’s what makes it possible for Bull 

Tractor owners to say, as one put it, “The 
Big Bull gets my work done quicker and at 
less cost than any other way I could do it.” In 
demonstration after demonstration, the Big Bull 
has left all other contestants, even machines of 
larger size and more power—trailing far behind. 















“We started at 7 A. M. Friday morning .and 
run until Saturday night at 7 P. M. with 


\ only one stop on Friday noon for dinner—35 NX 
\: hours run and we plowed over 30 acres.””— Nu .S 
p McCabe Bros., Arvilla, N. D. Cy): 

Dd 


There’s more than a guaranty goes with every 
Big Bull. There’s a real service that keeps its 


efficiency up and its upkeep down. SS 
\$ Price F. O. B. Minneapolis — $6 4500 PSS 
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You don’t have to wait for a Big Bull. 
There's a distributor in every farm implement 
trade center. 
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Be square with yourself, Find out about it any- 
how. Write for full information and we will get it 
to you at once. 
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Bull Tractor Company 
2662 University Ave. 8. &. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The square deal from every advertiser in Successful 
Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
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LITTLE LEAK—BIG 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 





HE other day a milk man told me;that? Just try washing a pint bottle and 
that his creamery lost from two to|see how much longer it takes you to do 
three dollars worth of bottles every | it than it does a quart bottle and you will 

They go out with milk and never | have answered your own question in part. 
Some of them are broken, | The answer will stand complete when you 
some get into the hands of other milk men, | think that it costs little if any more to get 
many find their way into the hands of the| a quart of milk to the home of the con- 


week 


come back 


junk men, having been thrown away in| sumer than it does a pint. Indeed, it is 
garbage cans and refuse dumps. One city | the testimony of more than one milk man 
alone reports a million and a half bottles | that they lose on the pints well nigh all 
thus lost in the space of three years they gain on the quarts. All these leaks 

To stop this leak, dealers have organized | come out of the farmer and the towns- 
bottle exchanges, in some instances own-| people who use the milk, for the man in 
ing these themselves or operating them as the middle does not intend to cheat him- 
independent concerns. All stray bottles | self or to do business at a loss. Let who 
ire supposed to be gathered up here and will cut blocks of stone with a razor or use 
ure recovered by the rightful owners after | a steam-engine to crack hickory-nuts, he 





being washed, sterilized and properly|is looking out for his own interests and 
ussorted. But it costs to maintain such an | means to make somebody else pay for the 
exchange. The loss is not excessively | wastes from his spigot and bunghole. 

placed at from a quarter of a cent to half Of the wastes on the farm, this may not 


a cent per bottle | be just the time to go into them in detail. 
But this is a mere drop in the bucket | It would not be best to pass by one or two 
compared with the loss in getting milk | of these, however sensitive we may be on 
from the farm to the man who uses it. In| this point. Can anybody say that he is 
the city nearest to our farm, one begins to | not conscious of losses in milk production 
hear the rattle of the milk wagon about. | every day of his life? —The man who would 
two o’clock in the morning. From that | venture to make this assertion is either a 
ne on, during a good share of the day, | very thoughtless man or else he has wasted 
the work is carried on—not by any means | until he is case-hardened. 
by the same wagon or set of wagons, but Take time to keep an accurate record 
by nobody knows how many different | of the cost of labor, the cost of feed, the 
onecerns, running hither and yon, crossing | cost of buildings and the wear and tear on 
ind recTossing each others’ routes and machinery and set down opposite it the 
loubling in a thousand ways. The present | price you realize for a quart of milk or a 
method of distributing milk is frightfully | pound of butter and see where you will 
extravagant Che losses incurred by it! come out. Then set about it to lop off 
cannot begin to be estimated. |}here and there the little extravagances 
Every man who can get a horse and | that add to the cost of production in some 
vagon and a few bottles can start a route. | such way as suckers sap the life of a fruit 
If he has cows of his own, well and good;! tree and you will begin to realize how 
f not he can buy the milk needed and set | serious have been the leakages from your 
ip in business Ninety-eight routes | spigot. 
traverse th e CIty of VW whington and outly - | 
ing suburbs, with an average distance to | cans of milk have you had sour in the past 
The longest of | six months, for lack of proper cooling? 
while the | True, it costs a little to buy an aerator, but 


travel of twenty miles. 
these routes is thirty miles, 
test, is something like ten miles. To 


shor _ it costs to feed spoiled milk to the hogs or 
get. the day’s milk to the people of the|the hens. In this country every day thou- 
national capital these men travel nearly | sands of quarts of milk are wasted by 
five thousand miles souring. Who suffers this loss? Is it not 

Think of the saving it would be if all! plain that in the end it comes right back on 
his business could be managed more| the farmer and the consumer? The man 
ystematically and brought down to alin the middle will save his bacon every 
cience as it might be. If all milk were|time. If he sees that he is doing business 


rathered up and brought to a central depot | at a loss, up goes the price of milk to the 
ind there bottled and distributed by | man who uses it. 


gons which did not drive almost hit or Again, who can doubt that thousands of 


s back and forth over the streets! pounds of good butter are lost by incom- 
en or twenty times a day, the cost of | plete ripening of cream and careless 
lling would be greatly lessened. Both| handling from separator to package? 


rmer and consumer would reap the 


while the distributing company 


Most of this loss goes on in such a quiet, 
unobtrusive way that few ever think of it: 
ild do a good profitable business. but try the test on some of your butter- 
Too Many Pints milk now and then. See whether you are 

lt may seem like a small matter to say | really getting the butter out, or whether 

it such a thing as the manner in which | it goes to the hogs. Imperfect ripening 
ottles are filled should cut any figure in | must stand charged with tremendous losses 
my of milk distribution; and yet | of butter on the farms of this country. 
his is like throwing the helve after the | Churning too much cream at a time is the 
itchet. There is a fashion now in a great | source of fearful losses. It is impossible 
many cities of demanding milk in pint | to get all the butter out of cream where so 
bottles, instead of quarts. In five cities | much cream is put into the churn that the 
of this country we are told that seventy-| particles of butter will not be beaten out 
four dealers had calls in a day for 361,000 | py concussion as the churn revolves. These 
pint. bottles of milk as against 260,000 | aresimple things, but they are exceedingly 
But the point of it is that | costly. They take hundreds of thousands 


the econ 


quart bottles 


it costs more to put up milk in small] of dollars out of the pockets of producer 
bottles than it does in large ones. How is| and consumer every year. 


| 
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Florida Livestock 


Year ’round grazing and 
the mild climate combine to 
make stock raising unusually 
profitable in Florida. 


Some of the finest blooded 
cattle in the country are found in 
Florida. Hogs raised in the State 
have brought top prices for many 
years in some leading markets. 


Florida is a healthful State for 
man and beast. The weather is 
pleasant all the year ’round, and 
sunstrokes are unknown. The aver- 
age production of farm crops 
amounts to about $80 per acre, but 
only 5 per cent of the tillable land 


is under cultivation. 

















For further information about 
Florida, address any or all of the 
following: 






Board of Trade, Avon Park, Florida. 
Board of Trade, Bartow, Florida. 

Board of Trade, Frostproof, Floride. 
Boerd of T ade, Ft. Leuderdal :, Florida. 
Board of Trade, Ft. Myers, Floride. 
Board of Trade of Howey Yalehe, Florida. 
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To get down to a fine point, how many | == 









Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, Floride. 
Board of Trade, Lakeland, Floride 

Board of Trade, Lake Wales, Florida. 
Chamber of Commerce, Lake Worth, Florida. 
Chamber of Commerce, Miemi, Florida. 
Oklewaha Valley Ry., Orange Springs, Florida. 
Board of Trade, Orange Springs, Floride. 

Board of Trade, Orlando, Floride. 

Board of Trade, Plant City, Plorids. 

Board of Trade, Sarasota, Florida. 

Board of Trade, Sebring, Florida. 

Board of Trade, Tampe, Florida. 

Boerd of Trade, Wauchele, Florida. 

Boeri of T ade, West Palm Beach, Floride. 
Chamber of Commerce, Winter Hevea, Florida. 
Board of Trade, Wioter Park, Florida. 
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Agriculturists! 


If you are interested in cheap land, productive land, 
long seasons, nearby markets, good roads, the best 
steam, eicctric and water transportation facilities and 
New England in general, send for booklet ‘‘Golden 
Opportunities for Specialty Farming in New England."’ 


Address Industrial Bureau, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R.R. Co., 519 South Station, Boston, Mass. 





Auto Free 


We want representatives in every locality. No 
experience or capital necessary. Send us your 
name and address and we shall tell you how you 
can secure one of our 5-passenger touring cars free 
for demonstrating. Eclipse Motor Car Company, 
112A Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


lands, crop payment or 
easy terms— along the 
Northern Pacific Ry., 


in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idano, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature. Say what state interests you. 
L. J. Bricker. 189 Northern Pac.Ry.,St.Paul.Minn 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA «nti. fund 








while lands 
are cheap and terms liberal. Maps and literature telling 
all about the State sent Free. Write to Fred D. Sherman, 

Aina. 


Com'r , Reom213 State Capitol, St. Paul, 
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The milk 
in the pail 
the cow kicks 


over is lost 
forever 


ND the butter-fat that goes into the can through the skim-milk 
spout of a cheap, inferior or worn-out cream separator is just as 
surely lost as the milk in the pail the cow kicked over. If you 

are trying to get along without a cream separator, or with an inferior 
or worn-out machine, you are losing butter-fat right along and 
butter-fat is money. 


Get Your DE LAVAL 
Now—Right Away 


every day you use it it will be pay- 
ing for itself out of its own saving. 




























DEHORNING CALVES 

“Please give me the name of the acid 
that is used for dehorning calves, also 
how to apply it?”’—E. F., Mo. 

Caustic potash is the chemi cal used for 
preventing the oo wth of horn on young 
calves. ‘The application must be made | 
before the calf is one week old, in order | 
to be effective. The hair is clipped away 
from the small buttons which may be felt 
and which are the future horns. A and 










of caustic potash is then moistened and 
rubbed on the spot until the skin bleeds 
slightly. The calves must not be per-| 
mitted to run out in the rain for several | 
days after the application of the caustic, | 
as the water is likely to wash the caustic 
down into the eyes with damaging resulta. | 







FIGURING “BALANCED RATIONS | 
Balanced rations at best are only 
approximate or average rations. Indi- 
viduality must always be reckoned with in 
feeding cows. Some like a feed that 
another will refuse. And you can’t afford 
to starve them into eating it either. But 
rations have been figured out for averages, 
and we must base our feeding on these. 

The feeder must know the chemical con- 
tent of the different feeds. They who 
have any book on feeds and feeding can 
turn to a table that shows this, but if 
you have ro such book, we will send such 
a compilation and also the rules for figur- 
ing balanced rations if you send us the 
request for our feeding table and accom- 
pany the request with a two-ccnt stamp. 
From the feeding table he gets the average 
content of the various feeds. But he must 
also know what is the economical feeds to 
use, 

It may not be economy to feed home- 
grown feeds. That depends wholly upon 
the market value of these feeds. No one 
would think of feeding the cows good 
wheat when he can sell it and buy back 
bran that is richer in protein, for less 
money per pound of protein. It is gener- 
ally true of oats. Oats are a fine feed, but 
it usually pays to sell the oats and ’ buy 
some by-product of the mills to balance 
the ration. These — must be taken 
into consideration in making up dairy 
rations. 

The successful feeder tries to work off 


thru his cows the cheaper rough feeds that hone 
have little market value, or which should F Would You Accept This rR FE FE 9 
remain on the farm for the good of the $50 SC HOL A R SH | P 


land, and buy concentrates rich in protein 
with which to balance the ration. 

_Cows must have bulky feeds like hay, IX weeks from the day you enter this great practical school 

silage, straw, or stover. It is good for you can repair any make of automobile and drive any car on the market. 

Our graduates are in demand. Scores of them hold high salaried positions, 

and as many more are making big money in the garage and repair business. 


their digestion. But these alone do not 
$75 fo $300 A Month aemind tor compo: pees 
d r 


produce the milk. So the feeder must sup- 

ply concentrated feeds rich in protein in 

sufficient quantity to make the cows do 

their very best in milk production. Gun diuesenetinn oy on pee ye A next 30 days will 
receiveour {0 course in Tractor Cncineering and Power 

Write for our book “Tlow to Male 

Money in ivy Automobile Business,” and the free 

scholarsh 














If you haven’t the spare cash nght now that need not hinder your 
immediate purchase. 

We have an arrangement with De Laval agents which makes it 
possible for any reputable farmer to secure a De Laval on the partial 
payment plan—a small payment at time of purchase and the balance 
in several installments, so that a De Laval really pays for itself while 
you are using it and getting the benefit froin it. 










Let the De Laval start saving cream for youright now 
while butter and cream prices are highest. See the 
nearest De Laval agent at once, or if you do not know 
him, write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 










































Study ‘the bal: anced ration for the sake 
ip today. Address 


of economy. It is purely a dollar and 
vents proposition. 
MAKE WAR ON COYOTES H, J. RAHE, Pres., AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL 
The increase in rabies among livestock 
and humans has alarmed every thinking 
person. When a dog afflicted with rabies | 
gets out in the wild and afflicts coyotes the | 
disease is perpetuated. The coyote is such 
a hard pest to get rid of that Congress 
appropriated quite a sum to help—and | 


cnt to bn the ts an anges SomaeSraa Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
comet because it is spreading rabies. @ Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


Regardless of bounties, swat the coyote | Ih Sjinm= PO manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 
every time you can. Hunt out the dens = 












Si Act conclusively the superiority of this material for Roofing 

and kill the pups in es arly y spring, or better BS ( 4 fe a », Statue pane Tere ce Baton’ Cisterns, and similar uses. Look for the Keystone added 
t the f ] i 4 ie pollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used. Demand 

yet, trap off the females this winter. ‘ \ine"aen pt no substitute, Our free booklet "Better Buildings” contains farm 


ormation and instructions for the application of metal roofing and siding. 
MS is >, special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Write for free copy. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bullding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Here is the first real, practical idea for & 
perfect home-made conurete mixer ever yet 
produced. Endorsed by all farm papers, by 
concrete engineers and by hundreds of users, 
You make it with a few 2x6’s, an oak bar 
and a few castings. Send your name 

and get full instructions and 


Blue Print FREE & 

It will mix 2% cu. ft. ata batch, — 
as self-tilting dump, runs by hand or 1 h. p. 

engine, W UN hec *p from 2 to6 men busy. Does finest 
work, equal to any $200 machine--end costs you almost 
nothing in comparieen. Just drop me your name on s 
Pport-card today. Fu'! instructions and prigt plans | 
will come st cece. FL 


SHELOOR MANUFACTURING CG. Bex 3480 Bebewks, fe 











Dri-Fut Wearever 
Aluminum Shoes 


Lighter than leather shoes— 
more comfortable, more dur 
able. Waterproof, damp, 
rust, rot and puncture- 
prof. Wil! outwear 3 to 
6 pairs of best all-leather work shoes, 


Ten Days’ Trial Free 


You have 10 days in which to try these shoes 
and decide for yourself they are the most com 
fortable, sensible and satisfactory work shoe 
made. Dri-Fut Aluminum Shoes protect your 
feet; keep them dry, warm aad comfortable; 
safeguard your health. 

Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
free booklet, prices and self-measuring blank. 


Improved Metal Shoe Co, 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, I. 






Dept. 1 














EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
We will teach you to be a high grade asleemen in eight weeks 
t home and esse you def nite propositions fr m a large sum- 
ber *e reliable firme ® bo will offer you oppertunities to earn 

ay while you,e ony, L- ning. No former experience re- 
quired. Write toda colars, list of homered of d 
openings ard test: AAT. from bundreds of ovr students 
now earairg $160 te 6.00 @ month. (dress oecrest off ce. 
Dept. 657 NATIONAL saLesmenrs Training ——— 


Sunshine Lamp FREE 


“To Try in Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ord —— ~~ at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Seeeee. 
Halls, Churches. A child can ony S 
Makes its light from common ine. 
No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in ench localit 
whom we can refer new customers Ake 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Writetoday. AGENTS WANTED. 

SUNGHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
631 Factory Bidg., Kensas City, Mo. 




























Largest concern in its line wants additional 
men. National advertising creates leads to build 
a profitable local tra ae furnishing sanitary equip- 
ment to sewerlcas homes schools and tactories. 

Best made—etells for $50—commission attrac- 
tive. Representatives making $2,000 to $3,000 
yearly. Rig or auto an advantage. 

Only men of standing sought. Selling experi- 
ence desirable but not ccuntlal Your opportu- 
nity to make money—a permanent connection. 
Tell about yourself—write immediately. 


KAUSTINE CO., 1074 N., Ellicott Scuare, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Save money by using a VIM 1\% H.P. Farm Motor 
for churning, washing, pumping ne epraying. 
ete. Women ope ate easil Ne valves, c 

eated parts. Water Cooled, antematic positive lub riegtic ”, 6en- 
sitive governor. Weighs only 75 Comes ready te run: 
Pully guaranteed Get catalog and special agency offer 
The Vim Motor Co., 602 Water St., Sandusky, O. 














| stars by the thousand, yes, by the million, 





| them about from 


MIM ais'2 
ENGINE COMPLETE! | other animals i 


~ Lock in the index on page three for | injurious micro-organism known as the 
the location of the advertising of | necrotic bacillus and in this conncction 
things that are of interest to women. | it may be sta*cd that other dangerous 
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FILTH HARBORS DISEASE 
A man who said he had little faith in 


the “germ theory” based his lack of 
belief on the fact that from a bad wound 
which the attending veterinarian said 
had become infested with germs, he was 
only able to pick three maggots. He 
mistook the maggots for germs, ad often |/ 
seen them by thousands in a wound and 
had come to give them little heed. He 
had not read much on the subject and 
so had failed to form a correct opinion 
relative to germs. And it is a difficult 
matter to understand the seriousness of 
germs, their ever present menace, their 
extreme minuteness and the rapidity with 
which they grow. But the subject will 
become easicr if we look at it in a simple 
and practical way. 

It should be understood that germs are 
not tangible objects to be picked up by 
the fingers or seen with the naked eye. 
All of them are infinitesimal. Some are 
larger than others, but all require a strong |} 
microscope for thcir discovery. 
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Save $15 to $30 


On Your 
Cream Separator | 


For 60 days you will have an opportuni 
to secure one of the highest-grade, standard | 
Separators on the market, at a price 
25% lower than you have ever been asked to | 
pay tor this separator. 


Our Four-Leef Clover Cream Separator 


stands at the head of the list in quality; has 
the most approved method of operation—gets 


ca ae 


99 and 09-100% of the cream; easy to operate | 
and to kee 4 Miki 


\—skims , 


keep clean. Has wonderful s 
150 to 


det 
















of the country. 
We guarantee it ab- — 
A solutely in every 
particular 


Get our ex- 
traordinarilly low 
price on the Clover-Leaf 
before you buy a separa- | 
tor. Our direct-from-the- © 
factory price means a | 
big saving to you, and } 
femember this is a 
timate price -cut- * 
E Ly ting offer. ; 
When writing 
state what capacity 
machine you will 
need, 


lowell Mfg. Co. 


Waterloo, lows — 


<= 





different with the stars of the firmament 
on high. One can see large and small 


but beyond the range of his vision are 
countless myriads of small stars. Millions 
of these can be seen by the big telescopes 
of the astronomers and more millions await 
the discovery of more powerful lenses and 
at present are invisible. 

So with the microscope. Certain germs 
are to be seen and they also have been 
cultivated, so that certain protective 
preparations have been mad le from their 
colonies and from their products, toxins 
or poisonsy Cut other germs—if they are 
that—have not been discovered as yet. 
They are too small for any microscope to 
detect and they pass through a filter o° 
fine porcelain. These, therefore, are 
called filterable or ulta-mic roscopic viruses 
or poisons, and of their number may be | 
mentioned that of hog: cholera, of foot 
and mouth disease and of smallpox. 





STANDARD DRY DIP 


Efficient disinfectant in 
Feaid form--stronger than 
iquid o>. easy to apply. 
ed especially for win- 

ae 


For Hogs — Sprinkle in sleeping 
quarters—it will free your hogs of 
lice and keep them clean and 
healthy. Does away with dipping 
or wetting the animals and so re- 
moves the danger of colds and 
pneumonia. 

For General Use—Great aid in ridding the premises of 
vermin; in preventing di s bad and 

some odors—makes quarantine unnecessary—just the 
thing to insure clean, healthy poultry houses and coops. 


Safe—Sure— Economical 
“There's nevera slip, if you use Standard Dip” 
10-lb pail, prepaid, $1.50. Samplecan FREE. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Dept. 7 Omaha, Neb. 

















Although they cannot be secn, germs 
may be carried in air, water, feed, soil, 
manure, any animal product and on every 
imaginable object. The birds, beasts, 
insects, and vermin of the country carry 
lace to place. People 
carry them on their clothing and persons. 

Some persons recover from a disease, 
such as typhoid fever, and yet remain 

“typhoid carriers” infecting people as 
they go and especially if they cook food 
or convey it to susceptible people. In 
the same way animals may be disease 
earricrs. A cow becomes immune to the 
contagion of abortion, yet communicates 
the disease to the bull and to susceptible 
cattle. Some dread the possibility of re- 
covered foot -and-mouth disease cattle | 
proving to be “carriers” of the disease. 
That remains to be seen, but thus far 











- tt A small chee ks to big ones. Uscthe 
SJ Protectu Check System. Similar to money 
order system used by the government. En- 
dorsed by banks. Send us your fullname and 
i;paddress and the name and address Soe 
Bee Dank we will send sample for free examination, 
ile} without any obligation on your part. Refer- 
~ bank in Des Moines. Protectu 
ystem , 710 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines la, 


Caution ‘Today cheap fense means 

































































very light fence. Before you 
buy get the |~west factory to 
aa farm prices on high carbon, 
rT) pen hearth, 
‘ coll spring steel fence, wire 
33 heavily 
- don’t deceive but ad _ i 
tion joadorders. Send for catalog. 
Tiger Fence Co., 416- A Broadway, W: Wis. 





it has not proved true. Other animals 

fail to suecumb to a deadly disease, re- 
main infected, and spread infection to 
other animals. The a with chronic 
glanders is of this class. 

Then, certain animals produce germs or 
affect themselves or 
1 deadly or injurious 

way. This class ‘of infection is well 
illustrated by the horse in the intestines 
lof which is present normally the bacillus 
(germ) of tetanus (lockjaw) ; by the pig 
which harbors in its intestinal tract that 


poisons that may 





OUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 











» 4 Empire’ Empire © 60 


on basis of ser 





bong ve labor, time, 

money. Put a set on your et ou 
risk. Write for catalog and prices. 
Empire Miz. Co.. Box 957 Quincy, it 























germs, notably the coli-communis group, | 


normally inhabit the intestines of animals. 

Fresh air and direct sunlight in time 
destroy germs, whether large or small, 
detectable by microscope or invisible thus. 
The tuberculosis bacillus is readily de- 
tected by microscope and easily culti- 
vated, but it dies quickly in sunlight, 
fresh air, and clean places. The tetanus 
bacillus can only thrive and multiply in 
the presence of oxygen. It is present in 
the filth of every horse stable and in the 
soil of every farm where horses have been 
kept. It is especially common and viru- 
lent in southern climates. In some places 
of the south the mere application of a 
salve or ointment to a superficial wound 
or sore may induce tetanus, the bacillus 
having invaded the wound and air being 
excluded by the ointment. 

On every farm, and in every place 
where disease occurs, filih is the com- 
monest medium by which germs are 
carried or nourished and hidden. Clean- 
liness means much in the prevention of 
disease and is absolutely imperative; but 
science now has added other preventive 
and protective measures, such as vacci- 
nation and “serum therapy” and it 
becomes possible to make disease less 
common and far less fatal. Warring 
soldiers no longer die of typhoid by the 
thousand in an army under modern 
medical supervision. e men are im- 
munized against the disease. So, too, 
tetanus can be prevented by hypoder- 
matic use of an “anti” (antagonistic) 
serum. Rabies is prevented in like manner 
and among animals we vaccinate against 
blackleg and anthrax, as people are vacci- 
nated against smallpox, and of late years 
hogs are being vaccinated in wholesale 
manner against cholera and with a fair 


of success. 

Remeuber that when the doctor 
slightly scratched your arm and rubbed 
the scratched place with a little needle 
or ivory point you saw nothing and felt 
nothing to speak of; but the somethi 
was there and after a time the hot, r 
Vesuvius that rose and went into erup- 
tion proved that something was inoculated 
into the scratch that caused the “boil.” 
If that were possible, and P know it 
was, it is quite easy to understand that 
the raw navel cord of a new born foal or 
calf coming into contact with filth, con- 
taining filth germs, may become vacci- 
nated (infected). That is what occurs 
when a foal contracts navel infection and 
— disease. It may easily be prevented 

cleanliness, and by disinfection (germ 
killing) of the navel. A nail causes tetanus 
(lockjaw) because it introduces. the 
bacillus of tetanus and air is excluded and 
germ killers are not uscd. The calf con- 
tracts “scours” from filth germs on the 
udder getting into the mouth and in- 
testinal tract, or the infection may enter 
at the navel. The pig suffers from canker 
of the mouth because little scratches be- 
come invaded by the bacillus necrophorus 
and that filth germ of hog manure, is 
the cause of sores of the heels, vulva and 
vagina, udder and teats, tongue, cheek 
and throat and parts of the skin of various 


8. 

In canning fruit and making jam ‘he 
good housewife is careful to scald the| 
vessels and bring the fruit to the boil 
and have it thus germ and spore free so 
that it will keep. If sterilization is im- 
perfect. the cutie of the jam becomes 
covered with mold. Yet one saw nothing 
in the small amount of air included in 
the can or jar, but something was there 
and it did the work, just like the something 
on the vaccinating point. 

Let us try to keep animals clean and 
in clean places, to lessen germs and so 
lessen disease. Sunlight and air are free 
and cleanliness easily maintained.—A.S.A. 
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We are making special inducements to early 
buyers during January and February that will 
enable you to make a bigger saving in the purchase 
of an American Beauty Buggy or an Economy Engine 
than you can make at any other time of the year. 
Don’t buy a buggy or engine until you have seen this 
special proposition, as it means a big saving to you. 
If you are interested in a Gasoline Engine, write for our 
special January and February Engine Proposition No. 658380. 
If you are interested in Buggies, write for our special Janu- 
ary and February offer on American Beauty Buggies No. 65830. 


Shipped From a City Near You. 


We carry six styles of American Beauty Buggies and a 
full line of Engines, Trucks, Saw Rigs, Grinders and 
Pumping Outfits in fifteen different cities and we 
ship from the one nearest you. 
- This special proposition 
Mm good during Janu- 
ary and Febru- 
ary only, 
Write for it 
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Sears, Roebuck(0, 
Chicago, Ill. 










the time, labor and 
power in disking 


Use a double-action harrow—disk twice 
at one going over. Save gasoline and keep 
from compacting the soil by a second working. 
But be sure the harrow has our rigid main 
frame that forces the rear disks to cut mi 


















Theeditorial index on page three will help you to quickly locate special articles 


that you will want to read first, and the advertisingindex will enable you to 





turn at once to the advertisements you want to answer. 
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THE MOISTURE IN BUTTER 


By C. H. WHEATLY 


HERE are 

many things 

that affect. the 
amount of moisture 
in butter and it is 
often very puzzling 
to know what the 
trouble is and to 
find a remedy for it 
The amount of 
moisture in butter 
that is made on the 
average farm may 
vary from ten tosix- 
teen percent and 
even more. Precau- 
tions should be tak- 
en not to have more 
than sixteen percent 
because if such but- 


offered for 


ter is 
saie the one who 
sells it is liable to 





prosecutton. Six- 

teen percent is the standard set by the 
United States government and it is not 
lawful to go over that limit. Moisture, 
however, is the principal factor in the 
over-run in butter and it should be the 
object. to secure butter that contains as 
nearly the sixteen percent water as possible. 








Water is a natural part of butter and it 
might be compared favorably with the 
water content of other food materials. 
Butier is eaten more as a relish than for 
actual food lue, and if it is properly 
mace, it is well known that butter con- 
taining from fourteen to sixteen percent 
moisture is just as relishing and as palat-| 
able as that which contains only eight or 
ten percent water. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish by ordinary 
means of judging between a good grade | 
of butter having a high moisture content | 
and another that bas a small amount of 
water in it. 

The important thing is to get the mois-| 
ture well mixed or incorporated with the 
butter. Butter that contains a large | 
amount of free moisture, which appears 
as large drops of water held in Batter | 


thru the butter, is called “leaky” butter. 
Such butter may not contain as much 
moisture as some that appears dull and 
dry altho it seems to be high in water con- | 
tent. Leaky butter is the result of imper- 
fectly mixing the water with the butterfat 
ind even tho a leaky butter does not con- 
tain an excess of moisture it is an unde- 
sirable condition and consumers object 
oo 

The amount of moisture in butter de- 
pends upon a number of conditions, most 
of are under the control of the 
maker. The higher the temperature of 
the cream that is being used and of the 
wash water, the greater will be the amount 
of moisture retained in the finished prod- 
uct. Butter churned at an unusually 
high temperature will hold on to more of 
the water and it will not be so easily 
pressed out during the working process. 
However, if the temperature is too high, 
the body of the butter will be spoiled, and 
the loss of fat in the buttermilk will be 
greater. Altho t« mperature can be used 
to regulate to some extent the moisture 
content in butter it should not be depended 
upon entirely or the quality of the butter | 
18 apt to sufier. 

Thickness of the cream is another im- 
portant condition influencing the moisture 
content. As a rule, the richer the cream 
the more water the butter will retain. 
This can probably be accounted for by the 
fact that when thick cream is churned it is 
impossible to stop the churn when the 


une shane “is 


Vv hich 








Same size 


rranules are the 


they are when the cream is thin. Wugginy ’ production of beef. 


butter expels water. 
Excessive working 
will decrease the 
percent of water 
very rapidly. 

By regulating the 
amount of churning 
is probably themost 
effective way tocon- 
trol the moisture in 
butter. A very little 
over-churning, 
when the butter is 
ina soft condition, 
will cause it to take 
up moisture very 
rapidly. Continuing 
the churning until 
the granules are the 
size of kernels of 





corn or larger will 
incorporate more 
moisture than if 
the churning is 
stopped when the granules are the size of 
wheat kernels. The difficulty here is that 
over-churning usually retains more of the 
buttermilk which hurts the keeping qual- 
ity of the butter. 

The length of time that butter is 
churned in the water will influence the 
moisture content the same way as churn- 
ing in the buttermilk. The more churning 
that is done in the wash water the better 
will be the buttermilk that is removed, the 
more water the butter will take up, and 
the less leaky it will appear when it has 





i been worked. 


There are many rules to be followed in 
the making of a good grade of butter, and 


| all of them should be given attention for it 


will pay in the end. By paying attention 
to the temperature, the amount of churn- 
ing and washing, the thickness of the 
cream, and the amount of working, the 
amount of moisture can usually be con- 
trolled very effectively. These things also 
affect the quality of the finished product 
and it is well to test the different condi- 
tions in order to decide which will give 
the desired result. 
was done by all butter makers on the farm 
there would not be such a difference be- 


tween prices of country butter and the, 


creamery product. The buyer, or con- 
sumer, knows that the creamery butter is 
uniform and is therefore willing to pay 
more for it. 
impossible to tell what is good and what 
is bad. There is no doubt that some coun- 
try butter is better than creamery butter, 
but as country butter is not graded it must 
be sold at the same price that the poorer 
grade brings. It is well, therefore, to study 
the making of butter of quality and if 
possible build up a market for your par- 
ticular grade. 





SILAGE 

Will you kindly send me some informa- 
tion concerning the food value of silage? 
Is it good for beef as well as dairy cattle? 
—M., J., Minn. 

The food value of silage depends in a 
large measure on the condition of the corn 
when placed in the silo. Silage made from 
corn which would have borne sixty bushels 
of grain per acre is of course more valuable 
than that made from thirty-bushel corn. 
The average sample of corn silage will be 
found to contain approximately .264 
pounds dry matter; .014 pounds protein; 
.142 pounds carbohydrates ahd .007 
pounds of fat, per pound of silage. Silage! 
has long been recognize as one of the| 
most efficient roughages for dairy cattle 
and is used with excellent results in the 





I believe that if this! 


With country butter it is| 
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MOTOR QUALITY 


The Standardized 
Automobile Upholstery 
Du PONT Fabrikoid, 

Motor Quality, is used 
on more than half of all 
1916 automobiles. 

Several years’ use on 
hundreds of thousands of 
cars has proved its superi- 
ority over coated splits, 
commonly called “genuine 
leather.” 

Popular motor car prices 
are low because every detail 
of their manufacture is of 
standard guaranteed quality 
| and cost. 

Coated splits, weak and irregu- 
lar in quality, durability and price, 
cannot be ecm tee of 

Motor Quality Fabrikoid, uni* 
form in quality, price, durabili 
and handling costs, is standardized. 

Insist upon Fabrikoid uphol- 


stery. Buy a standardized car 
and get the most for your money? 


Send for samples and booklet No. 353 














DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Factory at Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian Sales Office, Toronto 





WOOD SAWS 


Strong, rigid, simple; 
stand years of hard ser- 
vice. Frames of heay 
bar steel, or hard wor 
braced and bolted. 
Non-heating, self-ad- 
justing boxes. l0 styles, 
The Appleton , 


GRINDER 



















has made good for 30years. 
Strong,durable. Coarseor 
fine grinding—ear corn or 
email! grain. Ball bearing, 
ring oiler, light running. 


ENGINES 


of Appleton Qualitydeliver 

S more h.p. with least use of 
el; and wear for years. 

Sizes, 1¢ to 22 h. p. 

ft, Wood-Saw,Grinder ana 

OF Engine catalogs free; 

write furones you wanh. 








Appleton Mfg. Co. 676 Fargo St., Batavia,Iil. 
MAN (8 TO GO WANTED 
locality to represent big sick and accident 


sensational 


Peake 
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This Illustrates What 
Happens When You 
Start a Cold Motor 


When “light the gas’ under your 
cold spark plugs the effect is much the 
same as if you poured boiling water on a 
spark plug half buried i in a cake of ice. 

ow ng the materials are exoctly condi- 
tioned— 

Unless the parts are accurately tooled 
and fitted— 

Unless the contact points are properly 
cushioned where the strains come—some- 
thing is bound to break. 


| the cans designed especially for that pur- 
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DAIRY NOTES 

A cow which will do her full duty at 
production will generally have wide 
sprung ribs and a deep abdomen to pro- 
vide great capacity for the digestive or- 
gans. 

rhe cream screw on the separator is a 
small thing, but a mighty important one. 
See that it is properly adjusted and that 
it does not become ce logged. 

The manure carrier is a necessity on the 
dairy farm. With this device the manure 
can be carried well away from the barn, 
and a potent source of contamination is 
thus removed. 

The bull, though he should be confined, 
must be given clean surroundings and 
ample room for the exercise necessary to 
maintain his potency. 

Give the calf its meals in pails as clean 
and sanitary as those used in handling 
milk for human consumption. It pays. 

Don’t change the dairy cows’ feed too 
abruptly. Digestive troubles and a con- 
sequent falling off in milk are likely to re- 
sult. 

The common practice of compelling| m 
the dairy heifers to shift for themselves is 
to be severely condemned. You can’t 
develop good cows that way. 

The best receptacles for the cream are 


pose. 





If you would have absolutely reliable 
service, under all the varying strains of 
temperature, speed and load, see toit that 

ur motor is equipped with Champion 
De ndable Spark Plugs. 

very de tail of their construction makes 
fer endurance and dependability. 

But to make them so depend: able, we go 
to extremes of engineering and of process- 
ing. which you would never dream of. 

These extremes are practical only be- 
cause their cost is distributed over such an 
enpemens roduction. 

or ehet year our output has been 
gan than that of all other makers of 
os plugs combined. 
This season our output is doubled com- 
pared with last. 

The spark plug which we designed to 
serve your motor we know, by actual com- 

arative tests will serve that particular 

—y of motor with greater efficiency than 

y other kind of plug you can buy. 

four dealer knows which one it is and 
will gladly supply you, 

Be sure the name ‘‘Champion” is on the 
porcelain—not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
503 Avondale Ave., Toledo, O. 
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HalftheCostand 
Twice the Mileage 


We want every autoist to en- 
y the benefits of Detroit Dou- 
i Service Tires. No delays— 
punctures—blow outs or an- 
noyances, but with the same 
air resiliency and an _ absolute 
guarantee of 5,000 miles actual 
road service. Special price 
list for short time: 30x3, $6.50; 
30x34, $8.00; 32x3}4, $9.00; 34x4, $10.50; 
all sizes at col respondingly low prices. 
today. 


TheDetroit DoubleService TireCo. 


948 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


AECLEDEREO NONE UEODOUECEEDELEUERUEREDEHETUDELEETOEU EDEN OS OE EEC OETEREO DDO peneatenenerenteesroeenaseente 
aol 


> Stee eels 


will make yourold farm sop be 
# as good as new. Save money BOOK 
7 cause they never need re 
Write for our big free boo! tell: FREE 
ing all about them and how the 
Day. Empire Mtg. Co., Box 757 


PATENTS *E: That | Pzctect And os 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 



















'a profitable 





3uttermilk is a valuable by-product and 
market for it can often be} 
found among regular butter and egg cus- 
tomers, 

The worn out separator or the machine } 
of poor make often causes enough loss in | 
one season to more than pay for a new 
machine of a reputable make. 

Special brushes for washing the sepa- 
rator generally accompany the machine. 
If they are becoming worn, replace them 
at once. 

At this season of the year the cows will 
respond gratefully to a little extra treat- 
ment in the way of currying and brushing. 

Place bridges across the creeks in the 
cow pasture and you will have less work at 
milking time. The cows don’t enjoy wad- 
ing through the mud. 

There is no place where blood will tell 
more clearly than in the dairy herd. 

Keep a sharp eye on the herd for con- 
tagious diseases, especially for tuberculosis 
and contagious abortion. 











































Model L 
12-20 Horse Power 





EMERSON 
Farm Tractor 


four-cylinder, 2-speed, light 
weight tractor built for con- 
tinuous hard service and 
suitable for any size farm. Economical 
of fuel—so simple anyone can run it. 
Equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 
‘Cut steel gears in dust-proof oil bath. 
All working parts perfectly lubricated, 
thoroughly protected from dust and 
easily accessible. Will pull the imple- 
ments you now have on your farm, such 
as gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure agrees wagons, drags and 
small road graders. Will operate your 
ensilage cutter, feed grinder, small sep- 
arator, circular saw, water pump, hay 
baler—all your belt driven machinery. 


Write today for free folder Illustrated in colors, 
or check coupon for information on any article 
in the E-B line of “good farm machinery.” 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 
481 &. tron Street, Rockford, Ulinols 
Please send free literature on articles checked: 


____Manure Spreaders__ Gas Engines __Wagons __ Buggies 
______. Auto Trallers_____ Clover Hullers___ Corn Shellers 
Steam Traction Engines__Road Rollers__ Saw Mills. 

Name 
Address 











When the utensils begin to rust through 
discard them for new ones. The rusty pail 
is a germ brooder. 

Keep only as many cows as can be prop- 
erly handled. 








Watson E. Colemen, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 











The ae Brothers, two of our prosperous young 
farmers, and their driving horse. 








with claaay designs and 

les by my own designer. Shows how 
made and explains Show my factory 
$50. The o ens 


te for your copy t 


312 Main St., 





“AGENTS SEAR. 


the great Pioneer Sead Farm ood with ose 
borses, Nom 


“io mosey Ge we wert’ highest 
Gponey down Hake Quick Sales, 
TRUMAN VET. MED. CO., Dept. 6. BUSHNELL, iL, 


GORA for reliable manor woman; distribute 2000 
$250 & free pies. kgs. Boras Powder ny od 


Ne money or experience needed. 


in your town. 
D. WARD CO., 208 Institute, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Here It Is? 





CAGED LION DAIRYMEN 
When you took the children to see the 
| cire us you saw how the caged lion kept 


A Practical, Low Price, | pacing back and forth behind the bars, 


neye “ seeming to learn that he can’t 
get anywhere by so doing. He may walk 
many miles a day and not get anyw here— 
just back and forth in ceaseless, daily, 

monotonous walking and turning. Pitiful, 


Light Tractor 


U can’t afford to ma'ntain 
horses that eat up profits in slack 


times—pull slowly —have off days— 
die on your hands—when you can get isn’t it? 
this remarkable tractor for only $550 There are ds iirymen of that same 
Happy Farmer Tractor is lighter by. seve type. They are held prisoners by their 


is than any tractor of 
Sod spurs. Prasier _ LAK — more cows. They can’t get away from home 


economical of fuel. Special ste ering com- | unless some one else is there to milk the 
trol—runs clear across field without sows. And suc ws! Jus f c 
ee ebgudiun Govice aaeted. cows. An ich co ! Just star boarders, 
The frame of the jsome of them. ‘The dairyman—maybe 
jhe doesn’t claim the name of being a 


: _—_ | dai —he isn’t fact—tl 
Happy Farmer [spotter poke 5 von 
Tractor 





feeding and milking, and cleaning the 
‘barn, and he doesn t get anywhere any 
more than the caged lion does. And 
strange that he, too, doesn’t soon learn 


fs a solid piece of cast steel—prevents | that certain cows are making a slave of 


= ce gears, motor, etc., him. He is their attendant, and he is 
absolutely rigid. seeping the inst 1 e . 
All the wear comes on wooden clutch i & hem i of them keeping 


shoes, pins and rollers—easily replaced 
at small expense. Largest part of weight 
on rear wheels—the proper place. Simple, 
durable, universally useful on the farm, 
the lowest priced re/iadie tractor ever 
offered. Write for full details of this 
money-saving, labor-saving tractor. 
Dealers The quickest selling tractor 

you ever saw— 1916 output 
limited—write quick for terms and terri 
tory- 


Down early in the morning to feed and 
milk; on the job late at night to feed and 
milk—what? Cows that do not pay for 
| their keep! 







How long would a farmer try to use a 
| harvester that would not cut grain, or a 
manure spreader that would not scatter 
manure, or a wagon that would not turn 


SAPPY FARMER TRACTOR CO., tion i 

327 rd Ave. North, Minneapolis, Min: able—an insult to any — man. 
Write us for name of distributor in But yet, there are men who keep cows 
district, that do not perform the functions of 


profitable cows—and they keep on keep- 
ing them year in and year out, and raising 
calves from them toperpetuate their kind. 

Now that you think of the caged lion 

and the enslaved cowkeepers it looks 
foolish, doesn’t it? What excuse have 
such men for abusing bankers who charge 
twelve Pe reent ae ay < county —- 
. “ . | visors who squander their tax mon 
OTS nel Light Weight Engines | Their own cows are charging them more 
: ‘interest, are squandering their hard 
For All Farm Work earned cash more lavishly than incom- 
petent supervisors ever could! 
| The excuse generally is: “I’m not a 
dairyman, I just keep a few cows for 
family use,” But why not milk good 
|cows—fewer of them—and get all the 
family needs? 

Would a farmer buy a mowing machine 
without knowing whether it would cut 
grass or not? Yct some go to sales and 
buy cows without Lnowing whether they 
give enough milk to pay for the feed. 
The caged lion might well remark, “I 
know I can’t get out. I just pace here for 
the exercise.” Do farmers need the exer- 
cise of milking? 

The absurdity of it may strike you, 
au.e. : and you may — how you can dis- 
190ibs. (#3 cover the good-for-nothing cows in the 

OCGO89 — herd. ‘The best and cheapest way is to 
organize a cow testing association, if 

Dont Throw Away you can get enough neighbors to join with 
Your Worn Tires you. But if they prefer to be the caged 
European Motorists are getting 10,00) to 15.000 lion type. of cowkeepers you can test your 
Steel Studdes “Treads. 393, can do the vame Durable own herd with the aid of scales and the 
“" Babcock test. You can improve the herd 

by getting good bulls from known milk- 


We deliver pats at sliow yee to jodge. 
producing dams. Nobody has to stay 
eaged up.—A. 8. 












Built to run without trouble and 
do things no other engine willdo. 
Throtti Governed, Schebler Car- 
buretor, Quietand Steady, P erfectly 
Balanced, Economical, almost no fric- 
tion—they are the most useful engines 
for farm work. More reliable power in 
half the weight of other engines. Eas- 
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8 ily moved from job to job. 4 H.P. 
weighs only 190 ibs. 8 H. P., 2-Cylin- 
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der, 320i Mounted on skid 
or truck if desired. Fric- : 
tion Clutch Pulley. 10- 
rent, & Guarantee. Sizes 
ine, ek Ry - 
= Engin Book f a 


Cushman flotor Works TE 
616 —— St. m4 
ec 











rists in new territory 
Special discount °° ."-":' ipment direct 


trom tact ory.W rite for sample- vatatet re size, 








The advertising index on page three, 
gives a list of all of the various products 
RA P P E RS! gy (advertised in this issue of Successful 

at R highest cath prices fr Farming. There are probably more than 
We Charge no Commission. <FURS a hundred different kinds of products and 
have the best marset in America. every one of the advertisers are guaranteed 


Write today for Free Price List, : 
Rogers Fur Co,, Dept. 246 St. Louls-Mo. to be reliable. 
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Only $12.35 per HP. 


THIS ENGINE 





Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 
pe ee ge vee cycle, suction feed, 

and break ignition—every part interchangeable— 
fully tested. Guaranteed to Develop Rated H. P. 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 


8 Horsepower Detroit only’ $98.75 
Pai Lan, that? Write for bi nes 136 I Engine book to 


Line Detroit 
SeTnel! En Dena 380 ee Drs Me 








a wheel? Such a suggestion is unthink~ 
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‘THe rs pIen -Po. co. 
Box 802 Canton, Ohio 


Blizzard 
| Ensili lage € Cutter 
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NY silo is better than no silo, 
but no silo is better than the 









SILO 


Get our catalog en the book that tells 
mao qpees 3 of the Indiana Silo think 
about it. 


Write today erentytapeTasmpenty 
proposition. 


THE INDIANA SILO cn. er sorte 


or 




















CHURN 


A combination of three churns In 
que, Will churn from 2 quarts ~ 
allons, without any adjustment. 
A 1 metal. eee rae solid 
alaminum, may handle, easy 
8S to clean. ee child can operate 
itand churn butter in 5 minutes, 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction or your money bacx. 
Shipped direct from factory for 

96. Simplest, easiest ranning, 
most complete churn ever built. 
Send today for illustrated catalog. 


Columbian Mall Crane Co. 
905 Factory St. Columbus, Ohie 





Tag your stock—best and a means of 
identification for Hogs. Cattle. 
Name TC. and rumber ratamped on tags. 


Catalog and 
$e. Burch Os. 1690. ‘Moree St. Chicago 


“SICK ANIMALS: 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 


Successful Farming stands squarely back 
of every euverticomnent it carries. 
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PALATABILITY IN COW FEEDS 


The scientist cannot figure to a nicety 
just what is the feed or combination of 
feeds that is going to do a certain cow the 
most good. If given free choice of feeds 
she might shock the balanced ration 
enthusiast by violating some of the rules of 
standardizing. She may turn up her nose 
at gluten feed, or even alfalfa, or some- 
thing else that most cows eat readily. 
This is individuality that is often spoken 
of. 

Cows do best on feeds they like. They 
eat more of them, and it is the excess of 
feed above body maintenance that goes 
into milk production. Watch your cows. 
If one refuses musty hay you better favor 
her with something better if she is a good 
milker. If you must feed spoiled hay, give 
it to dry cows. 

Last season was so rainy in a large terri- 
tory that much hay got over ripe, or i 

























Ventilation 
Starts With 
the Plan 


UST as no two barns are exactly 
. alike, neither are any two conditions 
in barn ventilation the same. 
How to handle those conditions in the most 
ractical way comes from knowledge born of 
aclical experience. ‘To experiment alone is costly. What you want 
efore you start your ventilating system is a plan prepared by the 
King board of experts. We study the actual conditions im your barn 
and then design a King System to give you the best ventilation in all 
parts of the barn. 








cut on time and was more or less spoiled 
before it was put in the barn. The over 
ripe hay is not as palatable as if it were cut 
at the right time. You may find the cows 
eating less hay than usual, unless you| 
starve them to it, which is poor policy. 

Some feeds are almost tasteless. Others | 
are sweet, and some are improved by a 
little salt, tho salt should be put upon the 
hay as it goes into the stack, as it is then 
dissolved in the sweating process and ab-| 
sorbed by the hay. 

There is something in the makeup of all 
animals that makes them like certain 
kinds of food, with now and then excep- 
tions which need the feeder’s attention if 
the best is to be gotten from those indi- 
viduals. 




































BITTER MILK IN WINTER 

Maybe you have had experience with 
bitter milk and cream in the winter time 
and wonder why you are never bothered 
that way in summer. Is it the feed? 

All the changes that occur in milk and 
cream, such as souring, are due to the 
action of bacteria—the little microscopic 
plants that nature has provided to tear 
down the larger plant and animal tissues. 
If it were not for bacteria nothing would 
decay. 

But as in the higher plant life we have 
weeds, so in the microscopic plant life we 
have weeds—the undesirable bacteria. 
The lactic acid bacteria that sour milk and 
cream are beneficial. They can quite 
readily be controlled so as to be made 
useful rather than harmful. But there is 
a class of weed bacteria that causes the 
milk and cream to become bitter in winter. 
These weed bacteria only flourish in very 
low temperatures. They are like some of 
the snow flowers of the high mountain 
peaks, resistant to cold. In summer, and 
ir winter, if the milk and cream are kept 
at summer temperatures, they are kept in 
check by the other kinds of bacteria, just 
as ragweed are kept smothered out by a 
good growth of clover. In winter when 
you allow your milk and cream to get clear 
down to freezing, the lactic acid, or sour- 
ing bacteria are not growing. The bacteria A 
that cause the bi‘ter flavor have full! § . 
swing because they flourish in cold milk. 

If you want to overcome this bitter| 
flavor all you have to do is to keep the 
milk and cream at a higher temperature— 
say around 50 or 60 degrees—and the bit-| 
terness will not be in evidence | 







System of Ventilation 
Planned Individ:ially For 
the Building It Goes Into 


The King Aerator is the first. part of the complete 
King System. No ether ventilator works ag well 
with the King System; therefore, if you are not 
ready for the System buy the King Aerator and get 
started right. If you are undecided or / : 

have any doubts about the enormous / 

value of good ventilation, sendtencents /// 
to cover postage and packing and get / 




























Professor King’s 
Book 


which is the recognized authority on/ 
ventilation. It will be accompanied / 
by our complete catalog free. : 


King Ventilating Company 
1173 Cedar Street Owatonna, Minn. 
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DERE re rae H PSE P army epainadpesespaanantaaasatinel stn siete 


After you have read the article on ’ 
page 66 ‘of this issue, consider carefully TH E af | | G A E R Pane i os 
your own stables and see if you have) ‘ 
given sufficient attention to the yaar on the Roof are the First Part 
tion of ventilation. Plenty of good 





ma 6=6=—soof': the King Ventilating System 


air is just as important as a balanced rae) 
tion of wholesome feeds 
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LOWER PRODUCTION COST 


By H. H. 


HE prices 

now paid pro- 

ducers for 
milk, cream, and 
butter are reason- 
ibly high, while the 
cost to the ultimate 
sonsumer has 
practically reached 
t point beyond 
vhich it cannot 
weend, Much of a 
rise in the selling 
price of dairy 
»roducta would in- 
vitably mean cur- 
tailment of con- 
sumption, which wuld be bad for both 
producer and consumer. ‘The masses can- 
not pay more and live, 

Che situation now in the production of 
dairy products is that only the very 
careful farmers and dairymen can come 
out ahead with their cows. 
prices of grain, hay, and mill feeds are so 
high that ordinary dairy cows will not 
yield a substantial profit when fed grain, 
hay, and mill feeds. Of course there art 
. few exceptions to this rule, such as 

wes where farmers have a surplus of 
loose alfalfa or clover hay in barns which 
they cannot conveniently bale and market, 
ind with a considerable amount of home- 
grown grain and cheap roughage. 

Lowering the cost of producing milk is 
equivalent to raising its selling price for 
it means an increased net profit on the 
cows. Last summer a neighbor dairy- 
man became discouraged and sold his 
herd of cows because he could not make 
. profit on the feeds they consumed. | 
Chis man, too, was receiving thirty cents 
+ gallon retail for his milk, but he could 
not make his cows pay. Their feeding 
cost was too high with what he was feed- 
ing. He produced about half of his feeds 
on his farm, and purchased about half. 

After he had sold his cows and was 
planning to run his farm along a different 
ine, he by ch snce met another dairyman 
and had a talk with him. ‘This other 





The present | 


SHEPARD 


is the keynote to 
success, as has been 
proved by many 
who have had ex- 
perience. Silage fur- 
nishes succulence 
and carbohydrates 
inthe very cheapest 


form, and it fur- 
nishes bulk in the 
ration, an impor- 


tant factor in good 
feeding of cows. If 
alfalfa, clover, cow- 
peas, or soybeans 
are grown on the 
|farm to furnish the protem of the ra- 
rion, the feeding problem of dairy 
| cows solves itself cheaply. It may be 
necessary at times to purchase some 
| grain and concentrates for a variety and 
ito balance the ration, but where 
producer puts up his own silage and 
legume hay he can easily win out. 

On farms where enough legume 
hay ean be grown for the cows, but the 
farmer has a silo, he can soon have his 
soil in a condition for growing good crops 
of clover or alfalfa by purchasing and 
feeding cottonseed meal for protein in 
the dairy ration. This meal carries the 
highest precentage of protein of any of 
the commercial dairy feeds, and it is the 
cheapest of all compared with its high 
feeding value. And, it is almost worth 
its market price as a fertilizer after having 
nourished and passed thru the cows. 
Cottonseed meal is relatively rich in phos- 


not 


well balanced ration | 


the | 








phate, which makes it an excellent ferti- 
lizer for growing legumes, especially alfalfa. | 
Another way of reducing the cost of 
milk production is by having cows that 
are able to respond liberally to liberal 
feeding and good care. We have not| 
appreciated this fact in the past, but we} 
are coming to it gradually now. Better} 
cows mean more milk from a given amount 
of feed. The good dairy cow has been | 
bred for hundreds of years for the special 
production of milk. If she is really a good 





dairyman told him that he could make a| 
little money on a cow giving only one} 
gallon of milk a day He said he could | 
feed that cow for fifteen cents a dav, and | 
he told him how he could do it th silage 
Silage is worth around 
pound, henee thirty 
to the low produc- 


ind concentrates 
one-fifth of a 
pounds of silage a d 


ng cow would mean b six cents, and 
nine cents will pay fo grain and hay 
n her daily feed The dairyman who 


could feed his cows « d 
ibundance of sil ue 

Won by a Silo | 

teing convinced that cows can fed 

t d been feeding 

ll built and filled 
purchased a few fairly good 

cost. of producing | 
ition feed 


heaply had silos al 


- 
nore cheaptv tT in he | 
win, OUT 
silo, ul | 
ws to test out the 
ilk with silage as the found 

With the silage he has been feeding alfalfa 
, bran, and cottonseed meal His few 

y substantial profit on their 
from the start, and the owner is| 
purchasing cows to increase | 
s herd to its former size. He haa demon- 

trated to his own satisfaction that milk 


ows ive a 
eds 


more 





be produced at a profit where corn 
imge ¢ stitutes he bulky ration for 
( COW and he proposes to further 


luce the cost of production by growing 
ind feeding his own legume hays. 

Many f and iirymen can 
double the net profit from their cows by 
m iking a more careful study of feeds and 
ceeding heeding home-grown legumes | 

id silage, with « small proportion 
pur hased concentrates to make a fairly 


irmners a 


ot 


cow she will turn all of her feed above a 
maintenance ration into milk, and not 
put on surplus flesh with heavy feeding. 
Those who have mixed-bred cows cannot 
hope to secure as good results as those who | 
have producing cows of good dairy blood. 
There should be little or no beef blood in 
the dairy cow. The beef animal trans- 
forms feed into flesh, while the strictly 
dairy cow transforms feed into milk, and 
it is milk the dairyman wants, and not 
surplus fat on his well fed and well cared 
for animals, | 
The general care and comfort of the’! 


dairy cow are important factors in in- 
creasing her production, which means 
lowering the cost of production. Heavy | 


bedding in the stall is one means to this 
end, besides being a means of increasing 
the value of the manure. The good dairy 
cow, well nourished and watered, should 
give a good flow of milk for a long lacta- 
tion period. She will if given good general 
care, but she may not if allowed to rest 
in a damp, cold, hard stall. She will not 
yield high if milked irregularly and 
beaten at every milking. 

Two buildings are necessary for lower- 
ing the cost of milk production; one is a 
silo, and the other is a comfortable, sani- 
tary dairy stable. The latter need not 
be sandpapered and varnished, but it 
should be well lighted and ventilated, 
warm in winter and cool in summer. In 
the summer when flies come to bother the 
cows the milk flow may be maintained by | 





| 
screening the stables and using fly re- 
i 


pellantsa 
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“LITTLE DEVIL OIL TRACTOR 
POWERFUL & DEPENDABLE 


HD AT THE ORAW BAR. 2? HO UNDER THE BELT 


Plows Deeper -Operates Cheaper 
Saves more Money. 


The Little Devil motor gives a power 
stroke every revolution. There is no 
carburetor to be adjusted; No valves 
—therefore no valve trouble and con- 
sequent loss of power 

The Little Dewil’s strength never 
fails. It finishes as strong as it siarts 
ajob. It has the power to work hard 
and the ability to keep going 

The Little Dewil does the work of 
eight bang up good horses; does 11, toa, 
on lowest grade kerosene, which is 
65 % cheaper than gasoline. 

It enables you to finish on time; 
savesthe valuable produce you now 
feed into idle horses; saves hours of 
drudging labor 

It not only will do all the heavy 
horse work, but it will efficiently 
handle many important tasks your 
horses cannot perform ai all. 

Hert-Parr build tractors for every 
size farm and one man operates them. 
Write for our new catalog on the size 
you prefer. 

Get all the facts about the Money 
Maker Separator. 


1916 Shipments Now Being Made 
HART-PARR CO, 436 Lawler St. 
CHARLES CITY. IOWA. 


Founders of the Tractor Indusiry— 
—Builders of Tractors that last. 











Re 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Texas Champion Cow. Pauline Calamity 
Burke is the champion officially tested milk cow 
of Texas, with a record for twelve months of 
16,384.9 pounds of milk and 655.45 pounds of 
butterfat. She was three years old and had just 
dropped a calf when the test started. This reg- 
istered purebred Holstein cow by her performance 
indicates the possible profit from dairy farming in 
the Lone Star State, as her total feed cost was 
$103.51 and net income $635.83, 
course, labor and depreciation 
big “ Black-and-W hites 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 

The Holstein-Fresian Association of America 

F. L. Houghton, Sec'y Box 223 Brattleboro, Vt. 
es 


not counting, of 
Investigate the 
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Squeaking Again! 
It’s mighty cold work, climbing a 
windmill in mid-winter—dangerous, 
too. But it has to be done, unless 
your windmill has been fitted with 


“Bound Brook” Bushings 
The best makers use our Bushings 
on windmills, §8 engines and 
other machines. Theyrun for years 
without oiling or greasing. Our Free 
Book—"‘Light On a Slippery Subject, 
tells why. Write for it 'e 


Graphite Lubricating Co. Bomad 








Box S 
Brook 
4, 


Avenue 


po cost F EED MEALFLOUR 


Hogs, all ages, large, prolific kind. Brex 
sows, and Gilts. Pair pigs $14. Free 
Circular. Walter Reebush, Hacomb, Lu 























BEAUTY AND UTILITY IN SILOS 
The general attractiveness of the farm- 
stead may be increased by the right kind 
of construction and arrangement of farm 
buildings. 
The kind and location of the silo shown 
above suggests beauty and stability in 
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If You Intend to Build a New Bari or Re- 
model an 0!dOneYouShouldHave This Book 








farm architecture. The silo is of the same 
height as the barn and is covered with a 
partial projection of the barn’s roof. The 
two structures harmonize and become a 
unit in service; that is, of sheltering feeds 
for home use. Both structures are painted 
with red body and trimmed white, mak-| 
ing their harmony still more complete. 

A silo built directly against the end of 
a barn, as this one shown in the picture 
is, will be far more stable than the silo 
isolated from other buildings. In this 
close position to the barn, and joined 
solidly to it by the roof and chute, the 
silo cannot possibly biow over towards the 
barn, and it is so sheltered by the barn 
from winds that it can scarcely be moved 
in other directions. The roof arrange- 
ment makes it very stable at the top. 
It is simply stayed to the barn on each 
side by two stout wires, which are ample 
support. 

Another unique feature of this arrange- 
ment, and one which saves labor and 
lessens danger from climbing, is that the 
chute of the silo may be reached and 
entered from any part of the hayloft. 
After throwing down hay from the loft 
the man can enter the silo chute an 
throw down silage without climbing down 
and up again. A silo in this position is 
easy to examine and easy to keep in 
repair. The two are a beautiful and ideal 
combination of storage and shelter for 
feeds and livestock. 

The silo stands today on farms as a 
model of progress and good business 
management. Just as painted farm build- 
ings are a mark of the farmer’s thrift, 
so is a silo on the farm a mark of progress 
and success. A silo makes the farm look 
rich. 

It has been demonstrated that almost 
one-half the feeding value may be added 
to a corn crop by cutting the green corn 
just before maturity and making it into 
silage, storing and preserving it in a 
silo. But this is not all. Animals crave 
green feed in winter, and any good green, | 
succulent feed during the cold months 
will tend to keep the animals healthier | 
and in better tone. Their digestion will 
be better and nutrition more perfect. 
The green, juicy silage in the winter diet | 
makes the dry feeds more useful to the 
animals by rendering the diet more 
digestible and easy of assimilation. | 
Juicy silage as a winter feed for 
dairy cows takes the place of May | 
and June pasture grasses, creating a 
heavy flow of milk and making yellow 
butter, easily churned in cold weather. 
For beef cattle and sheep the feed is 
ideal, while it is almost as valuable for 
horses and mules. It is cheap and good. 
With the silo, corn blown down by late 
summer or early fall storms may 
saved, while without it, such corn will 

very badly in the field before it | 
can be harvested and stored in the old 
way.—H. H. 8. 








If you have acreamery in your neighbor- | 


hood, be sure toread the article on page 10. | their advertiserment promises. 
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all |. 






Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of barn equip- 
ment. It is a complete and valuable book of 
== reference and instruction on barn construction. 


The 96 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of 
dollar-saving information. It contains 51 repre- 
sentative Caste for cow barns, — —_ combination and general 
urpose ns, as well as many other designs for ho '. 
ay sheds, chicken houses, etc ae 


In addition to the barn plans shown in the book, there are 82 


pages devoted to general construction problems, such as 
concrete work, laying floors, roof construction, ventilation, etc. 


When Writing for This Book Please State When You Expect 
to Build, and How Many Cows and Horses You Want to House 


We have designs for nearly 4,000 barns, from dark, dirty barns to Louden barns 
and our architects will give your letter the milk flow often increases from 15 
} personal attention if we your to 25 per cent, and the labor of caring 

exact requirements, for the herd is reduced from one-third 
Louden Barn Equipment to one-half. Louden equipment is just 


as great economy for the man with a 
Louden equipment makes possible a half dozen head of stock as for the man 
clean, sanitary barn with a minimum 


} with hundreds of animals. The percent- 
ofexpense. Whencowsare transferred age of labor saved is the same. 


The Louden Line of Sanitary Stee! Equipment Includes: 
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Litter Carriers Cow Stalle Yay Loft Equipment Sheep Pens 
Feed Carriers Horse Stalls Cow Pens Water Basins 
Milk Can Carriers Mangers Calf Pens Bird Proof Barn Door 
Harness Carriere Manger Divisons Ball Pens Hangers 
4A) Hay Carriere eed Hog Pens Power Hoists and 
Feed Trucks CATALOGS FREE OtherBarnSpecialties 
¢ 
« an) The Louden Machinery Co, (Established 1867) 2700 Court St., Falrfleld, towa 
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"695° Value Onequalled 


SELF- STEERING 
Has DRAWBAR 

PULL WITHOUT 
the WEIGHT === 







used for 
the past two years in practically 
ie WSS ovecy pleco of ‘arm horses, | ae Dd Toe r order 
‘or 8 weight tractor until you have investigated the ‘‘PEO * thoroughly. 
H. P. at the draw bar, 20 ae 
Hi. P. at the belt PEORIA TRACTOR CO. 
Peoria Dept. 55 Ulinois 


Many aew added features 
in the 1916 “ PEORIA” J 
Large 4 cyli -heavy duty, ; 
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BOOK REVIEWS jvolume on the subject. It covers the|crop was desirable, there was some excuse 
entire question of flower growing fully. | for the general practice of raising grain 
Price $1.75. exclusively and selling the crop. Every- 

Common Diseases of Farm Animals— | body admits that no bank is so strong that 
R.A. Craig, D.V.M. Thisisacompanion its funds cannot be exhausted by daily 
| book to the “Productive” farm series. It drawing out and never putting anything 
is the latest veterinary book on the market | in. 

The following books may be secured | and ranks high among the best. Youcan| The soil is the farmer’s bank and the 
thru Book Department of Successful | understand and apply the advice it con- | theory is just as sound agriculturally as it 
‘arming for prices indicated, which | tains. Price $1.60. |is financially. 
include postage. Corn—M. L. Bowman. For several | _ Whenever the soil has been cropped for 

Feeds and Feeding Henry and Morri- years the book Corn by Bowman and/fifty years and practically nothing re- 
son. If we were compelled to give up all Crossly has been the standard work on | turned to it, no matter how rich it was in 
except one of the many books on agricul- | the subject. The revision by Mr. Bowman | the beginning, it does not need a soil 
ture we would imme “di ately reserve | makes the book more valuable than ever. | analyst to declare that the average yield 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding. For m: any | Ev “umer should have a copy. Price | of such land is less than it was fifty years 
years it has been the guide to innumerab le | 92.0), lago. Every observing person knows 
farmers and stockmen in successful live-; Mushroom Growing—B. M. Duggar. | that to be a fact. 
stock growing, and now the author, | We are oftenasked where reliable informa-| But where an intelligent and systematic 
assisted by F. B. Morrison, has completed | tion on mushroom culture may be had. | rotation has been followed the soil may 
a revision of the book which brings it | This new book is the answer. If interested | be better today than it was when received 
strictly down todate. Ifeveryfarmerand in this subject be sure to get a copy. | from the hand of God, and may be capable 





stock raiser could realize the value of this | Price $1.55. of producing larger crops of everything, 

book he would not be long without it. Sweet Corn—Albert E. Wilkinson. This | unless it be wheat. 

Price $2.35. | is a complete text on the subject. It lists| I know of such gory and it is perhaps 
Jetween the Lines—Boyd Cable. If you| the various varieties, and tells how to get | needless to say that the owners are 

want to learn what war is as being fought | best results with the crop. Price 75c. prospe oot making a better rate 

in Europe today read Between the Lines.| Your Congress—Lynn Haines. Every | of interest on the present high price of 

It gives the human side, devoid of military | voter and every intelligent citizen should |land than they did when it was five 


technicalities, with glimpses of heroism | be vitally interested in the doings of Con- | dollars an acre and they depended chiefly 
born oO almost unbearable endurance in | gress, for by its acts we are bound in the | on wheat and oats. 
It is every year more evident that 


the trenches. Anyone hankering for war | cost of living, the graft of politics, “pork | 

should read this book. Price $1.45. barrel” —these things are our business | only good farming will pay. It is every 
Credits—Dick Morgan. Congress-| and we should know what our public| year more certain that rotation of ¢ 
An om in believes in government aid | servants in Washington are doing, andj|and conservation of soil fertility is "the 


in so far as it may be necessary to secure| how. “Your Congress” tells. Mighty | key to success. 
for the farmers adequate credit and a low| good reading. Price, paper covers, 65| The clovers are the best and chea 


rate of interest. He does not believe in! cents. soil-renovators known in our modern 
private, profit-sharing, surplus-creating,| Encyclopedia of Practical Horticulture practice. If clover enters into the crop 
lividend-paying, land-banks as instru- Lowther. A set of three volumes treat- rotation it is necessary to feed it on the 
ments to own and dominate our land credit | ing on all that pertains to orchard and | farm. Cows are the best converters of 
institutions. Price $1.60. | garden crops, even to the birds and insects clover into additional fertility, and their 

The Torrens System—A. Guyot Cam-| related thereto. The horticulture of each | products—milk, butter and cheese—carry 
eron. The Torrens system of land regis-|state is treated separately, telling what | to market as little of the wealth of the 


tration, to save the enormous and useless | varieties are best, and tables showing | farm as any staple crop I can think of. 
expense of abstracts, examination fees | precipitation, first frosts, and such infor- | Cows spell prosperity for the farmer who 
and the repeated expense att whed to the | mation as makes the work valuable to the knows how to feed and handle them. 
transfer of a piece of real estate is fully | practical grower, or the prospective citizen Following clover, on which the manure 
described in this book. The system 1s’ of another state or sec sia. The set is just. spreader has been busy, it is just as easy 
adopted in whole or in part in eleven what its name implies—a_ practical | to raise ninety bushels of corn to the acre, 
states and should be universal thruout encyclopedia. Price of set $20. as it is forty without the clover and 
the United States. Price $1.10. ——_ ----— | without stock. 

Beekeeping—E. F. Phillips. That more THE THREE Cc’s | Cows, corn and clover, these three, and 
farmers should keep bees goes without Successful agriculture in the middle/it is difficult to say which one is the 
saying. That more would keep bees if | west—and in some of the states not so! greatest.—E. 8. 
they knew how is an undoubted fact. | situated—hovers around the scientific and = 
This book completely covers the subject. practical faith in that trinity of farm| Cowsshouldh: ney of grass as they 
Supply yourself with a copy, get a few | virtues, cows, corn and clover. do best and produce larger quantities of 
stands of bees and have plenty of fine} When lands were cheap, and the! milk in early summer when grass is 
oney and better fertilized fruit and field | stored-up fertility of untold ages seemed | abundant. 
crops next year. Price $2.10. inexhaustible; when the farmers were| The Golden Rule is exceedingly appli- 

Principles of Floriculture—E. A. White. | just starting and were poor, and the need | cable to the dairy cow; do unto her as you 
This is the most complete work in a single | of a quick-growing and cash-producing | would that she should do unto you. 






















AGAIN! DOWNGO SEPARATOR PRICES! 


Four 1916 Sizes! Four New Low 1916 Prices! i 5 si bn Pune 7) 


I mean every word! Prices have gone down Acarn! In spite of the increased J 
A2sor cost of materials, on account of the large volume of separators going | -=Sfarss 
through my factories, 1 am able again to cut and slash cream separator a 
prices as never before. My old 1915 prices are not in force today! My 
54er new lower than ever 1916 prices and easy selling plans (cash ortime) are age 
now in force! > ; 
A N Se t has been added to the great Galloway line of (a 
ew para or Bath-in-Oil Sanitary Cream Separators, It 
is identical with other sizes in quality and design and sells for less 
money than I ever sold a cream separator! Don’t be mislead on cream separators thrown to- 
gether and sold for a price. Buy direct from a real factory, ge ta better machine and save 
from $25 to $50 on the highest quality separator. 10,000 separators now coming throt zh my 
factory—with new prices—special terms of no money down, | year topay. I expect to sell] them 
all between now and grass. 


GALLOWAY SANITARY CREAM SEPARATOR 


Big 1916 Book Is Now Ready | Look at These Features 


And I will mail it te you if you'll 0 >ages | Heavy, t igh carbon ster! goar shy afta and bow! spindles ys e y 
» pris | rs i telle the mt 4 e ra i , ge; stro ne, & tary bowl, r, 3 not a a y 
out tt um on rat cr bu s. If you buy a/| fast da ton" ther + oil be fab ricatic bt Mee Sd 
S crear , sear ssed stee! supply tank both som hafta } pL 
~~ ieS a 















in the next twelve months yc sapiens. 
t at I want you to know how ’ ad th spindle bearings supported Wy one ap 2 iid cast- 
d these wonde rfuyl separators in my own great | ing; heavy, quastary tinware; reduces wear op 





» of fectoric be th e designed, , d 
—J and why [si price ry | pasaier ot o t t ne variogs af ein th the bow! to break up the globules of butter fat. 
“ . ‘ Bee goplity et puch new low aro aad Gea bowd Separators shipped from Waterloo, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Tl eng price. {'li be glad to pay the postage. Write for ts Council Bluffs and Chicage —whichever is nearest you. 





= WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 83 GALLOWAY STATION WATERLOO, IOWA | oom 


NEW 1916 FASY SELLING PLAN NS 

















BACK TO THE BUHRS 
Not literally, of course, for the modern 
steel-roller mill has put the old fashioned 
buhr-stone on the shelf of antiquities. 
Yet there is reason to believe that the 
small, local mill can compete successfully 


with the big mills. It is certain that they | 


would save money for the growers of grain 
and reduce the cost of living to the con- 
sumer. 


For example, the farmers of Iowa raised | 


16,731,000 bushels of wheat this year— 
not a poor record for a state that has the 
corn habit so firmly fixed. What became 
of this wheat? Most of it was shipped 
direct from the tnresher to Minneapolis 
and other large milling centers, whereit will 
be juggled by the grain exchanges, ground 
into flour and shipped back to the farmers 
of Iowa. It woudl be more economic for 
all, except the privileged interests, if this 
wheat were ground in small mills near the 
source of supply. 

The advant of the gigantic organi- 
zation are largely imaginary. Its surplus 
profits, resulting from consolidation, go 
into the pockets of promoters and capital- 
ists. The small economies of the small 
mill offset the fabled benefits of the giant 
competitor. Heavy freight charges both 
ways, commissions, excess profits and other 
expenses help to widen the gap between 
producer and consumer. Furthermore, the 
centralized mill is the mother of monopoly 
and price manipulation through control 
of elevators and terminal facilities in the 
large grain centers. 

t has been demonstrated that a small 
steel-roller mill can make as good flour as 
the largest mill. The machinery units are 
the same—the large mill being a duplica- 
tion of these units. 

If the local elevator man says he cannot 
afford to install a set of rollers with which 
to make flour for local use, it can be done 
successfully by a cooperative elevator. 
The latter would not have to earn large 





profits for a private owner to keep it 
going. 

The expense of a set of grinders is not | 
large after the building and power ace | 
provided, With a local mill making aes 
flour, the farmer could get his supply for a 
slight advance above the price of wheat. 
Bran and shorts are worth as much as the 
wheat. Local merchants could stock up for 
thair town and country trade without pay- 
ing tribute to millionaire millers or heavy 
freights on grain and finished product. 

Too many hands take a grab at farm | 
produce before it reaches the ultimate | 
consumer, The difference between $1 a 
hundred for wheat (70 cents a bushel) and 
$3 a hundred for flour is not the expense 
of milling alone; it represents the tax 
levied by double freights, profits of millers, 
agents, commission men, grain exchanges, 
et 





c. 
With a small mill in the local elevator— | 
cooperative or private—the cost of flour | 
would be exactly the cost of wheat plus the 
actual expense of milling. | 
That state is on a sound foundation of | 
economic independence whose population 
of consumers and producers is evenly 
balanced. With numerous thriving towns 
and cities scattered ever the state, farmers 
enjoy a nearby market for their produce, 
and buy in exchange the goods manufac- 
cured in their own oeality. The factories 
and other enterprises scattered over the | 
face of an agricultural commonwealth | 
find a ready market for their wares close | 
at home. Neither party pays excess bag- 


e to unnecessary middlemen. Neither, American Separator Co., Box 1059 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


is burdened by delays and needless ex- 

pense for freight incident upon long hauls 

to and from distant markets. Labor con- 

ditions in smail towns are infinitely better 

than those in congested centers of popula- 
tion. Factories and farms meke good | 
neighbors. They are complementary and 

help create aself-sustaining and prosperous 

community. Why not keep the money 

at home?—H. A B 








SUCCESSFUL FANMING 


There’s the Red Ball—no 
Doubt About the Quality 


Eight and one-half million men 
wear ‘‘Ball-Band” Rubber 
Footwear and over 
50,000 stores sell ito" ‘“Ball-Band” 
a boots are vacuum 

cured. During the vul- 
Canizing this process causes 
a tremendous pressure or 
the fabric and rubber and 
makes the boot one 
solid piece. Look for 
the Red Ball, 
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‘BALL@BAND 


If you figure the cost of your “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear by the 
cost per days wear, you will see that it is the lowest-priced rubber foot- 


wear you can buy. 
“More Days Wear” 


our Free Illustrated Booklet, tells how to make your rubber footwear 
wear longer. Write for it. If you can’t locate a store that sells 
“Ball-Band,” write us, we will see that you are supplied. 


Something New 


“Ball-Band” Light Weight Rub- 
bers for street wear in Men’s, 
Women’s and Children’s sizes. 
They are “Ball-Band” Quality and 
Value. Look for the Red Ball on 

ae the sole. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., 335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind 
** The House I} at Pays Millions for Quality” 


SENT ON TRIAL #® 
American CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


giving splendid \_"< 

Thousands In Use satisf: t.. jus- | 

tifies investigating our wonderful offer: @ |] 

Gand new, well made, easy running, easily 
ect 


15.95. Ski quart of milk a min- 2 
ute, warm or cold. Makes thick or Pe Different from shia, which illus 
trates our low priced large capacity machines. Bowl is a sanitary marvel and em- 
bodies all our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 01,724" tow, prices and 
erous terms of trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an old sep- 
arator of any make you wish to exchange, do not fail to get our reat offer, Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, is the most complete, elaborate and + xpensive book on Cream Separa- 
tors issued by any concern in the world. Western orders filled from western points. Write 
to-day for our catalog and see what s big money saving proposition we will make you. Address: " 
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PAPEC Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters P 1% 2) on OU 
light running and durable. It is the old reliable cutter, ar | 
uuilt to last. Cuts, elevates and distributes with an actual sav- iain SH 

ing of power, time and money over other machines. The Papec — — yy WS 

construction is simple; a few strong parts that are easily ad- a ———_ 

justed, and keep in perfect alignment. All this, and more, is 
gBhownin our new 1916 Catalog; describes the new patented f 



























geif-feeding device which handles hay or other small growths, [= ee 

also corn. Send postal today. ~( “N ia ile 

PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box 73, Shortsville, N. Y-. at . 
Convenient Distributing Points throughout the U. 8. XL fd 
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CARE OF THE DAIRY BULL 


By KOLB PERKINS 


HE handling of 

a bull is one of 

the problems in 
connection with the 
maintenance of a 
dairy herd—a prob- 
lem that has in many 
cases had much to do 
with the standard 
established by the 
dairyman. Often he 
depends upon some 
other breeder for a bull to use for a few 
weeks every season, and this plan has 
several disadvantages, both for the owner 
of the bull and the one who secures the 
service. 

In the first place, no level-headed dairy- 
man will allow his bull to be taken off his 
premises. He cannot know just what treat- 
ment the bull will receive as to feed, care 
and management. If he is allowed to 
become run-down on account of improper 
feed or water, the fees for his services are 
apt to be less than enough to pay for the 
damage to him. 

Secondly, the bull that is taken away 
from home for breeding purposes is more 
likely to develop a breachy, roving dispo- 
aition than is the one that is kept strictly 
at home. This is a serious matter, for 
when the bull once becomes breachy he 
is hard to control. When away from home 
he may be put into a lot that has a poor 
fence, and the bull tries it and finds it 
yields to his force; he is apt to acquire the 
habit of pushing on any kind of fence, and 
before long he is a confirmed fence-breaker. 

Taking the bull away from his com- 
fortable quarters tends to develop his 
cross, mean nature, instead of the good 
qualities in him, and he is as capable of 
transmitting these croas characteristics to 
his offspring as he is the good qualities. 

Provide Good Surroundings 

Proper handling of the bull will depend 
much upon the conditions prevailing 
around the dairy. 
time that is available for his care, feed 
available, etc., will have much to do with 
it; but it will be found more profitable 
to make the conditions fit the bull’s dispo- 
sition rather than try to make the bull’s 
disposition fit the surroundings. His cor- 
rect management may appear expensive 
at the time, but when we remember that 
he is the greater part of our herd, we see 
that the small amount expended in his 
proper care is small indeed. 

With many dairymen the bull is merely 
stalled so that he will incur the minimum 
amount of time and labor in handling. 
This is well enough, were it not for the 
fact that such treatment rarely secures 
for the bull the proper amount of exercise 
essential to his health, vitality and breeding 

»owers. His digestion becomes impaired, 
bis circulation sluggish and weak, and his 
respiration diminished, diseased, and 
labored. If you must thus confine the 
bull, make sure that he gets every day 
about two hours of exercise in the sunlight 
and open air, and even a longer period will 
be better. 
him for his own health, but that of a long 
line of his offspring. Staking him out in 
a grass plot is a good method of giving him 
exercise, but it is better to have a bu'l- 
tight lot in which to put him. If there is 
green grass in it so much the better. If 
you have a small lot only, with no grass, 


-~ an empty barrel in it and a few minutes | 


ooking it to and fro with his horns will 
give him plenty of exercise for a day. 
However, grass is not enough nourish- 


ment for a bull used for breeding, and he | - 


ought to be fed some grain and plenty of 
roughage even thru the grazing seasor 

Not too much corn should be given, as it 
is too heating. His ration should includ: 
mlenty of the muscle-building foods that 





Arrangement of lots, , 


You are not only exercising | 


will avoid giving ex- 
cessive heat. Some 
good bones making 


to be fed, but woody 
hays should be avoid- 
ed. Both grain and 
hay will need to be 
scrupulously clean 
and free from mold, 
as these feeds 
range the digestion 
and decrease his appetite. Where a bull 
is from a breachy, vicious, or unruly sire, 
| it is not generally advisable to keep him as 
{he will sooner or later develop the same 
| disp sition and will be too much troubl 
| Here, then, we see the undesirability of 
| breeding from a bull that possesses these 
characteristics. In case the usually tract- 
able and quiet bull becomes cross and un- 
ruly, precautionary measures may be 
employed and he may be kept for some- 
time; with close care, and keeping him in 
fences he cannot possibly break, he may 
become quiet again. He should be kept 
| where no children can reach him at all, 
either in a stall or in a stoutly fenced lot. 
For the most obstinate fence-breaker, 
two small holes bored in the extreme tip of 
the horn, so they will not reach the quick, 
and a wire passed thru them, with the ends 
fastened to the hook in his nose will keep 
him from attacking afence. Another good 
method is to fasten a piece of sole-leather 
over his face. 
twelve inches square, and fastened to his 
horns. With this fastened over his eyes 
he cannot see to make his attacks on the 
fence. 
| In all cases it is only the part of wisdom 
|to keep a close watch over the bull, no 
| matter what his disposition, as he is likely 
| at any time to change it for a less desirable 
one. The most tractable bull may at some 





keeper. A bull that is not very quiet 
should never be handled except by the 
firmest men. A man who is careless or a 
| boy with a teasing disposition has no busi- 
ness handling a bull. Keep a ring in the 
bull’s nose. Have a stick about siy feet 
long with a snap at one end that yo: can 
| snap into the ring, and you can then easily 
jhold him at @ proper distance when 
dling him. 


| 





a 


FEEDING THE CALF 


I have often seen articles telling how to 
raise calves successfully, printed in differ- 
ent farm papers, so I wil not go into oft 
repeated details. Altho care may be ob- 
served in regard to cleanliness and temper- 


I have watched and experimented some- 
what and I have found that two things 
other than lack of cleanliness cause more 
|scours than anything else. They are: 
first, feeding too much milk at a feed, and 
seed, allowing the calf to drink foamy 
nui‘k or to suck at the bottom of the pail 
|after drinking. I never feed over five 
pounds of milk at a feed for two reasons. 
; First, when the calf is small its stomach 
| also is small and five pounds is enough. 
Second, when the ealf is large enough to 





require more food than that contained in | 


five pounds of milk, it is old enough to eat 
some grain and hay, I always remove the 
pail immediately after the calf has finished 
drinking, and since I have observed these 
things, I have not had one case of scours. 
R. T. M. 


\t the end of the year, discard the 
animals which have failed to pay for their 
board and keen. 


The piece should be about | 


food likealfalfa ought | 


de- | 








ature of feed, calves often get the scours. | 


| time turn and gore to death his kindliest | 
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Her name is “Daisy” and her owner, W. A 
Riddle, of Chapin, lowa, raised h Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal, which cnste less we ~ 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


A_ useful preventive of scouring. v 
raised ““The Blatchford’s Way” are hea te falves 
boned and healthier, K 
substitute since the year 1875. 

or direct from the manufacturer. 
Biatchford’s Pig Meal insures rapid, sturdy growth 
1 young pigs at weaning time. Prevents setback. 


See Actual Figures —3:#03.°0= 














you how to ad Pas your calf profits. Write tad, 
ne ~-- — —— — 











Jerse is the farmer’ scow. She’shis 
y friendand pride—the beauti- 
ful, gentle,ever-paying milk machine that lifts 
the mortgage, builds up the fertility of the 
farm, and puts the whole business on a sound, 
paying, permanent basis. She adapts herself 
to all climates and all feeds and does not 
need fancy care. She matures early and 
lives long. And she’s sosleek, cleancut and 
handsome, as to be the family pet and 
pride. She produces well 
and sells well. Learn 
about her in our fine, free 
book, “‘About Jersey Cat- 
tle.” Write it mow. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
329 West23dSt., N.Y. City 











PIREMitkeR 
One double ortwo-cow 


% unit takes care of 20to 
cows perhour. One 


——s y 
Gasoline Engines and 
mer Star Feed 
Mills. Wri 


for cat- 
alog No. 








Cattle Ranch 


FOR SA Contains 18,552 acres at 


$9.00 acre. Thisranch 
has taken care of 10,000 of cattie.8,000 
acres is in hay land, all of which has been irri 
ated. Entire ranch under first class fence. Wel 
mproved. Splendid winter and summer range. 
Located within 10 miles of 2 trans-continental 
railroad lines. Elevation 4200 feet. Excellent 
climate. This is one of the best cattle ranches 
in America. Owner recently died. 
Write us at once. It's a real bargain. 

Good farms and ranches, large or small, any 


place in Utah or Idaho. 


es & RICHARDS, ‘*Land Merchants” 












NOVELTY OUTLERY 00. 158 Bar St. CANTON. OBJO 


Main Street, Sait Lake City, Utah 
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DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
persons and to other cattle. De- 
horn quickly and easily with a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
All over in 2minutes. Note harsh method. 


clear, clean cut. more milk; steers 
make better beef. 4 he tne 
uw 


































STATE BRANDS FOR BUTTER 
The state legislatures that have by law 
created certain standards of excellence for 
butter, and which permit such standards 
to bear the state seae { ook a step in the 


right direction. But be it remembered 
that only by the cooperation of those who 
milk the cows can benefit come from such 
excellent legislation. Only the creameries 
putting out the top grades can use the | owe 
state brand, and thereby reap the benefit | 
of higher prices for their butter. 

No creamery can make good butter out 
of poor cream, and it is the farmers who 
produce the cream. So every farmer who 
thinks he can be careless in his milking 
or skimming, or use filthy or unclean cans, 
and get the benefit of “advanced butter 
prices from such state legislation, has an-| 
other guess coming. Such a careless or | 
indifferent man can ruin the quality of a} 
whole creamery. The inspectors are going 
to make sure that the good name of the | 
state is not going to be dragged into dis- | 
repute thru the carelessness of a slovenly | 
muilker patronizing the creamery. 

Michigan, which hassuch a law, is going 
to establish selling agencies so that people | 
of the state may for once get Michigan 
butter of high quality while it is still fresh. 
Heretofore the Mic em butter went to 
the markets of the East and the consumers 
of Michigan had to content themselves 
with cold storage butter from Chicago six 
months old which, in the language of the | 
Dairy and Food Department, “is not for 
long for this world after being taken out. 
For developing flavors that will paralyze 
a skunk, cold storage butter has cold stor- 
age eggs beat a mile.” 

This is a matter which should be of grave 
concern to everyone interested in dairying. 

The producers wish to get as much for 
their butterfat as possible. To do so they | 
must send to the creamery such quality as 
can be made into the very best brand or 
grade of butter. 

The producers have got to renovate the 
impression that has been created by the 
oleo manufacturers that butter is a filthy 
product. In too many cases it is true. 
No oleo manufacturer would be allowed to 
put out such a food product as often goes 
to the stores in the name of dairy or farm 
butter. 

Not only state pride, but farm pride 
should get behind the butter business and | 
put it on its feet. Just as every meat | 
packer, pickle factory, cannery or candy | 
shop that turns out unclean, unfit food 
products is stopped by the police power 
of the state or nation, so every farmer 
who permits a food product, especially a, 

perishable food product, to leave his place | 
OD unfit condition should be brought to! 
uccount, 

Most of the damage to food products i is| 
done after leaving the farms, but this can | 
not always be said, especially of cream for 
the nearby creamery. 


THE BABCOCK TEST 

This little device is the best kind of a 
detective which, if given the chance, will 
inform you which cows are the good ones, 
or, more valuable still, is to know which 
are the poor ones. But it must be faith-| 
fully used in connection with the milk 
scales, or its verdict is very misleading. 

It will also detect the waste of butterfat 
inthechurn. You cannot tell by the looks 
of buttermilk, any more than you can by 
the looks of skimmilk, whether an undue 
amount of butterfat is being given to the 
rp ane calves. 

1ere are different sizes, from the two- 
bottle up to the big creamery tester and 
well within the reach of any farmer’s 
pocketbook. The Babcock test rightly 
used is invaluable to the dairyman. 








. _- _— bt c by) ocay. When sold send $2 
Write for How to Obtain a | b willsendwatch, ring, hain 
Patent. tint of Patent 
Buyers and nventions = 
Wantedincding howe eledooieens $10000)| EDATENT SAS Oe, tee | 
in prizes, offc wed for inventions. Se md sketc sh i torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882. 3 


free opinion of patentability Our four books sent free 
_ Victor J. Evane & 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Pay Nothing 


For Three 
Months 


Don’t send us a cent, until, from your 

experience, you are absolutely 

re it is the engine you want. If it 
font t, send it back at our expense. If 
it is, use it for three whole months 
before you make even the first pay- 


ment and then on Dey, balance in 3, 6 
and 9months thereafter—giving you MAJESTIC STATIONARY Peas 
Sizes: 2, 3, 5,7, 9 and 14 H. 


A Full Year To Pa 


Without Interest 


HARTMAN'S, alone, with their $10,000,000 
Capital and Resources, their tremendous or- 
ganization and 1,500,000 customers, are capable 
of such a record-smashing offer as this. 
Who but HARTMAN'S ever conceived 
the idea of shipping any desired size 
Engine right out to Farmers without 
one cent in ? Who ever before 
eaid “PAY NOTHING FOR THREE 
MONTHS?" HARTMAN gays it—and 
means it! 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 
Just pick out any ae Baby =P IDL. 
you want to try and HARTMAN will send mounted thie style, 
it at once, No money down no bank de- . neat ott Majestic Friction es ee 
—no —no collectors—no ‘ ey alg ay ng st fidential between you HARTMAN'S, 
Work the Engine as though it were your own for a, and if Tt fails to sell itself to yrs you are not 
fully satisfied with its C= |? it at HARTOA’ N’ If completely convinced that the 
“MAJESTIC” is a wonderful bargain, keep it and make your first payment in 8 months, balance in 8, 6 and 
—_— ee. _fiving you a whole year to pay—without interest! These amazingly | terms apply to 
sizes yles 


The Great Majestic Engines 


Sizes 2, 3, 5, Zs 9 and 14 H-P, 


eg too heavy nor too 


parts—a marvel ¢ eae;  . rfectly 
balanced—just the right weight for the power it is designed to develop— 
no excessive friction. 
Si mplest, mest Cuschie, most powerful for its H-P, rating and most 
to engine made, 
Big ee aon ng in all vital _parts—and the most wonderful automatic 
mixer ever put on a gasoline engine 
All Majestics are horizont: , 4-cycle type, open jacket, hopper coo 
No eo = of parts or sticking of valves. Very little water 
ing 
Engine Book 


needed for coo Convenient, compact, easy to run. 
FRE E! J Wonderful Engine Book FREE © COUPON 
THE HARTMAN CoO., 


and Big Special Offer 
A book that every Farmer should have. 
4010-32 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


Tells just how to 
select an Engine best suited to your needs. and explains 

Without obligating me, send your En- 

gine Catalog No.E-192 and particulare of 


| my you gan set it—no money down— ain C ty year 
your no-money in-advance. year-to-pay 


to pay! Send NOW for Engine Catalog N 
The Hartman Co. e- vie 
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4010-12 LaSalle St., 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


, : . . 
There’s thousands of feet of high priced lumber over there in the 
wood-lot, waiting for you to get an ** American ’’ Portable Saw Mill, belt it up 
to your farm engine, and get busy in a profitable lumber- 
ing business, There's an “American” of just the size you 
want—and it’sgo simple, durable and easy running that you can 
manage it yourself, turning out the best lumber at the least cost. 
No skill or experience is ne We give you full instructions 
for making lumber which you can use yourself or sellin theloca) 
market. If you have no timber, there’slotsaround you. 
Lumber is high,and going higher. Trees bring the big 
wal money when sawed into lumber. Begin now to 

rvest your wood-lot. Write for our Farm Catalog 
eand Booklet No,20on farm lumbering. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


128 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. , 
seatco f & 


1380 Terminal Building, New York 
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We positively give free a beautiful, gold- 
finished, engraved American made, stem 
wind, stem set watch, proper size, guar- 
anteed five years. Also a beautiful ring 
t with three diamond cut beBents for 


Your spare time is worth $10 a day 

ing the 1917 Model, Steel, 15-in-l Automatic 

A Handi-Tool. Equals separate tools costing $160. ts 
@ ing and pulling jack; fence building tool; stump and 
post puller; baler; press; hoist; vise; etc. No experi- 
ence needed. Demonstrator free. Credit given. Exelu- 
sive territory. Write for special factory offer. 
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LCCESSF I L daasi " 
farming provides for tary and improve the fer- 
feeding the soil as well VALUE OF MANURE MADE BY 30 COWS DURING SIX tilizing value of the manure 
as feeding the cattle kept on MONTH PERIOD _—_—on Opinions differ as to the 
the farm. One in this age Kind of feed daily ration Nitrogen Potash Acid most economical methods of 
need not look far for proof of 30 pou ds corn sil 108 099 043 using farm manures. As a 
} ‘ _ jeastrous Te- 2 pounds clover hay o« 24 . 26 05 —_ +3 —s 
this and the di astrous Te- Sites... iam O18 027 — a, dairy 
sults that follow the farmer 3 pounds bran O86 .048 .084 men who keep their barn 
who thinks only of increased pound linseed oilmeal. . 054 yt O14 yards cleaned up prefer to 
milk yields without regard DOURG COFRMER.....- one “A O04 apply it to the land as fast 
to the crop yields of his farm 73 444 226 as it is hauled from the 
The dairy cow comes near to Add 5 pounde straw a day.. 014 044 .005 stables. Of course it might 
se > d P fom. (bedding) » 
returning & maximum ol ler Total fertilizing materials. .. .587 -488 -231 be made more valuable by 
tility to the farm, because in About 75 percent fertilizing composting, but on the gen- 
feeding dairy cows we should elements left in manure... 75% 75% 75% erality of farms it is very 
aim to raise soil improving 440 366 173 doubtful if the ractice would 
crops and feed large —, Multiply by 30 cows........ 30 30 30 —— the additional a: 
of rich grain feeds. Wit e€ manure spreader is the 
- aon « , ‘ Produced in one day....... 13.20 10.98 5.19 ot. ° . 
these soil improving crops Multiply by 180 dayo...... 180 ia0 is0 ideal method of applying it 
and the addition of purchased a to the land. It saves time 
fertility, brought onto the oD . 2376 1976 934 and does the work better 
farm thru the use of pur- pre pounds of nitrogen at 18¢ per pound........... 27 . 68 than it can be done by hand. 
: ae 76 pounds of potash at 4c per pound............ 88.94 . 
chased grain feeds, It 18 pos- 934 pounds phosphoric acid at 5ce per pound....... 46.70 It has been estimated that 
sible to maintain and in ; : - the use of a spreader in- 
many cases increase the Value of manure of 30 cows for six months. .... $563.32 creases the value of the 
fertility of the farm. manure from ten to thirty 
percent. 





Feeding the soil thru dairy 
cattle requires a careful study 
of feed and fertility questions, for the more fertility goes back 
to the land, the larger the crops, and the more stock can be 
kept to make manure to go back to the land. The growing 
of a variety of feed crops carries with it an idea of producing a 
balanced ration. When we are growing a nearly balanced 
ration of feed crops for the dairy herd and returning the manure 
to the land with slight loss, the soil as well as the cattle is being 
fed a nearly balanced ration. The growing of suitable feed 
crops for the dairy herd means an intensive system of extensive 
practice, which provides better crop rotations, better cultiva- 
tion, the better use of farm manures, the constant occupation 
of the soil by a growing crop, an increase in nitrogen and 
humus, and a steady natural improvement of the soil. 

In a recent bulletin Professor Harry Snyder of the Minne- 
sota experiment station worked out the losses of the various 
elements of fertility that occur under different systems of farm- 
ing. On the 160 acre farm the probable losses would result 
as shown in Table I on page 104. 

A careful study of these figures shows that dairy and stock 
farming remove less fertility than other kinds of farming. If 
in the case of dairy farming only butter is sold and the by- 
products fed out on the farm, a very slight loss results and this 
is made up several times over in feeds usually purchased and 
elements returned to the soil thru manure, 

While an understanding of these facts will help us, it is not 
sufficient to believe that we are safe so long as we keep cows 
on our farms. Under the very best of conditions there are sure 
to be losses of fertility and we must direct every effort to 
preventing these losses. Of the three elements commonly 
needed for the growth of profitable crops, nitrogen is the most 
abundant agriculturally, the most expensive commercially and 
the most neglected economically. It is lost by careless methods 
of handling the farm manures, by lack of attention to the 
character of the feeds purchaged, and by neglecting to grow 
leguminous crops which have the power of drawing their supply 
from the atmosphere. 

The greatest source of loss is the result of neglecting to 
conserve and utilize the supply of farm manure with as little 
loss as possible. It is of course beyond the power of the farmer 
to prevent a certain amount of loss from this source, but there 
is no reasonable excuse for him to allow his manure to stand in 
the yards all winter and leach away and then turn around in 
the spring and attempt to replace the nitrogen costing 20 cents 
per pound with commercial plant foods. In order to present 
the subject in a manner that every farmer may understand my 
points I have figured out the amount and value of the manure 
made by a dairy of 30 cows for a period of six months. The 
figures in the center table are approximately correct and prove 
idequate for what I wish to show. As the liquid portions of the 
manure contain practically 80 percent of themitrogen and 66 
percent of the potash it is necessary to construct tight gutters 
and use plenty of bedding materials to save these elements 
Straw is the most desirable bedding material on most farms; it 
aide materially in improving the physical condition of the soil 
and has considerable fertilizing value, but in case straw is 
not available leaves, sawdust or shavings may be used. On 
many farms the use of kainit and acid phosphate will help 


The average dairy farmer 
buys too much and grows too little both of feeds and fertilizers. 
To buy such feeds as cottonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, gluten, 
distillers’ and brewers’ grains, that are rich in digestible pro- 
tein, and highly valuable for the fertilizing elements they con- 
tain, is entirely proper; such feeds are the real supplements 
as they supply the protein that is lacking on the average dairy 
farm. The great economic fault, however, is that in too many 
cases the farmer is investing his good money in the very ele- 
ments that he already has in excess. 

The pressing need of a wider growth of feed and fertility 
building crops is shown by the present tendency on the part of 
dairy farmers to gradually contract the area of cultivated land. 
This is due to the fact that they have removed the fertility 
from the pasture and farm ends of their farms, while the suppl 
of manure from the cows, as compared with the size of their 
farms, reaches only a few acres about the buildings. The 
growing of suitable feed crops on the farm is the most important 
os ion confronting dairy farmers today. After leaving all 
doubtful crops out of consideration there are three, red clover, 
alfalfa, and peas, which offer various possibilities to dairy 
farmers. In growing these o—- it is not claimed that relatively 
large proportions of crude fiber are not produced, nor is it 
asserted that it is not necessary to purchase other feeds, but 
rather that by the growth of these crops it is possible to utilize 
the land to full advantage and at the same time provide a 
roughage ration for the cows that will reduce from 20 to 50 
percent the necessity for buying concentrates. 

On the writer’s farm, clover and timothy hay, corn, potatoes, 
oats, and wheat are grown in the rotation. In answer to the 
argument that one cannot produce feed as cheaply as it can be 
bought I submit in Table II astatement of expenses of grow- 
ing an acre of clover thru the three years in the way that we 
have been doing for six years. It must be remembered that in 
this statement I have allowed for the potato crop which has a 
place in the rotation and is depended upon to make use of the 
surplus of nitrogen, pay a part of the operating charges of the 
farm; besides from 600 to 900 pounds of high grade fertilizer 
are applied to the potato ground before the crop is planted. 

These figures are calculated to cover the three year period 
costs and returns from the clover. In the case of alfalfa it 
would show still greater profits, but on many farms alfalfa 
growing is in an experimental stage. The value of peas is 
increased by seeding them with oats. The value of oats as a 
teed for dairy cattle one does not need to mention. They have 
a certain nerve-producing, energizing value that the chemist 
cannot get at, and that is just as valuable for a milk cow as for 
a horse. So, added to the energizing value of the oats we have 
a rich protein feed. You can raise almost a ton of oats and peas 
on an acre, and the cow that has a ton of grain feed fed to her 
judiciously thru the year is fairly well fed as to grain. You 
may have to balance it up a little, and if you do, buy these 
feeds that carry a good amount of protein. While 7 is not 
a panacea for all our agricultural ills, it ranks with the few ab- 
solutely permanent systems of farming. More milk to-the acre 
should be the slogan of every dairy farmer. Every aere should 
be made to produce as muchas two acres usually yield. 


questions whether this can be done has ‘Continued on page 104 
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Brings You This Big) 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED 


NEW BUTTERFL 


sete 


Cream i= = ee 
Separator : 





On 30 Days’ Trial ; Top of 
At Our Risk. Thenifpleasedyoucan ¥ y A 
keep it and pay only a little each month 


out of your extra cream profits until the Tank 
machine is paid for. In this way the sepa- Is 
rator itself will earn its own cost—and more Only 


before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 
If you do not need a large capacity machine you can 
obtain a smaller one on payments as low as 


Only $2 a Month g 


No Interest To Pay—Ne Extras 
The prices we quote include everything. You have 

no extras to pay—no interest. You buy direct from the 
manufacturer and save nearly half. We give 30 days’ 
trial on your own farm. During this time if you don’t 
find the New me | the lightest running, easiest 
cleaning, and best all around separator on the 
market (regardless of price) you don’t need to 
keep it. Just send it back at our expense and 
we will refund what you paid, including all 
freight charges both ways. 


Usedon Morethan $0,000 Farms 


Over 50,000 New Butterfly Cream Separators now 
in use. No doubt some of them right in your own 
neighborhood. We have been advertising in 
this paper for years—the publishers know 
us and know we do just as we ee. Read 
these letters from just a few of thousands of 
satisfied owners: 














Seven Years Oid—Runs Like New Made $61.89 More From Same Cows 


“The Butterfly Separator we pur- “We made 673.61 worth of butter 
chased of you about seven years before we had the machine and in 
ego is still doing fine work. I the same length of time, we made 
recently took it apart and cleaned with the Butterfly Separator $140.00 
the gears with coal oil. Now it worth of butter from the same 
runs like @ new machine and number of cows.” 
works as well as ever.” Thos, 8. Kermosky. 


H. 8. Stonebraker, Point Aux Pius, Mich, 
Kokomo, eee 
9 Lighter Running and Easier to Clean 
Twelve-Year Old Girl Runs It “We don't see how we got along 


“We would not do without our without the New Butterfly as long 
Butterfly Separator or exchange as we did. It runs lighter, is 
it for all the other machines we easier washed and kept clean than 
have seen, Our little girl, i2 years the higher priced machines in this 
old, runs it like a clock.” neighborhood.” 
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Why not get one of these big labor- Drool bottoms, Gimplest se? Ss 
saving, money-making machines while eee oO oo 
you have the opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earn- 
ing plan? Let us send you our big new illustrated Catalog Folder 
showing all the machines we make and quoting lowest factory 

ices and easy payment terms. We will also mail you a book of 
eters from owners telling how the New Butterfly is helping 
them make as high as $100 a year extra profit from their cows 
Sending coupon does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. “niuces"2r: | 4¢ 
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Table I 
Phosphoric 
Kind of Farming Nitroge n P ttash Acid 
Grain. 5600 | 4020 | 2460 
Grain and General 25 94 1047 1003 
Potato and General 2636 | 2435 991 
Stock Raising 898 59 35 
Dairy Farming SO” 85 76 
Table I 
Approximate cost of growing clover covering a three year period 
Per acre 
Plowing, harrowing and seeding $ 5.00 
Cost of seed oats, clover and timothy 5 00 
Cost of cutting hay second year 6.00 
Cost of cutting hay second year 5.00 
Rent of land three years at $5 15.00 
400 pounds of complete fertilizer 7.00 
Total cost for three year period : $ 43.00 
Approximate Income from similar Period 
50 bushels of oats at 50c : hide $ 25.00 
1 ton oat straw at $8.00.. 8.00 
4 tons clover hay and rowen second year at $10 0.00 
3 tons of mixed hay third year at $15.00... 45.00 
Fertilizing value of manure from 4 tons of clover hay the second year (less 25 percent) 

Nitrogen 125 pounds at 18c.... , : ena . : $ 22.50 
Potash 145 pounds at 4} 6.52 
Phosphoric acid 33 gui 2 at 5e = ; ninames 1 60 

Ferti ining value from 3 tons niixed hay (less 25 percent) * 
Nitrogen 72 pounds at 18c pee a0evesegbieeeeaaees 12.96 
3.78 


Potash 84 pounds at 4\c..... 
Phosphoric acid 23 pounds at 5c. 


Fertilizing value of clover roots turned under not counted in above is about $20 


small confidence in himself and derives 
no inspiration from the achievements of 
others. Large crops of clover, alfalfa, 
corn and small grain cannot be grown on 
an impoverished soil that is poorly pre- 
pared for the crops. Good cows and the 
best of care cannot produce milk without 
an abundance of rich and palatable foods. 
Get the soil right. That is good advice. 
Make judicious use of the farm manure. 
Grow clover, alfalfa, oats and peas and 
the like. Lime may be needed to get the 
soil in condition to grow these crops 
Plow. under heavy sods and stubble to 
make humus. Save all the manure, both 
liquids and solids, and get it onto the land 
with as little loss as possible. Buy and 
apply phosphorus liberally with the farm 
manures. It is an investment that will 
pay as surely as day follows night. Put 
money and thought into the land, and 
it will reward you with luxuriant crops to 
feed your cows. This is not theory, it is 
the experience of thousands of dairy 
farmers thruout the country. 

What we need to raise the plane of 
efficiency in the dairy industry in this 
country is a system of dairy farming which 
provides for the growing of crops that 
have a high feeding and fertilizing value 
and the rearing of the best heifer calves. 
During the period of cheap dairy feeds, 
cheap dairy cows and cheap labor, many 
dairymen held a fallacious view that they 
could dispense with growing grain crops 
and find their largest returns thru a 
highly specialized milk business. This 
position has been abandoned. Funda- 
mental errors usually die young. Nature’s 
rigid statutes prohibit the setting up of 
one great branch of the dairy industry 
over against another and giving it an 
impossible independence. Experience has 
proved that animals and plants, dairy 
cows and food crops, must be }roduced 
on the same farm if the business is to be 
made permanently prosperous. 


MANURE SPREADER IS VALUABLE 
Every practical and up-to-date farmer 
understands and appreciates the great 
value of the manure that is produced upon 
his farm but not all of them seem to realize 
the enormous value of a manure spreader 
when it comes to getting the most benefit 
from the manure. A good manure spread- 
er is, I believe, the best paying investment 
that a stockman or dairyman can make. 


[In the ordinary way of spreading manure 
from a wagon and with a fork it is utterly 
impossible to get it on the land evenly as 
it should be done tor best results, 


1.15 


$166.51 

The ideal way is to have the manure 
cover the land like a blanket, for the idea 
is to bring every particle of the manure in 
contact with the soil. This condition 
cannot be accomplished by applying the 
manure in the ordinary method referred 
to, but it can be done with a good manure 
spreader. The former method means a 
distribution of from 20 to 30 loads per 
acre while the latter means as much or as 
little as the operator of the machine may 
desire. This amount may be as low as 
three tons to the acre, yet even with this 


covered. 

Those who are not accustomed to the 
merits and possibilities of a manure 
spreader cannot fully understand how one 
load of manure can, if rightly applied, do 
the work cf three applied by the old pro- 

cess, but my experience leads me to believe 
that this is possible. This is not because 
the spreading with a machine increases 
the quantity or fertility in the manure, but 
because this kind of spreading makes avail- 
able for immediate use as plant food nearly 
all of the fertility that the manure con- 
tains. 

Plants do not take up their food in a 
solid or dry form. The food must first 
be dissolved and then it is taken up in the 
form of a liquid. The quicker we can re- 
duce the plant food to this form and the 
more callete we distirbute this liquid 
over the land the quicker and the greater 
the results will be. When distributed with 
a machine the manure is made so fine and 
it is so evenly distributed that the first 
rain carries its tertility to the roots of the 
plants where it is used as food and thus 
accomplishes the desired effects. 

In addition to this a machine is of great 
advantage as a labor saving implement. 

A load of manure is distributed in a very 


and all that is required of the owner is 
that he drive the team where the manure 
isto be spread. From his seat he can ma- 
nipulate a lever that will regulate the 
amount of manure that is being applied. 
The machine does not only do a better 
job but it saves labor and time. 

There are many undeniable facts why 
every farme~ who keeps stock or dairy 
cattle cannot be without a marure 
spreader. First 
amount of manure cover a given piece of | 
land and do better work with a spreader 
than when applied by hand. Second we 
can obtain better results from the manure | 





thoro pulverizing and more even 
jauswioulion. Third we 
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Men are needed for civil service positions. 
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crease the quantity and quality of our| 
crops because the manure spreader will 
enable us to cover a greater acreage with 
the same amount of manure. F< urth, we 
can wonderfully increase the value of our 
land by increasing its productiveness. 
Fifth, we can save a great amount of time 
and an immense amount of hard labor on a 
job that is considered a difficult one on 
every farm. 

There is another point in favor of the 

anure spreader that im my estimation is 
@ very important one. Before we had a 
spreader we were very apt to allow the 
manure to accumulate in the yard because 
we did not like the job of hauling it out to 
the fields. We are sure that this neglect 
resulted in a great deal of needless Joss of 
fertility. With the spreader we are less 
apt to permit this loss for it is such a small 
task to apply it directly to the land where 
it will be ready for the use of the crops 
when the time comes.—C. H., Ind. 


WHERE TO APPLY MANURE 

Under ordinary systems of farming 
there is only alimited amount of manure 
available and the farmer must make the 
most of what he has. Where then should 
he place it to do the most good to the 
crop immediately following as well as to 
the remainder of the crops in the rotation? 

It is usually a good practice to haul the 
manure directly to the field as rapidly as it 
is made and get it incorporgted into the 
soil, or else place it on grass land where 
the rains will ¢ arry the soluble plant food 
down to the roots to be immediately taken 
up. Often it is impossible to get on to the | 
field because of wet weather and again it | 
may be quite impracticable to stop field 
work na go haul manure. Neglecting 
these facts let us consider a few genera: 
points that can and should be taken into 
consideration in the majority of cases. 

Of all the crops most commonly grown 
in the Middle West the corn plant is about 
the rankest feeder and can utilize exceed- 
ingly large amounts of plant food to a 
better advantage than can the smaller 

ain crops. Corn thrives on an abun- 
a of decaying organic matter and 
produces easily twice as large yields, based 
on dry matter, as any other crop in the 
rotation. Where wheat and oats will 
lodge due to an excess of nitrogen, corn 
will thrive and show greatly increased 
yields. 

It is logical then from practically all 
standpoints to place the manure on the 
ground just prior to plowing for corn. 
Where clover is grown in the rotation, as 
should be done, then the manure is neces- 
sarily placed on the sod, It is certs ainly 
a lucky coincidence that the manure give: 
the Lest results when placed here ot 
there is scarcely a time in the fall when it is 
not possible to drive onto the clover sod 
For several wecks before plowing the 
manure can be taken directly to the field 
and scattered as fast as it is made or when- 
ever it is convenient to do the work. 

Wheat, oats, and other small grains wi!l 
to a certain extent make use of manure 
but larger yields will usually be obtained 
if instead of directly manuring these crops 
they are made to follow the manured corn 
crop. In this way the corn is very greatly 
benefited and the coarser portions of the 
manure given time to decay so that by 
the end of the year, when the wheat is 
sown, this material is in condition for the 
use of wheat plants. Meadows and pas- 
tures, except in unusually dry seasons, will | 
econemically use the manure at most any | 
time of the year. Of course, if the land is 
hilly, it may be a que —_ ‘whether such 
manuring is practical. Each farmer must 
answer these questions for himself accord- 
ing to his own peculiar soil and cropping 
conditions.—F. E. A. 
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By a WASHINGTON PATENT ATTORNEY 


War Closes Factories in Europe—America Has Become 
Bread Wagon for the World— American Manufacturers 
Must Have New Inventions to Meet World-Wide Demand 


This is why there is such an unusual 
demand for new inventions. Jrventors, 
take heed—now is the op: 
portunity to realize on your 


The demand for good inventions was 
never better than at present. For instance 
—the firm of attorneys of which the writer 
is a member has more than forty requests 





ideas. Get thatnewinven- for patents on dish washers and drain- 
tion patented. Get it in ers, sixteen requests for devices for 
action. ‘The call for new wrning sheet music; twenty-eight re- 


inventions is insistent and 
it is world wide. 

Our manufacturers must 
take up the manufacture of 
goods where Europe left 
off--must supply those arti- 
cles European men, women 


quests for attachments for automobiles ; 
twenty-four for vacuum cleaners and 
many others for advertising novelties, ash 
receptacles, clothes pressing devices, en- 
velope fasteners, fly traps, fruit pickers, 
games, mail boxes, toys, 
vegetable slicers, water 








Sesen and children need. Atso filters, window clean- 

yy ey thosearticles which Europe ers, window screens 
valuabie” | has been selling to us. and other things. 

‘ Nothing hard or espe- Our firm advertises 








for manufacturers to 
consult us if they wish 
to Buy patents and re- 
quests pour in from all 
over the country. Some 
say just what they want. 
Others say they want 
any good invention. We 


cia'ly unusualis wanted— 
just everyday things. New things to be 
used here and abroad, and improvements 
in old things that will do 
the work better, or will cost 
tess, are in demand. 

As showing what may be 
done with even a simple 








article, the rubber - faced Concrete give the names and ad- 
metal clip to go on the end ye dresses of these manu- 
of the curtain shade stick ag og facturers to our Clients 








freeofcharge.Our book, 
“What to Invent,” 
gives a valuable list of suggestions. Send 


to prevent noise when it 
blows against the window 
frame is having wonderful 

















Abigbusiness| success. Another simple for it, and ask fcr our book “How to Ob- 
souit inven. | thing isthe Sure-GripTow- tain a Patent.” They are both free. Send 
tion of Towel] el Holder that theinventor a sketch and description or model of your 
Holder. is selling with wonderful invention and we will give you a free 
returns. TheConcreteCess- opirion regarding patentability, Get our 


books and learn what inventions are 
really needed. Chandlee & Chandlee, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 812 F St. eceee ena Cc. 


acres in ten days with the Fauttloes A Pulle*,and E Ly i, 


then decice whether you want to keep it or not—efore you pay us 
The Faw Stump develops greater power, 

44, with lessstrain on the team and the machine, andis easier 
and safer tohandiethanany otherstump 
puller made. Backed by the strongest ee 


pool illustrated has brought the inventor 
more than $50,000 in the sale of state and 
county rights in addition to ee 
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illustrations. Write for it today. 






























Ellis E de t! 
nee ~ on cheap lamp oil than other 


ore poweron 
Falso operate successfully on distillate, 
So ay of gasoline. 8 B oh enmen. most Caseestve welehae 
je; on ree wor ee ee 
Bu carbunizing, A — F—y-8 
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Grorsor udjastabte while ra one; fores-feed 


Have patent throttle, oller; 
and other exciusive 
2 Ponowing with New Mi ndels witht 


inulfler; ball-bearing 
Every gngin sent on 
for catalog, Engine 
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from ihe smallest to the highest grade, 
MONEY in hundreds of dollars daily. 


Finest appearing, easiest run- 
mM fi ete red. era inion eee 
ufactu orca a rs. 
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BUILDING AN EGG LAYING STRAIN 


How One Paying Poultry Farm is Managed 


By M. COVERDELL 
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White Indien Runner Duck flock at Cherrycroft, Fifty ducks layed 10,274 eggs in one year 


T was midwinter when I received a commission to spy out 
the land and see if there were any honest-to-goodness 
youltry farms within reach of my farm—places where one 

might secure the material essential to a good story for in- 
struction and inspiration. 

“Get next to the real poultryman—the fellow who makes 
his flock support*him, instead of his supporting a pet flock 
and hustling his living from some other source.” Such were 
my orders, and at first opportunity I sallied forth. Having 
heard of a poultry plant near a city out in the state of Ne- 
braska, I headed for there. 

After leaving the electric line passing thru the thrifty little 
suburb, a drive of two miles by automobile brought me to my 
quarry, where Mr. J. W. Welch, owner of “‘Cherrycroft,”’ gave 
me the glad hand on his twenty-acre poultry farm. 

As I entered the house of mine host, I had but to glance 
around to convince myself that I had found the real thing in 
poultry-keeping—judging from appearances, 

“Mr. Welch,” I ventured, “I came here to learn 
pay; if poultrying is profitable.” 

‘Hens pay when they lay,’”’ remarked Mr. Welch with twink- 
ling eyes, “‘and it is our business to see that they lay. I wouldn’t 
trust a hen any farther than I’d trust some hired hands I’ve 
had around. They require watching. They need persuasion 
—and even compulsion.. .You’ve got to make ’em work for 
you, or they just loaf around and eat their heads off.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you force your hens to lay?” 
was my next interrogation. “I might find it rather difficult 
to persuade some of our readers that hens will lay except just 
whenever they feel disposed—whenever they want to.” 

“There is no particular secret about it. What I’ve done, 
anybody could do,” replied my host. “In the first place, | 
have bred up a heayy laying strain. You understand that a 
breed can be improved by selection, no matter how specialized 
that breed may be.” 

Developing an Egg-Producing Flock 

“Then you follow regular and systematic methods, Mr. 
Welch, in establishing and maintaining a strain of heavy egg- 
producers?” 

“Most assuredly, I do,” was the quick reply. ‘‘If I should 
attempt to breed for fine feathers and egg production in a 
single strain, failure would claim me for its own. Specialize!— 
that’s my motto, year in and year out.” 

“And by specializing, you mean that you—” I led on. 

‘Select “and breed toward the highest standard,” finished 
Mr. Welch. “Just now (Dee. 14th) a close watch is kept on 
all hens and pullets that are laying best. These are separated 
from the other poultry and transferred to the colony houses, 


if hens 


Strings of different 


colors of these strings determine into which pen a certain 
individual belongs for the breeding season. Each hen then is 
given a number corresponding to the number of a leg band 
she wears from that time on, and we trap-nest thru the heaviest 
laying season, keeping individual records.” 

“Some people might think that considerable trouble to take 
with poultry,” I suggested. 

He smiled in a sort of half-patronizing manner. “Quite 
likely,” he agreed; “‘but let us consider the advantages of such 
a system. First, it keeps the ‘star boarders’ culled out pretty 
closely, which gives us a high egg average for the flocks. This 
means a clear profit on ever fowl, above the cost of feed. Then, 
by persistently adding to our flocks some cockerels from high 
producing strains, we not only increase the number of : 
(and consequent profits) from our flocks, but the endeel 
permanently raised.” 

“And would this prove practical with our farmer readers?”’ 
I pressed. 

“T can’t see why it wouldn’t,” was the prompt reply. “It’s 
a puzzle to me, why farmers will continue to buy the very best 
of breedmg stock and cull so closely among their herds of 
hogs, horses and cattle, when they pay so little attention to 
the improvement of their poultry flocks. Trap-nesting, selec- 
tion and the infusion of some egg producing blood into a flock 
thru a high grade cockerel from an egg producing strain, 
would increase the egg yield on the farm one-half, perhaps 
more, even among ‘mongrel’ fowls.” 

Feed an Important Factor 

“You would not have me leave the impression that you 
rely solely on selection and breeding for egg production, would 
you Mr. Welch?” I asked. 

“Not for a moment!” he hastened to assure me. The longest 
and strongest pedigree in the world won’t fill the egg basket 
without proper feed. It’s feed, feed, feed, and breed, breed, 
breed, that turns the trick in poultry-keeping.”’ 

We were passing on down among the main poultry buildings 
now, and I was looking about me approvingly. The home had 
every comfort and convenience. The out buildings were 
substantial, tho not too elaborate for practical use. 

“Maybe you think I inherited this layout?” my host re- 
marked, noticing my curious gaze. 

“Some do, you know,” I observed. But it seems different 
in this case. How did you come to get into the poultry game?” 
Starting at the Bottom 

As I put the above question, my host seemed lost in silent, 
backward reflection for a moment, then answered: 

“In the first place, I like chickens as a horseman or a cattle- 
man likes his particular kind of animal.’’ “Then this is a 
hobby?” I asked. 
“A hobby?—yes,”’ 





colors around the 
legs of the birds, 
enable us to form 
a good idea of the 
laying qualities of 
individuals.”’ 

“But do you not 
believe in trap- 
nesting, Mr. 
Welch?”’ I in- 
quired. 

“Certainly,’’ he 
responded, quickly. 
‘I’m coming to 
that part. When 
these layers again 
are separated into 
breeding pens, a 
little later on, the 





stove heating two rooma, 
14 x 14 and a cool exervise room 14 x 14, 


These runways have fences four feet high. 





Front house—Brooder house, capacity 6000 chicks under four mammoth brooder stoves, each 
Divided into eight rooms 14 x 14. 
Four runways not shown in this picture are _— 
ed, one for each lot of chicks, into which chicks run when large enough to be let out o 
When the chicks are large enough to fly over this 
fence the fences are raised and the chicks allowed to range in the cornfield. 
and excellent scratching ground and they rustle their own meat foods to a great extent. Re- 
movable roosts and dropping boards are placed in this brooder house and the pullets allowed to 
stay there until fully matured before being placed in the laying house in the rear. 
house is of the open front type 30 x 100 ft. with double floors, lap sides and ends. 
curtains to keep out snow and rain are the only protection in the front of the house 


was his reply; 
“because I like it. 
“Mrs. Welch,also 
was fond o 
chickens. Some 
‘scrub’ hens were 
bought to set (and 
who ever saw a 
scrub hen that 
wasn’t a better 
setter and eater 
than any other 
kind?) We bought 
eggs from the best 
bred-to-lay strains 
of white Leghorns; 
my wife took 
charge of the 
Continued on page 116 





Each stove has a heated room 
doors. 
This provides shade 


The laying 
Burlap 








My FREE Book Tells How Thousands Make 


JIM ROHAN, President 


"In 25 world’s greatest matches Belle City won with perfect hatches™ 


Learn how World's Championship 

Prize Winners make their big hatch- 

ing increases and big cash profits. 

You can do the same as easily as they 

do. They tell you how in my big Free 

Book ‘‘ Hatching Facts’’—their own ex- 

perience in their own words—with 100 actual 
photographs of prize-winning hatches. 

Users of myBelle City win championships every 

year in competition with ‘users of all other 

makes—many never having used an incubator 


City 


“*An outfit made for hatching that there's no such thing as matching” 


But better than the 25 World’s 
Championships is the big hatching 

success and big profit-paying success 

of hundreds of thousands of users of 

my Belle City in all parts of the country. 

402,000 in use. 

In my big Free Book, ‘‘Hatching Facts,’ I 

‘aanecyare for your information, many letters 
rom users in every community telling their experience 
—the most profitable record of poultry success you can 

have. Write for the book. Besides the valuable pointers 

which the winners give you, the book contains full descrip- 
tion~all facts—procfs—particulars about 


Incubators 


and Brooders 
Soe oats Ee Octke 


The book showsthat my Belle City has everything worth having in and on an incabator—copper tank—double disc 
self-regulator, safety — double 
d 


walls and double door an 
space all over, with roomy nursery 
and strong egg tray. ‘“Tycos’’ ther- 
mometer, egg tester, sun hinge burn- 
er, funnel—everything you need, in- 
cluding valuable instruction book 
on operating, hatching and care of 
chicks. The book tells you all about 
my World Famous double walledtop 
heat Belle City Brooder guaranteed 
rcentage of chicks 
ing companion to 


Get My $1300.00 
Gold Offers 


With the Free Book comes my 
$1300.00 Gold Offers for the season 
now beginning. Conditions so easy 
anyone may receive biggest pay. 


Learn how I paid one Belle City user 
$156.25—another $50.00—two others each 
$45.00— many others from $33.00 down. 


Get the book. With it comes my ten-year 
personal —— a > low 
price —same as last year—freight prepaid 
—1,2, 3 months’ home test—everything. 


Learn how thousands have made big 
hatches and cash profits with my 25 Times 
World’s Champion Belle City Incubator— 
how my World Famous BelleCity Brooder 
saves the chicks and raises the highest 
percen: ow you can make the most 
money out of poultry this year whether 
you go intoit on a large or small scale. 


“Simply beats the dickens 
How it hatches out the chickens” 


every time—a 


Incubator. 


to raise largest pe 
tt 


my World’s Champion 


This is the kind of hatching outfit that has 
maceall these wonderful Belle City records, 
the very same kind of hatching outfit that I 
will send you if you decide to own a Belle 
City and join the profit makers. 
of all see my Free Book. It costs you 
nothing but a postal, Write me today for 
book, ‘Hatching Facts.” Jim Rohan, Pres, 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
— BoxF42, Racine, Wis. 


ead air 


Get MyFree Book 
“Hatching Facts” 


Great big colored pictures you an 
exact idea of this wonde hatching 
outfit— in use—the kind used by 
all the Belle City World’s Champiorship 
Winners—the kind used by the U. S&S, 
Government, Department of the 
Interior—the kind used by 
Agricultural Colleges— 

“st incubates in all 

the states”’—the 





elle City 


kind that wop 
the gold- 
lined silver 
“Tycos"’ cup 
—the kind that 
will give you 
hatches that 
will be 

of the i that 
will win big success 
and cash its 

ind that 


But first 


you—the 
will put you into the 
lass 


i h 
from the start will 








make you cackle with joy. 
me 





Don’t let this big opportunity slip. Write me today 


Write today. 
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SUCCESS WITH INCUBATORS 


Bp W. E. VAPLON 


ENTY incubators in a 
years ago I different location. 
bought my The same may be 

first incubator, a said of ventilation. | 


Do farmers’ 
flocks usually sup- 
ly the best eggs 
or hatching? Some- 
times I think so. 
But on the farm 
molting hens and 
pullets,are fed alike, 
which does not 

ractically all the agree with our pre- | 
leading breeds; all vious statement. 
of a kind in a machine, or mixed; have How many pullets on the farm lay all 
placed machines in living rooms and cellars |winter? How many hens get more than 
and special incubator cellars; have read a bare maintenance ration? I am not 
and keep on file practically all bulletins | arguing a case, only suggesting some- 
issued by the various experiment stations. | thing for your careful consideration. If 
Needless to say I am keenly interested in | it takes three eggs to provide a chicken; 
the subject of incubators and incubation. | if one-half the chickens that are hatched 
I have visited hundreds of poultry plants | die in infancy; if it takes eleven eggs to | 
in many of the states between Indiana! produce a laying pullet, something is 
and California, also the experiment sta- | wrong. Let’s not put all the blame on the 
tions of seven states, yet there are many | incubators. Do not destroy the rules given 
things I do not know about how to hatch by the manufacturers uitil you have bet- 
chicks by artificial incubation. |ter ones te follow. Let’s keep careful 

I do not know why chicks die in the record of each hatch or aitempted hatch 
shell; too much or too little moisture, too | and so hei» correct. conditions and make 
rapid evaporation, variation in tem them as iavorable as possible. ‘ 
ture, improper location of incubators, too! The oullet will always lay the 
high altitude, and a dozen other causes, | priced eggs; so long as the hen will not do 
are given as reasons, and sometimes the | 8°, why not devote more effort to promot- 
b ing stock is blamed. One or several |ing her health and reserve ter as the 
of these factors may influence one hatch, | breeder, making hen and pullet tulfill their 
and some other factor may effect the next | peculiar mission, and not try to force 


two hundred size. 
Since then I have 
used more than a 
dozen different 
makes and sizes, 
in all sorts of places 
and under many 
different conditions. 
I have used eggs of 


















hatch. My opinion is that the stock | either todo both. _ 
furnishing the eggs is most often to blame | { am afraid all this is not very encourag- 
for poor hatches. ing and that I am not very definite in my | 


An Interesting Experiment 


I have long wanted to try this experi- 
ment: ‘To turn loose on free range, under 
natural conditions affording shelter, grass, 
water, seeds and grains, several pairs of 
Leghorns; these fowls should be made to 
take care of themselves, should never 
be molested or be in any way confined; it 
should be the survival of the fittest, and 
if in the course of a few years any survive, 
their eggs should be tried out in hatching. 
I wonder what percentage of eggs would 
be fertile; I wonder what percentage of 
fertile eggs would hatch; I wonder what 
percentage of chicks hatched, given proper 
care, would live. 

How many poultrymen feed molting 
hens and growing and laying pullets the 
same rations in the same quantity? I 
wonder what would happen if dairymen 
would give the dry cow in the herd the 
same quantity of feed he gives his milkers 
for m.ximum production. 
hen that is not laying suould be fed as is 
the dry cow, a maintenance, not a heavy 
ration. Shall we expect eggs from this 
over-fat, pampered hen to give us strong, 
livable chicks? But suppose she were 
made to scratch and dig and hunt for her 
living, going thru the molt as the wild hen 
must, naturally and gradually, coming 
back to the lay in the natural laying and 
hatching season, would she produce any 
bet ter chicks? 

Or shall we expect best: results from the 
pullet, forced by stimulants and overfeed- 


ing to lay several months before the hatch- | 


ing season? Shall we met natural re- 
sults under extremely artificial conditions? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that nature 
demands pay for violating her laws? 
Hatching isa drying down process. Too 
much applied moisture may be,detrimental. 
Too much ventilation may cause too 
rapid evaporation. The amount of mois- 
ture applied by one successful operator 
may be too much or too little in the case 


of bis neighbor using the same make of 


The molting | 


‘information on incubation, but I am not 
trying to tell anyone how to succeed with 
incubators except to repeat: Follow the 
rules laid down by the manufacturer who 
knows inore alout his particular machine 
| than does anyone else; ape a clean 
| place of uniform or nearly uniform tem- 
| perature for the machine; keep the air in 
this place pure and sweet; keep the breed- 
ing stock vigorous and healthy by compel- 
jing exercise, by furnishing clean quarters, 
by sensible methods of feeding, usm 
| preferably tvo or three year old hens an 
| cocks in the breeding pen. 











Doubtless thousands of persons who 
keep a few fowls and depend upon the 
scraps from the kitchen constituting the 
greater portion of the food required to 
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FIRST 
Semi-Indirect 
Light 
Using Gasoline 
This modern, artistic, eye- 


resting illumination can 


now be had with the 





Hollow Wire System 


Beautiful lamps and fixtures 
combined with the wonderful efficiency, 
economy and convenience of *“*SUN™ 
Light. Anyone can install and operate it, 
Simik.: styles for gas and electricity. 
Now Styles of Direct Lamps 
Gravity Lamps, Also 
Get the Free “Sun” Light Book, 
liberal t-rms to agents, special pre- 
mium offer. Do this TO-DAY 
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|sustain them, are unaware of the danger | Xcuirea "ea 


| there is in feeding salt food to pouliry. 
A very little salt is known to be bealth- 


ful for fowls, but if they receive more than | $2 %an 


a very small portion, such aa might be 
found in over-sallel victuals, or in scraps 
into which some accidentally spilled sult 
had been thrown, it will cause the hens to 
| die, or if not sufficient to cause death, they 
will be apt to moult and loose their 
feathers out of session. 

Some poulti'y keepers who understand 
just the quantity a hen can stand without 
damage, will feed a little salt early in 
autumn to cause the hens te moult arly, 
so as to insure eggs during the ear!; winter 
months when eggs are scarce. This prac- 
tice is dangerous unless thoroly understood. 

Little chicks should have no salt at all 
until they are more than half grown. 
Instances are known where chicks were 
kept in a barrel laid on its side, with the 
hen inside, apd the chicks ull died within 
a few hours. Investigation revealed the 
fact that the barrel used for a coop had 
been a salt barrel well cleaned, and yet 
there was enough salt left to kill the ent:re 
brood.—J. ‘T. 'T 
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COLEMAN CAS LANTERN 

burns its own gas. Gives 300 candle 

nf sea ges, at blow oot or 

for five years. Ask your dealer--if not 
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CHICKEN HINTS 

Early chickens pay for more reasons 
than one. An important reason is that the 
eggs from which they are hatched come | 
from the best layers in the flock, not from | 
the drones, and the chickens will have an 
inborn tendency to become good, early | 
layers. Keep a record of the hens that lay 
during the winter months; and, when the 
hatching season comes, relect eggs only | 
from the good winter layers. 

Purebred poultry costs no more to raise 
than to maintain a flock of mixed birds or 
scrubs of the same numbers; yet the pure- 
breds usually lay better and are just as 
good or better meat birds. ‘They are more 
uniform in size; their eggs sell better for 
hatching purposes. 

Fowls require a warm, well ventilated 
house; but they must not be cuddled too 
much. A little exercise in the dry cold air 
is beneficial and makes them more capable 
to resist diseases. 

The floor of the chicken house should be 
of cement or some material capable of 
resisting rats. The roof should not allow 
rain or snow to go thru, as a damp house 
causes a sickly flock. 

Put the hen that wants to “set” in a 
coop by herself and where there is nothing 
to sit on. It is better tc have her where 
she can see the rest of the flock. Give her 
enough to eat and plenty of fresh water 
and she will soon be ready to lay again. 
Do not abuse her. Inhumane treatment 
does not pay. 

Chickens pay well for the proper care 
and gentle treatment. 

Bran, wheat, and oats are excellent feed 
for laying hens; corn alone is too fattening. 

They should have plenty of green feed: 
cabbages, beets, turnips. They will eat | 
potato peelings if taught t» do so while 
young. In the summer time pull the 
young and tender weeds in the garden 
while the dew is on and feed them to the 
hens; it pays. Save the egg shells, dry 
them and break up into small particles for | 
the laying hens; they will not acquire the 
habit of eating eggs, if care is used in 
crushing the shells. They should have 
plenty of sand and broken clam shells to 
run to. 

Always give them plenty of clean drink- 
ing water; but in the winter the chill 
should be taken off. It is a good plar to 
occasionally remove all drinking water 
from the coop and in its place give the 
chickens water in which a small quantity 
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Extra Money for Farmers 





and for Farmers Wives too 
1000% Profit Yearly 


Every shrewd man or woman on the farm is going to 
answer this ad or lose many dollars this year. Send no stamps 
nor money. Simply mail a postal card with your name and 
address. We will send you free the evidence to prove the Sure 
Hatch Incubator is the biggest money-maker on the farm. 


Thousands of others are getting this big money—you, too 
can doit. It’seasy. We show you how with this won jerful 
money-making 
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$2,000,000 and 18 Som Experience 


have gone into this 1916 Sure Hatch. It is superbly built. 
Requires only a smallspace. Justa little corner somewhere around 
the house. Takes but little attention and time. First thing you 
know you’ve got a big hatch of strong, sturdy chicks. 


Pays For Itself Freight Paid; FixturesFree 


The money you pay for the Incue , We pay the freight anywhere on 
bator comes back to you in a few both the Incubator and Free Fixtures. 


weeks with a nice profit besides, suites See ve ave ewrescnree f 
The safe way is the Sure Hatch way. gp jirit Level, Funnel "Egg Tester and 
For this sturdy Incubator will go on the great teacher of Poultry Raisin 

year after year making money for the Uncle Sam Poultry Book. §5 


you. Investigate our generous offer. write today for our illustrated 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Tells all about the superior constructed Sure Hatch Incubator and is 
brim full of interesting information on Poultry Raising and Poultry Pro/ ts. 
Don’t delay. Just send your name and address on a. postal, the Fook 
comes free, Early hatches pay best. Address 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 








of permanganate of potash has been 
dissolved. The above precautions and well 
ventilated coops, with lots of sunshine 
have a tendency to keep the flock in zood 
condition and free from chicken diseases 
The fowls should have plenty of exercise 
in the way of scratching in sand and chaff, 
or they will not lay well. 

Use kerosene on scaly legs; it will invari- 
ably cure them, if the tissues of the leg have 
not become involved.—W. P. P. 


THE DIRT FLOOR 
There is difference of opinion as to which 
kind of floor is best for poultry houses. 
In my opinion, if given proper attention, 
a dirt floor comes nearer pleasing the hens 
than floors of either board or concrete. 
If a brick or concrete wall ie built entirely 
around the house, and the wall filled until | 
the floor is ten or twelve inches above 
the ground outside, the building will not 
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There’s a Reason for These 
PHENOMENAL HATCHES 
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ve Incubators bring off Blue Ribbon 
py Hatcher like these because they ere built from best materials 
with latest improvements. Most consistent hatchers on the 
market. Biggest bargains. 
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only be rat-proof but damp-proof as well. 
Board floors must be raised at least 
eight or ten inches above the ground. This 
allows air to circulate underneath, which 
makes the house cold during winter 
months. Concrete floo are hard, cold | 
and damp, and must be covered with an | 
inch or two of soil or sand. Concrete and | 
board floors are easily cleaned, but unless 
cleaned often they quickly become {oul | 
and unsanitary. On the other hand, a dirt 


floor will take up moisture from the drop- 
pings, and need not be cleaned, other than 
once a year.—T. Z. R. 
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FOR BIG 155 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Genuine California Redwood. Hundreds of dead air cells to 
protect eggs against sudden changes. Perfect Copper Hot 
Weter Heating System,Double disc Temperature Regulator, 
Heavy Safety Lamp, Double Doors, 
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CARING FOR BROODER CHICKS 


Successful Brooding by Artificial Methods 


By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


or coop. The important points to 





Pir of chicks which 
are strong and healthy when 
they leave the shell are so 
spoiled in the rearing that they never 
yield a profit. Tho no one method is 
best for all places, conditions, and 
climates, the heavy loss of chicks is 
entirely unnecessary. Chicks do not 
need codcling, but changes in their 
food, temperature of their sleeping 
quarters, etc., must be made very 
gradually and especially must the 
tempering-off process in heat be 
cam.tiously managed. 








consider in selecting a heated brooder 
are its arrangements for supplying 
a constant uniform temperature, 
constant change of air without direct 
drafts, sufficient light and space for 
proper exercise. The more conven- 
ient the equipment otherwise, the less 
the labor of caring for the flock. 
Indoor brooders are designed for use 
where they will be protected from the 
weather. Outdoor brooders are wind- 
proof and rain-proof. Until the 
season is so well advanced that 








The first week in the chick’s life 
is its most critical period, the gravest 
dangers being chillin , crowding and 
overfeeding. Se om, Bete in warm houses require less fuel 
than outdoor brooders; but, whatever the style of brooder, « 
om general rule for temperature is eighty-five degrees the 

rst week, eighty the second, seventy-five to eighty the third, 
seventy the fourth, sixty the fifth, fifty the sixth and thereafter 
about forty if any artificial heat is used. 

After the sixth week the chickens should have large yards or 
free range and they may then be fed entirely by hoppers con- 
taining grains, bran, dry mash, charcoal, grit and beef scraps. 
If time permits, it pays to give them one feed a day of soaked 
or sprouted grain—oats, wheat or barley—but they are no 
longer brooder chicks. 

If chicks are artificially raised, they should stay in the nursery 
of incubator (or in some warm spot if hatched t y hens) for the 
first thirty-six hours, the heat being very gradually reduced to 
ninety degrees after the first twelve hours, and lowered another 
five degrees in the following twelve so that there will be no 
sudden change of temperature when they are removed to the 
brooder. If the weather is extremely cold, it is well to put a 
hot water bottle in the bottom of the basket in which they are 
to be transferred to the brooder, covering the bottle with blanket 
or burlap and also covering the chicks with a light cloth. 

The brooder should have ample litter, cut clover or alfalfa 
being excellent as they provide considerable food as well as 
scratching material. This litter should be renewed twice a 
week and the brooder well cleaned. Once in ten days a good 
di.infectant should be used, care being taken that this purifier 
is not one whose fumes make breathing difficult for the chicks. 

l‘\ere are many successful brooders on the market, heated 
and . therwise.. Practically any one of them will give satisfac- 
tion 1 common sefise is used in managing it. Preferably the 
warme *t place should be in the center and the heat overhead 
but success has beef attained with all sorts and conditions of 
machines, including firéléss brooders from two galvanized iron 
tubs. Of course, better equipment lessens the labor; and better 
stock, better methods and better equipment would reduce losses 
toa minimum. But there are comparatively few farm flocks 
whose owners think it possible to have first class conveniences, 
because they do not realize that the increase in expenditure 
would be out-weighed by the increase in profits. The success 
of the average pouiiry yard is determined by success in raising 
healthy birds and many losses are directly traceable to ram- 
shackle outfits doing duty in brooding chicks. Whether raised 
by nens or brooder, poor equipment makes real success difficult, 
but under no circumstances does it make it impossible tho it 
always adds to the waste of material and labor. The losses with 
hen brooded chicks are greater than with properly managed 
brooders, chiefly because of the hen’s natural idiocy. 

Better Than a Hen 

Poultry raising on a large scale is dependent upon artificial 
methods. The more modern machines almost automatically 
care for the chicks, furnishing properly regulated heat, perfect 
ventilation day and night, room for exercise, feed within reach 
and every convenience to facilitate labor. These vary in size 
from those designed to accommodate a couple of dozen chicks 
up to the immense hot water brooding systems which will care 
for thousands at atime. But even the homemade contrivance 
which is heated with a lantern or a hot water jug will successfully 
raise chickens indoors, tho these emergency affairs require more 
skill on the part of the care-taker and so add to the ber cost 
that they are not practical on a large scale. Fireless brooders 
depend for successful operation on retaining the natural heat of 
the chicks, which complicates the ventilation problem, as pure 
fresh air must be supplied to the sleeping quarters and supplied 
without any danger of drafts. Not less than a dozen or more 
than fifty chicks should ever be placed in a fireless brooder, and 
the bottom should have an abundance of bedding material. 
At best the inexperienced person will have trouble with a fireless 


in very cold weather, unless the brooder stands in a warm house 


ground is ready for planting, it is well 
- to use outdoor brooders under cover, 
at least in open sheds. Colony 
houses are still better, as the brooders may be later removed 
and the chickens raised to maturity in the house to which they 
are accustomed. 

Many use colony houses with bottom covered with netting to 
exclude rats and filled in to a height of five or six inches above 
ground level, installing several hovers in the house side by side. 
If well made, such adaptable hovers may be used without other 
brooders in any colony house in which the temperature does not 
drop below twenty degrees above zero. If the building is cooler 
than this it is safer to make a muslin frame inclosure for each 
hover. Where several broods are hovered in one building, it is 
necessary either to make temporary partitions for a couple of 
weeks or to watch chicks carefully to prevent their haddling 
together under a single hover. 

By any system of artificial brooding, it is necessary to watch 
them for a few days and teach them that warmth is under the 
hover, by pushing them under at frequent intervals, especially 
after feeding. They will soon learn to seek warmth when they 
need it. If they are found dozing in the sunlight, they should 
be driven under the hover as they may stand still after the sun 
moves on and leaves them in the shade; and sleep, rest and heat 
are their special needs for the first week. 

The chicks are a fair index as to correct temperature. If 
they are well spread over the floor under the hover, they are 
comfortable. If they get the habit of huddling, which they 
quickly learn if they are once chilled, they must be watched 
until broken of the dangerous trick. 

Wherever possible, the sun should shine on the brooder a 
few hours each day. If the hover can be removed and the sun 
fall directly on the brooder floor it will not only purify the ma- 
chine but give the chicks healthful vitality. There must never 
be the slightest tendency to dampness under the hover. 

With an outdoor brooder there should be a runway inclosed 
with one-inch mesh wire two feet high and covered with two- 
inch mesh, in order that the owner need have no anxiety about 
hungry cats and other enemies. Thirty lineal feet to the run 
makes a good exercise space for a brood of fifty chicks. One end 
of the netting may be fastened to a corner of the brooder cover- 
ing with a thin board or lath, the corners being fastened to 
small stakes driven into the ground with small nails driven in 
halfway and turned over. If the run is a couple of feet wider 
than the brooder, it is a good plan to drive double stakes close to 
the brooder and at the corner, thus forming grooves into which 
a board door may be slipped. The coarse-meshed top may be 
laced to the sides with strong twine. If the netting is thus 
attached to stakes with nails only partly driven in and turned, 
it may be taken from them and moved several times in a season, 
neatly rolled up and put away for winter and be practically as 
good as new at the end of its tenth season. 

The oftener chicks can be moved, the better for them and for 
the land. If they must be left continuously in one place, extra 
precautions as to fresh litter and perfect cleanliness are imper- 
ative, 

Chicks of different ages should not be brooded together. 
They should be given a chance to get out of the brooder at will 
and never be overheated. 

Young growing chicks need feed rich in the elements used in 
the formation of bone and muscle, as their first need of growth 
is a good frame on which to place fat. When the chick comes 
from the shell, the yolk of the egg is still in its abdomen, almost 
unchanged, and this will provide all the nourishment it requires 
in the first thirty-six hours. 

There are almost as many methods of feeding chicks as there 
are successful poultrymen, but they may be divided into three 
general classes, wet feed, raw feed and cooked feed. With 
proper attention, any one of these will give satisfaction but, if 
the feeding is to be managed by canstage hal rs, it is wisdom to 
avoid all wet feed, because there is a long chance that so much 
water will be added as to result in the soft, [Continued on page 112 












































= Quality, Workmanship, 
Dependability, Hatch- § 
ing Efficiency, Ease of 
Operation, Weight and Du- 
rability Considered This 
No. 9 ‘“‘Successful’’ Incubator, at 


7 ha Capacity 
240 Eggs. 
Is the Greatest Incubator 
Bargain of the Season 





$ 





Six Other Sizes, From 60 $ 
Up to 312 Eggs as Low as 


All Incubators Have the Hotwater, 
Pure Copper Pipes, Heating System 


Fe cant 


a a 
 .\ Here’s My Best Offer In 
21 Years of Experience 


Write Me At Once 


am making this season on 
* Successful”” Incubators and 
Brooders. Now is the time 
to start your hatches with 
the big king of them all in 


Write Today 





20 Big, Strong Points for Success 


12 —Case non-warpable. 


4—I personally guarantee that the 
*“Successful’’ Incubators will > 
larger and stronger chicks and a 
larger percentage than any other 
incubator when operated under the 
same conditions. 

2—My remarkably low price offers 
with high quality. 

B—The only h ‘cher that heats the 
colder edges of the body first. 
4—Round corners on tank, civing 
faster current, more heat, eyen reyu- 


S— Heaviest copper tank used on any 
incubator. 

@—Only one scientifically ventilated. 
Admits cold air at center of top. 
Does not create draft which dries out 
eggs. 

7 —Safety attachment on lamp burner 
—-provides absolute protection from 


doors — through which thermometer 
may be seen. 

@—Combination waier thermostat 
regulator. 

20—The only machine guaranteed 
with a guaranty that guarantees and 
evades no issue. 

414 —Built like a refrigerator. 





13—Weighs more. 

14—Costs less per pound. 
2S—Strongest, most durable egg 
trays. 

46—Nursery under egg trays. The 
greatest feature applied to artificial 
incubation. 

47—Detachable legs, allowing ma- 
chine to be stored in very smail space, 
48—The only incubstor in the world 
cabinet made. 

19—Simple, effective application of 
moisture when necessary. 
20—Adijustable thermometer. Never 
necessary to open doors or puil out 
the trays to read temperature. Ther- 
mometer is stationary ; Chicks Cannot 
knock it over. 


came incubator with two glass Poultry Lessons Free 


Easily worth $25 or more. 
20 lessons in all, the real gen- 
uine down -to-brass- tacks 
facts that explain everything 
just as you wantit. Free to 
everyone buying a “Success- 
ful” Incubator or Brooder. 












Famous little booklet 


“Proper Care and F. 
cents. ie peu Stn Raden un Write for le 
stock and eggs of all the varieties—tand and water fowls. 


A IMME = mm hk<— IKE ME MA 


SAAN NNN ANA yng aca ow | HF NO 


for Full. Details 


EVER before have I been 
able to equal the offer I 


41.S. GILCREST 
President 


Life Member American 
Poultry Association 


quality—built with heavy copper tank, the 
heaviest on any incubator made; leak-proof 
and wear-proof tank construction and un- 
beatable case. In short, every one of the big 
quality features that have made “‘Successful’”’ In- 
cubators the pride of successful poultry raisers in 
all parts of the country. Read my guarantee, and 
the 20 Big Points for success and write me for full 
details on this remarkable quality and price offer. 


|} SUCCESSFUL 


incubators and Brooders 


GUARANTEE—tThe Strongest, Most 
Liberal Ever Offered on an Incubator 


O strong is my confidence in these machines 

that I offer you the “Successful” Incubators 
and Brooders under the following most liberal 
GUARANTEE. This is the strongest guarantee 
under which any machine of this kind has ever 
been sold, viz.—You may try the machine ordered 
two, three, four or five times and if after that test 
you are not perfectly convinced our machine is as 
represented or entirely satisfactory, you have the 
privilege to return it and we refund the money. 



































Remember that back of these 
machines there are 21 years of 
success. They have — economical, dependable and 
roductive of dig hatches of sturdy, healthy chicks. Now 
s the time to start big profit making hatches. Send at 
once for full details. 
5. S. GILCREST, President and General Manager 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 
464 Second Street Des Moines, lowa 


Address 
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GOOD PROFIT FROM GEESE) Shoemakers 


By ARTHUR REED 


HEN I 
started 
raising 
geese, four years 
ago, I had no 


thought of ever 
raising them on a 
large scale and did 
not expect them to 
pay me more than a 
small profit. I 
started with geese 
as all beginners 
should start—in a 
small way. I made 
my start with five 
pairs of the Emb- 
den variety, paying 
$20 for them. The 
geese were several 
years old and good 
breeders. I bought 
them from a farmer 
who was about to 
sell them on the 
market, hence paid 
no fancy price altho 
they were purebred 
fowls. The first 





t feed of corn 
and wheat twice 
each day. In the 
winter corn is the 
ideal feed for them. 
The ~~“ orold 
geese, re house: 1 
Pratenby thirty feet 
house that was for- 
merly a hen house, 
but which is now a 
goose house. The 
growing fowls are 
housed in ten by 
twenty foot open- 
front sheds. The 
sheds are made 
without floors and 
the fronts are 
covered with poul- 
try netting to keep 
out marauding 
animals. During the 
first several weeks 
after they are 
hatched the gos- 
lings are kept in 
the brooder, or im 

a small coop with 


two years I raised over a hundred young | the hen that hatched ‘ta All of the 


geese. About half of them were sold, 
the money received for them was almost 
$100. But I have no way of knowing what 


and | houses are in a half-acre field that is fenced 


in with poultry wire, and when it is not 
desired to have them at large the geese 


my expenses were because I kept no /|are confined to this field. 


account of the feed fed them. I believe, 
however 
side of the le <dger. 

In the first two years after I started 
raising geese [ gained much valuable ex- 
perience. One of the things I learned is 
that geese are not chickens. 
like chickens or other farm fowls, they | 
mate up in pairs. Therefore there must 
be as many ganders as layers or the eggs 
will not hatch. They require much range 
and during the summer months thrive 
better on grass, bugs, and insects than on 
anything else. The amount of grass a 
flock of bwenty-bve geese will pick in a 
day would not be be lie ved by anyone who 
has not seen them doing it. I also learned 
that three or four year old fowls make the 
best. breeders. 

All my goslings were hatched and raised 
by the geese at first, but I found that the | 
number of eggs laid by each goose in a 


season. was limited, and for this reason it | 


is desirable to set the eggs under hens or in 
an incubator and keep the geese laying as 
long as possible. Most of my _goslings 
are now hatched either by a broody hen or 
in an incubator. 

Begins to Keep Records 


At the beginning of my third year rais- | 
elimimated the element of | side lines ort most farms pay. 


ing geese 


that the figures were on the right easily the goslings are raised. 


It was actually a surprise to me how 
They are 
| very hardy from the first, and are subject 
to few of the diseases that so often play 
havoe with a promising flock of young 
ichicks. It is almost impossible to dis- 


Firstly, un- | tinguish the sex of young geese until well 


me n. ‘The easiest way to tell the sex is 

by the difference in the call, the call of the 
male being louder and coarser than that of 
the female. 

Last year I had thirty-five pair of breed- 
ers and raised two hundred young geese. 
Like the year before I fattened them be- 
fore selling them. I received 16 cents a 
pound for them, live weight; the average 
price was a little more than $1.50 each. 
I also disposed of thirty old fowls, at an 
average price of $2 each. My receipts for 

ithe year, all from the sale of geese, were 
$407. My expense account showed a total 
of $189. My profit for the year was $218 

My geese were sold to the local dealer at 

first, but I soon found that I could 

several cents per pound more for them by 
shipping to a commission merchant in one 
of the large cities. I no longer sell any of 


them locally unless I am offered the city | 


price for them. 


Two hundred dollars a year is more than | @ 
But anyone 


chance by starting to keep accounts of all | who imagines that all that is necessary 
the feed that was fed them, and of all to make this amount yearly from geese 


receipts, so that I would know just how 
much, if any, profit I made. That year 
I had twenty pairs of breeders, and suc- 

ceeded in raising a total of one hundred | 
and eighty young geese 
of them and sold the rest. About ten days 
before I sent them to market they were 
confined to a ten by twenty foot open-front 


I retained thirty | 


fattening shed and fed all the corn they | 


would eat twice each day, with a wet mash | 
composed of equal p: rts corn, oats chop, 
and middlings at noon. The result was an 
increase of about one 
weight of the towls i received just $20 
more tor the one hundred and fifty geese I 
sold because [ first fattened them. My 
expenses for the year were $140; my 
receipts $255, leaving me a net profit of 
$115, 

During the summer months both old 
ind voung fowls, after they are abo 

ionths old, are fe d very little ZT n, 


it two 


ol 


is a large enough flock of them, is laboring 
'undera delusion. A little ex yerience is also 
| necessary and plenty of weak, 
CARING FOR BROODER CHICKS 
Continued from Page 110 





sloppy feed that is apt to cause bowel 
trouble 
wholesome, not sloppy. 

Whatever the method used, chicks must 
have plenty of pure water, preferably in 


ound each in the | earthenware or galvanized drinking foun- 


tains so made that the chicks cannot be- 
come draggled in it or soil it. Hoppers or 
slatted troughs of granulated charcoal 
granulated raw bone, chick-size grit and 
bran should be constantly before them, 

und small heaps of dry grain, chick food 
and beef scraps from which the coarser 
particles have been sifted. The chicks 
will scratch these piles into the litter, but 


The feed must be sweet and | 
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200 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls 
true to life. It tells all 
about ehickens, their 
prices, their care, 
eases remed: 
All about Ineubators, 
prices and operation. 


LAWN PARK’ C 


Saves Your Chicks =" 
» The Wire Park, k; which pulls out 


the =e ciate and ane 
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PEARL GRIT 

Not an a¢,@ 

healthier, better ing, fowls. 
Siena sudgwt 


for booklet. 
ae OHIO MARBLE OOMPANY 
8. Cleveland St, Pig 





k IT’S FREE! 


SendToday.Dept.3 ps tajestie Squab Co. Adel, Ia. 


KILL THE LICE 


Killer, 
Lousy hens cannot lay weil. 
weakly fertile eggs and sickly chicks. Then 
and mites will travel a mile to get at chic 
up and urge your neighbor to clean up, now. Use 
Lee’s Lice Killer. It’s easiest and best. No handling, 
dusting, dipping or greasing. Sold everywhere. Full 
DEO. Mi catalog and 400 Lest book free. 


H. LEE CO., 425 Lee Big, Omaha, Neb, 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, ye ~- expert, 3522 Reefer Bidg. 





I have many times gone into poul- 
a yards where the owner said, 





Kansas City, Tey is giving awa y free a valu 
book an How to raluablg 
This book iL \sclenti&e facts on whi 

pe ob to 


te cent teas ees 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ingand a aay try industry. 
cents. We want 











-y 48 hours, 
No handling fowis. Vapors kill 
Insects. Big 


-— 4 back itittaibe Toned 
FREE. Agents Wanted 


W. H. METZGER MFG CO.. Dept. 61, QUINOY, JLLINOIS. 
CONKEY SAYS:— 


Don’t Worry—Roup isn’t so bad when have 
Conkey’s Roup Remedy han Give it in the 
drinking water. 25c and $1. 4s ‘your dealers 
or oF postpaid. Conkey Co., “Covent, 


Bee Supplie 











Five per cent discount 
allowed on orders sent in 
this month. Write for 


catalog.Clemons Bee Supply Co..1290 Grand Ave..Kansas City, Ze. 














the exercise of so scattering and subse-| 
quently finding it is good for them. | 


oe is the labor saving 
method. With dry grain combinations 
always before them, chicks grow all the 


time. 

Very gradually one may begin to feed 
such vegetable food as potatoes and beets 
cut into large pieces at which they can 
pick. By the end of the first week it 
should be safe to give them all the raw 
vegetable they will eat up clean during 
the day. If they have no grass run, the 
quantity of such vegetables which they 
will eat is surprising. Hopper-fed chicks 
especially need raw vegetables or green 
feed of some sort to balance the concen- 
trated feed, and varying the diet increases 
the appetite of all chicks. If they have the 
proper kind of food, the more they eat the 
better, as this is the material from which 
their bodies are to be built. Such grains 
as whole wheat and cracked rice, boiled 
soft and almost dry but not so stirred as 
to break the grains, give variety to the 
ration. The nearer whole the grains are, 
the better. They should be well cooled, 
then sprinkled with a small amount of 
bone meal. Such supplementary feed may 
well be given two or three times a week. 

Early the second week, a little corn 
grits may be mixed with the chick feed. | 
A few days later it is well to add pinhead | 
oatmeal, finely cracked corn, steel-cut | 
oats and small hard red wheat. The chick 
feed may be very gradually reduced in 
quantity and these other grains increased, 
making the change almost imperceptibly 
but so steadily that by the seventh wee 
the ration is almost entirely composed of 
wheat, cracked corn, bran, beef scraps, 
vegetables and such green food as cab- 
bage, lettuce, etc. This dry-feed method, 
with green stuff, pure water and an 
occasional feed of sprouted grain, will 
make a chick start to grow at once and 
keep at it until full size; but some prefer 
not to use hoppers until the ninth week, 
previous to which time birds are fed four or 
five times a day. 

If lawn clippings are given young chicks, 
they must be finely cut or the chicks may 
become crop bound. It is safer to steam 
them, even when well cut, and their use 
for very young birds is of doubtful value 
at best. 

All feed and litter for chicks must be free 
from dampness. Many epidemics of white 
diarrhea are directly traceable to moldy 
scatterings from the hay mow. Other 
disturbances come from the habit of feed- 
ing sour milk, which contains organisms 
that assist in causing bowel trouble. If 


| 








bowels are already weakened, serious 
trouble will sometimes follow if only a little | 
sour milk is given. 

As soon as hay is out of the way, it is a 
good plan to put chicks in the meadow in 
bottomless coops which can be frequently 
moved. With water, grit, bran and other 
feed always before them and the oppor- 
tunity to chase grass hoppers from morn- 
ing to night, they will grow like weeds. 
And growing chicks are like moulting hens 
in that they can never overeat if given a 
variety of food and plenty of exercise. 
Thzy must be well fed from the first week 
to maturity, or they will never be profit 
makers. If their crops are empty in the 
morning, they are digesting their food | 
properly. 








A good homemade chick feed is com-| § 


posed of five parts of cracked wheat, two 
parts each of rolled oats and finely granu- 
lated beef scraps, one part each of finely 
eacked corn and broken rice, to whic 
» ch fine grains as kafir, buckwheat, etc., 
may be gradually added. 

4 good dry mash for chicks is made of 
twenty parts of bran, ten parts of mid- 
dlings, eight parts each of beef scraps, 
alfalfa meal and cut clover, fifteen parts 
each of cornmeal and ground oats, one 
part each of salt and charcoal. | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Ice Water And Corn 
Wont Make Winter Eggs 


UT Red Comb Meat Mash proves 
its title, “The Great Egg Maker,’ 
wherever it isused. And it costs you 
less than you could buy the materials for and 
mix them yourself. Sell your grain—buy 
Red Comb. Farmers and poultry keepers are making 
a fine profit from their flocks right now. Youcantoo, 
One farm woman writes that her hens paid a yearly 
profit of $3.06 each. Another that her hens lay all 
winter long. Hens conditioned on Red Comb took the 
spores international prize forcold weatherlaying. Join 
the profit makers. There iga Red Comb feed for every poultry purpose. Not excelledasa 
conditioner of market birds and show birds. Ask yourRedComb Dealer. Writeforvaluable 
free book ‘‘Feeding Poultry for Profit.’’ Written by six great poultry experts. Postal brings it 


EDWARDS & LOOMIS COMPANY,344J N. Elizabeth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Also 0 of the Famous Line of Red Horn Dairy Feeds 
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New Mankato 
Incubator 
eee ee Lasiest fo Run 


can’t tell you all aboutitin this advertise- 
ment. That's why we want you to write. Just a postal will 
do. We wil! send you big catalog containing many wonde 
offers and lots of information regarding the poultry 
business. You can't afford to be withovt this book. 


Get Quick Attention 


writing to the largest incubator company of the 
aes Ask any questions. Find out about the 
easiest incubator to operate that is made. Twenty 
years of success bekind it. Built of genuine Califor- 
nia redwood with three thicknesses of wallallaround 
lined with asbestos. Genuine copper heating system. 
Metalsafetylamp. Strong, well-madeegg tray. High 
nursery. Tested thermometer. Egg tester and every- 
thing you need. You can buy direct from the biggest 
feoubator factory in the Northwest. Thousands of 
successful users back the Mankato. 


Send Your Name 


That’s all we want. Don’t buy any incubator until 
you see the great offer we make this year. For 
years we have been getting ready to make 
the most wonderful incubator offer ever 


your name on a post card and Biggest eliaivas 
Write a Postal 


tee BABY GRAND INCUBATOR $5 


The greatest surprise ever offered poultry raisers of America. 
A scientifically correct, all-steel, life-time incubator at the lowest 
price ever made on a high grade hatching machine Simple, 


sanitary, low fuel cost, self regulating. 
Guaranteed toDo Workin 
Your Hands or Your Money Refunded 


The Baby Grand is not a toy but a business machine of 
first quality. 50-egg capacity—you can raise enough chickens 
to support the family. 
egnized worid 


Sent ptly the day order is received, 
standard for 34 by all post oy cupetan sil chaoeen ocld and oak 
years. We hold dircctions for operating. : 
ever 1,200 First Better write today, enclosing check or money order for 
Premiums, won | $5.00, and get an early start. 

Reliable Incubstor & Drooder Co. 


of curinesteters. | So Wa Myers, Pres. S:!"3's¢ Quincy, Mines 


of our Incubators. 
The farmer who neglects to read the advertisments in Successful Farming 
loses many valuable opportunities for saving money. 
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A PROFITABLE DUCK BUSINES 


How They Are Raised on a Commercial Scale 


By JOHN R. BROWN 





AISING 
R ducks on a 
big scale is 
a profitable busi- 


voiume in ail 
cases) ;shorts, two; 
shredded wheat, 
four ;pinhead oats, 
two; cornmeal, 





ness for the man 
who likes and 
understands it. 
Like dairying, 
cattle raising, 
cattle feeding, 
and grain farming, 
duck raising re- 
quires special in- 
formation and 
training. The 
inexperienced, if 
he wishes to en- 
gage in any line of 
farming, should 
begin on a small 
scale and gradu- 
ally work up to 
bigger things, 
thus feeling his 
way, so to speak, 
as he goes along. On the start he should make special effort to 
learn all he possibly can from successful men who have had 
experience, from farm papers, books, and experiment station 
bulletins. Not a stone should be left unturned until the busi- 
ness is mastered from the producingeas well as the selling end. 

I know a man who raises and markets 30,000 ducks a year at 
a handsome annual profit. He has been raising ducks on a com- 
mercial scale for twenty-five years, so he knows how, and he says 
that the one most important thing in connection with successful 
duck culture is to have strong, vigorous breeding stock. Anyone 
starting in the duck business by buying eggs should know to 
a certainty that they came from vigorous stock. 

It is not difficult to maintain strong breeding stock if a man 
will pay close attention to his business, for one needs to pick 
only about five — or less from the annual crop in order 
to keep up the breeding flock toa high standard, unless one 
wishes to increase his business. On the average a duck will 
lay 100 eggs a year from which, by exercising reasonable care, 
one can hatch 60 ducklings. 

I recently visited a duck and chicken ranch in Henry County, 
Missouri, that is operated in partnership by two young men. 
They have been in the poultry business less than two years 
and are operating on what they call a small scale; still last year 
they raised and fattened 5,000 ducks and 2,000 chickens on 
which they made a nice profit. They expect to double these 
numbers before two years more have elapsed and will then 
have a splendid business of their own. They are not using to 
exceed twenty acres of land, showing that the investment. neces- 
sary for such a plant is not large. The comparatively small 
capital required for a good sized poultry business is a matter 
of great importance to the young man with little capital. Most 
any young man who has had some experience in duck culture 
can, with a few hundred dollars in cash and a good business 
head on him, start a business of his own on a small scale and 
in a few y ars develop it into an excellent paying enterprise. 

With these points in mind, I wish to speak briefly of how these 
young men are raising ducks and chickens and why they are 
raising both kinds. The ducks are White Pekins and the chick- 
ens Barred Plymouth Rocks. No attempt is made to breed 
fancy birds from the standpoint of plumage. In other words, 
these men are not poultry fanciers. They are fattening both 
dueks and chickens for the market and eggs are incidental—a 
sort of by-product. 

Incubation 

The hatching period for ducks extends from January Ist to 
September lst—a period of nine months. The eggs are hatched 
in a large incubator containing twenty-four compartments, 
each two by two feet in size and large enough to hold 125 duck 
or 150 hen eggs. 

It takes four weeks for duck eggs to hatch. On the seventh 
day after putting the duck eggs into the incubator they are 
tested for fertility and the infertile eggs thrown out. ‘Their 
places are then filled with hen eggs, which hatch in three weeks, 
so both duck and chicken hatches come off at the same time. 
This scheme saves space and heat and works to excellent 
advantage. After hatching, the young ducklings are given no 
feed until they are forty-eight hours old; then they are allowed 
a little sand for their first meal. From that time on till they are 
three weeks old, they are fed four times a day at regular periods 
on the following mixture: Ration No. 1—bran, four parte (by 





This shows outside pen fenced with boards 


four; beef scrap, 
one; cut clover or 
cut green corn, 
three. After the 
ducks have 
reached the age of 
three weeks they 
are fed only three 
times a day, and 
for a period of two 
weeks are given 
Ration No. 2— 
bran, twelve parts; 
middlings, four; 
cornmeal, three; 
cracked corn, one; 
beef scrap, one; 
green feed, seven. 
When green feed 
is not available, 
soaked, finely cut clover or alfalfa hay takes its place. 

By this time the ducklings are five weeks old and pretty 
well along; a few may be ready for the fattening pen, but 
most of them are not, so they are fed for three weeks more 
on Ration No. 3—bran, eight parts; red dog flour, three; 
cracked corn, four; beef scrap, one; green feed, eight. 

They are now ready for the fattening pens and for Ration 
No. 4—cracked corn, twelve parts; red dog flour, four; beef 
scrap, three. This ration is mixed with three percent of coarse 
sand. In addition to all the grain they will consume, the fatten- 
ing ducks are also given what green feed or cut and steamed 
hay they will eat, to give bulk to the ration. Two. weeks’ 
feeding on this ration makes them ready for the block at a 
weight of from five to six pounds. 

From the day the ducklings are hatched till they are ready 
for the market they are given all the feed, in the rations men- 
tioned, they will eat ad pn ready for sale at the age of ten 
weeks. Properly handled, ducks are very hardy; they are excel- 
lent feeders, make rapid gains, and turn the feed consumed into 
salable product in a very short time. In less than three months 
from the time they are hatched, the producer can bank his check 
for their carcasses. 

Marketing the Ducks 

These men market practically all their ducks in Chicago, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis, where they bring from 15 cents a 
pound in August, to 25 and 30 cents at Christmas time. In 
the spring months, or from January till the middle of February, 
the price is usually 25 cents a pound. The average price, there- 
fore, is about 25 cents a pound and the average weight about 
5.5 pounds, making the price per head a little more than $1.35. 
The feathers bring 50 cents a pound and oy average about 
one-tenth of a pound or five cents per bird. Pickers are hired 
to pick the birds at four cents per head, so the feathers pay for 
killing, picking, and packing the carcasses ready for shipment. 

Just how much feed is required to mature a duck these men 
were unable to say, but it is probably not far from 30 pounds. 
Ordinarily this feed costs about $35 per ton, or say 55 cents per 
duck; thus, there is a gross profit of 80 cents per head. From 
this must be deducted the feed for the layers and the cost of 
saring for both fattening and breeding stock. There is, however, 
also an income from the breeding stock for a surplus of eggs 
that can be sold on the market at a good price. Then, too, the 
old ducks, when they are displaced by younger breeding stock, 
bring more per head than the young birds, on account of larger 
s1ze. 

In regard to labor cost, on this farm two men and one boy, 
with the exception of some additional labor hired for picking 
the birds, do all the work in connection with raising and market- 
ing 5,000 ducks and 2,000 chickens a year. Roughly, therefore, 
it can readily be seen that by the time the plant is enlarged for 
handling twice that many birds, there will be a handsome profit 
over and above all expenses incident to the business. 

Breeding Stock 

The breeding stock is usually selected in May, tho this may 
be done earlier. Earlier in the season, however, the price is 
higher than in May, hence the matter is generally deferred till 
later in the season. Nothing but the very strongest birds are 
retained for this purpose. They are brought together in 
bunches of 200 with one male for each five females. All are 
turned out on grass where colony houses (Continued on page 119 
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Auto Flame Control 
Makes It Run Itself 


The Rayo has no dampers to waste heat. 
It regulates by automatically increasing or de- 
creasing the size of the flame. That saves 
heat (and oil) and alot of it. So perfectly, so 
reliably does this automatic flame cut-off work 
that, once properly set, the Rayo runs itself 
day and night, week in, week out. Sudden cold 
snaps don’t rout you out of bedin the middle 
of the night with this Rayo regulator on duty. 
It “turns up” more flame ‘‘on its own hook.” 


Think What One Filling 
To a Hatch Means To You 


The Rayo’s center-heat and flame cut-off 
gave so much oil that one gallon runs an 
entire hatch. That means only one filling of 

the tank, for the tank holds six quarts. No 

more daily muss and grease anddirt! No 
more daily scramble to find the oil 
more “forgetting to fill the 

No more spoiled hatches 
*‘because the oil ran out!”’ 


Send Just Your Name and 
Get These Hatching Helps 


Send your name and we'll 
book, *‘Turning E 


sample of Rayo 


charge. 


to you. A rock bottom re for 
equi pped 


pletely 


Only One Gallon of Oil and 
One Filling of Tank to a Hatch 


That’s the big, smashing fact about the Rayo Incu- 
bator! Bigger hatches on less oil with less work! 


Even if you are a beginner, the RAYO 
incubator can make you the prize hatcher of 
your neighborhood, With it, you can pull 
off surprisingly big average hatches, if you 
follow the simple directions on the RAYO 


PATENT HATCHING CHART ¢givenfree) 


And you can do this on one gallon of oil toa 
hatch and with only one filling of the tank 
in three weeks. Only two minutes a day 
caring for it! In scores of tests, including as 
high as 12 different makes of side-lampincu- 
bators, the Rayoinvariably outhatched them 
all. And on one-fifth the oiland half the work. 


Tnat’s because BIG HATCHES and sav- 
ing of oil and labor are built right into 
the Rayo incubator, on a principle so novel, 
yet so wonderfully successful that each year 
the demand for have incubators has been 


© —_ SEE THE EGGS 
thru the Rayo Glass Top 


No more stooping down to peer thru a tiny, 
narrow door in front; no more lighting of mat- 
ches to look into a dark egg chamber. No more 
suspense on hatching days. You see itall at any 
moment, plain as daylight. To air and turn 
the eggs, simply raise the lid! No handling of 
egg trays—no risk of dropping or knocking a 
tray off a chair! 


New Idea Moisture Generator 


The Rayo’s moisture generator is away 
ahead of any such device ever yet put on any 
incubator. Automatically supplies moisture 
from outside just as you need or want it and 
without opening the machine. 


Hatching Chart Guides to Success 


We invented the first and only Patent Hatch- 
ing Chart in the world. It shows you exactly 
what to do and what NOT to do day by day 
throughout the hatch. It's a real, expert guide 
to big betenes. Sample of this wonderful chart 
sent EE to you on request. Get yours at 
once—learn how easy it makes hatching. 


FREE 


ve you FREE, our money-maki 
Yhicken sinto Dollars.’ Also FRE 


Into 
only such thing in 


atent Hatching C 


mart 
the world; aed our offer of a $1.50 hy grometer without 


at ag 
» Most com- 


incubator on the market. 


pay the freight. 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO., 


U. D. Sta. 3084 Omaha, Nebr. 


increased two to three times. 

That is why Rayo owners get the biggest 
possible hatches with the least oil and work 
—not because of “‘luck,"’ but because they 
can’t help it. 


Is it any wonder, that the newest begin- 
ners have, with the Rayo, outhatched the 
best ‘‘old-timer”’ in their neighborhood? Any 
wonder that progressive, expert poultrymen 
discard side-lamp machines as quickly as they 
learn the truth about the Rayo? 


These successes of RAYO users, and the 
remarkable growth of Rayo sales, are due to 
the Rayo’s built in hatchability and econ- 
omy—due to the Rayo’s big, record-breaking 
feature— CENTER HEAT! The Rayo’'s 
lamp is right under the center—not on one 
end 


NCUBATOR 


Save the Chicks With 
the New Rayo Brooder 


Even as the RAYO INCUBATOR leads the 


world for simon-pure big-hatchiz ‘st 

does the RAYO B yi rr 
RAISING the chicks. No brooder on earth is 
constructed on such scientific i 
sure the 
Heated by lamp right square under the center. 
This keeps the floor warm, gives even heat in- 
side and produces a constant supply of fresh 
warm air. 


ROODER lead all others in 


principles to in- 
comfort, safety and rapid growth. 


Flame regulator cuts out the big 


oil bills and gives exact heat needed. Run-way 
raises up and forms yard for litter and exercis- 
ing. Removable glass top over yard lets 
chicks sun themselves on chilly days. Plan 
to order your Rayo Incubator and Rayo 
Brooder together and get the combination 
price. 


The Only Pee 
On Earth With a 
Removable Glass- 

Covered Sun Room 
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BUILDING AN EGG LAYING STRAIN 


(Continued 
chicks; and we ired first-hand experi- 
ence during that first season. 

hen you believe in beginning at the 

bottom in poultrying?” 

“You're right,” smiled my host. “It 
doesn't take long to tell about it, but it 

ikes a long, hard pull—it means time, 
patience, energy and money. ‘Together, 
wife and I culled out, bred up, and de- 
veloped quite a respectable flock, but 
they didn’t satisfy us; the egg-yield was 
too varying.” 

“In other words,” I suggested, “your 
egg supply ran too much with conditions 

id seasons te 

“Exactly,” agreed Mr. Welch. “There 
was entirely too much loafing among our| 
at certain and uncertain periods. 
Finally, we planned more sanitary build- 
ings; my wife took over superintending 
the help in the work of feeding and caring 
for the flocks while I was busy at other 
work; we put together our experiences in | 
selecting and breeding for egg production 

but whe ee use of all this discourse?”’ 


Ser 





ns 





finished my host, with a little sweep of 
the head toonaed his neat buildings and | 
fine flocks “The results are before wus 
My wife doesn’t need to spe nd any time 
al g the flocks, now, except at her 
pleasur We have a manager who has 
been brought to a knowledge of our re- 
quirements, and SN li, to be perfectly 
frank with you, we are taking life a little} 
easier than we once did.” 

Successful Incubation and Brooding 
Chis is the brooder house,” announced 

Mr. Welch, as we entered another b cea 
ing of the shed-roof type, 112 feet long 
nd 14 feet wide 

“T take it that you hatch by incubator 
entirely,” said | 

. Vex ° be replied imi we Use brooders | 
exclusively 

“W hat is the capacity ot this house ss 
T asked. 

“About 6,000 chicks. You see ms 


plained my host, “here are 
stoves. Each heats a room fourteen feet 
and accommodating 1,500 chicks. | 


square 


Each of these rooms opens into an adjoin- |} 
This is the —— 


me room the same size, 
exercise room for the baby chicks.” 

i gl unced outside. The ground was 
plowed close up against the building, not 


the sign of a run-way fence appeared. As 
i pulled my head back inside, mv host 
gave me a knowing look, smiling as he| 
explained: 

“Oh, yes; the chicks have sunny, out-| 
door runs, but the ground is thoroly 
worked up after_each chick season, to 
guard against filth and disease. W *hen | 


the chicks can fly over the four-foot fence 
enclosing the runs, the fences are lifted 


and the birds are turned into the cornfield.’ | 


Good range for exercise,’’ | remarked. 

“Fine” was the reply. “Excelle nt 
shade and gre: at scratching grounds, too,’ 
he added. “The chicks pick up a wonder- 
ful lot of feed, also, especially bugs, | 
worms, etc., for ‘their meat supply.’ 

What furthe ‘ruse do you make of the 
brooder house after the chicks co ” 
[ inquired. 

“We have removable roosts and drop- 
ping boards which installed here for 
the pullets till they are fully matured 
2 hey usually remain here till the follow- 
ng spring. The cockerels are separated 
i the flock as soon as they can bx 
distinguished. Those showing exceptional 
vigor and laying type (about one out of | 
every ten) goto the cockerel rearing-house. 
The others are used as broilers. ‘This 
close culling gives us very high-type | 
cockerels to use and sell for breeders.” 

“I = ‘sume you feed systematically, Mr 
We ~ i x 

0 be sure,” he 
we aim to supply a 
changing irom 


me off? 


are 





answered. “And yet, 
wide range of rations, | 
to furnish 


one to another, 


| they really are best. 





iants of the ones w 
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variety. In this connection, don’t forget | 
my right-hand man, here,” he added, 


slapping his manager on ‘the shoulder. 
“While [ am acquainted with the feeding 
methods and help to form them, he really | 
is on the job more at feeding time than 
am. He takes the place my wife used to 
occupy. Often, we are somewhat re- 
stricted in our use of grain, owing to 
market conditions. Corn we produce, 
but the other grains must be bought. | 
| What's the bill-of-fare just now, Mr. | 
| Lindner? 

“Tomorrow’s feeding really begins this. 
evening,” answered Mr. Lindner, “when 
[ scatter the small grain feed of cracked 
corn and wheat in about eight inches of 


| straw litter over there in the laying house, 


after the fowls have gone to roost.” 
“That accounts for all of that light 

space between the roosts and the front 

part of the building, does it?” I inquired. 
“Yes,” answered the manager. By 


scattering the grain there at evening the | 


fowls will have something to get busy | 
at, just as soon as they fly off the roosts 
in early morning, instead of scratching 
around in the filthy droppings—chickens 
will scratch some place, you know,” he 
explained. 

We had returned to the laying house 
now. A dusting place was arranged in 
an eight-inch pen. Charcoal was con- 
venient. Grit was before the birds. 
Hop yper feeders were in use. 

“Crushed oats are kept before th 
virds in these hopper fede vs,” explained | 
Mr. Welch. “Sometimes we change off 
awhile to a mixture of"bran, shorts, and 
a very slight percentage of corn-chop. 
What have we in the way of green feed, 
Lindner?” 

“We use alfalfa meal,” answered the 
manager; “but we also grow green oats; 
We do not feed the 

Chickens do not 

Oats are excellent 


| whole oats any more. 
take kindly to them. 


four brooder | feed, but they must be finely ground, as| 


these are which we keep in the hopper 
feeders at all times.” 

“What about the supply 

winter?” I asked. 

“It ig very essential,” replied Mr. 
Welch. ‘Our birds get meat seraps twice 
a week, in a warm mash, along just after 
noon. Late in the evening, they get all 
the corn they will eat up clean.” 

“T hardly see where your methods of 
feeding could be improved, Mr. Welch,”’ 
L remarked. 

“We never get past learning,” he 
hastened to say; “we always are open to 
improvement; ‘but that egg-music back 
under those roosts, would indicate that 
we are on the right trail.” 

As we turned to leave the building, the 
manager said: “I believe Mr, Welch is 
going to forget to show you his Tom 
| Barron stock; so I'll have to “blow” a 
| little for him. ‘Those birds with the extra 
large blue-and-red leg bands are descend- 
1ich came from the 
famous English breeder of White Leghorn 
egg machines. There are fifteen imported 
two cockerela and thirteen pullets, 
and they cost in the neighborhood of $300. 
You see, Mr. Welch hb: wcks up his preaching 
of high-grade stock.’ 

“All breeding pens will be headed this 
year by Barron cocks or cockerels,’’ in- 
terposed Mr. Welch. “To insure strong 


fertility of eggs, double-mating, as recom- 


meat in 


’ 


ones 


mended by Barron, will be practiced, two | 


full-brother cockerels alternating in each 
pen a week.” 
Realizing Highest Profits 

“T understand that you utilize your 
poultry meat and eggs in quick-lunch 
| establishments down town,” said I. 

“I do,” replied Mr. Welch. “But,” 
he added, quickly, “get this fact firmly 
fixed in your mind: This is strictly a 
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business proposition. If I cannot make/ 
the price of the meat and eggs show a 
neat balance above the cost of their 
production, I should be very foolish to 
continue in the business.” 

“I take it, that you credit these products 
at the price they would command on the 
market, and not at what you realize for 
them after passing them over the lunch- 
counter.” 

“That’s it; that’s the idea. With 
strictly fresh eggs selling at from 45 cents 
to 55 cents pad dozen today, and with 
our grade of dressed fowl commanding 
20 cents per pound, I need not go into 
detail as to the profits we could realize 
from private selling. 

Profits Fromm Stock and Eggs for Hatching 

“T should think you would have many 
calls for breeding stock and eggs for 

i :" I said to Mr. Welch. 

“Yes,” was his reply. “TI sold a goodly 
number of breeding cockerels and pullets 
last season at from $3.50 to $10 apiece, 
and many settings of eggs at from $1.50 
to $5 per fifteen.” 

“But this is not considered a specialty,” 
I observed. 

“Oh, no! not at all,” he answered. “It 
may be regarded as the negligible end of 
the business; altho it can be made to 
yield fine proceeds when I get the time 
to devote to it. Last year was the first 
time J offered the public any of my stock 
or eggs for breeding purposes. I wanted 
to know, first, that Pad good quality.” 

I came away from “Cherrycroft Poultry 
Farm” with a still firmer conviction than 
ever, that farmers can make their flocks 
pay much larger dividends than most of 
them do. 


THE COLOR OF NEWLY HATCHED 
CHICKS 

The novice is often offended because 
chicks are not the color which he expects 
them to be, but the color of plumage, 
feet. and shanks changes with wth in 
many varieties. No purebred black chick 
is ever absolutel k at birth. The 
more brilliant the adult plumage, the 
truer this is. The chick which is jet 
black when hatched is a cross and its 
color will change with age. A Langshan 
chick is almost white with some gray on 
its head and back, but it develops into 
a black with an emerald sheen. 

Barred Rock chicks are black and white. 
Brown Leghorns and other red varieties 
in which the cock has a black breast have 
a wide brown stripe in the middle of the 
back and other dark bands which are 
not so heavy. The Silver varieties in 
which the males have black breasts have 
similar design in deep gray, the light 
stripes being almost white. Reddish 
brown birds are nearly black at birth 
and usually have some tan on the head 
and around the eyes.—W. 8. A. 


GOVERNMENT OWNED RAILROADS 
Continued from page 13 
and passenger rates, to control the public 
press and to educate the people to believe 
im the incompetency and inefficiency of 
their own government. It is private 
ownership that maintains the most ex- 
msive and corrupting lobbies about our 
egislative assemblies. It is private owner- 
ship that puts political attorneys in every 
county of the United States to influence 
and control the election of public 
officer, en ae of the legi by 
president. Government ownership weul 
destroy all of these evils and save to the 
people a billion dollars besides. Its great- 
est service would be to break down the 
barriers between producer and consumer, 
and furnish a foundation for cooperation 
that means ity and happiness to 
every man who toils. 





Pastors, Sunday school superintendents, 
and day school teachers, we can supply 
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It is a curious affinity, but it helps explain why paint 
made of these materials has such remarkably protective 
power. 


Other qualities of Dutch Boy White Lead, equally in- 
teresting, are described in Paint Tips No. N-i| Address 
our nearest branch for your copy. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


ots Gade FRE] 


MRD 


Make we, ake Say 
with Cyp ers Co. 
Helps bi Mi lluatrated 
year-book, “The Profits 
m Poultry ——, ’ 172 
pages—a complete birds- 
eve view of poultry raising. 


ws you how to make more 
money with chickens—raise 
more of them with less work 
—get more eggs. Write to- 
day—now is the time to get 
started. Make big hatches in 


Cyphers-Built 
E 


cubators 
Sold at Low Prices 


Used by the big leaders in the poultry business. Qualit 
. The biggest ultry successes of the past Bi 
ears have been made with Cyphers machines—would not have 
n made without Sn. —_— in any weather—self- 
r ting—self-ventilating. out maximum number of 
strong, healthy chicks that live and % 


Write Today Si nactariii-art utr, cut 
Fee i sae cs Sta 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 51, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Soe 2s a 


WY 





you at very low prices with books of music 
enitable for your needs, 






Dutch Boy White Lead 


has so resistless an attraction for pure linseed oil that 
the two in combination exclude every vestige of water 
or moisture. 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Buffalo Chicago SanFrancisco St. Louie 
Gehe T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


MMM NORRAMNNnndW_—| ADD’ aD DA 
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WHERE ARE THEY PRODUCED? 


Being an interested reader of and sub-| water, and usually their entire diet is corn, | to 


scriber to Successful Farming I, as a/ corn—and corn. 


breeder and fancier of purebred poultry, | 
would like to voice the sentiments, I be-| 


lieve of a majority of the breeders of pure- 
bred poultry. 


Mr. Kelly’s article in the Decsiber| 


issue on “Poultry on a General Farm 
loes, unintentionally perhaps, an injustice 
to the real youltry breeder and fancier. 
I do not believe the writer can prove the 
assertion that the poultry fancier has 
“given thought to nothing but fancy 
points.” Here rises the question, who 
loes produce the most vigorous breeding 
stock? 

I would estimate that most of the pure- 
bred poultry originates and the best 
breeders are supplied by the poultry fan- 
cler 
that minety percent of the poultrymen 
who produce the best and necessarily the 


most vigorous specimens from any breed | — 4 aaa 
| ingly. He sees that the ventilation is cor- 


operate on five acres or less. 

Some of the most prolific layers and 
vigorous birds are produced by “back 
lotters.” Being raised on a farm till 
twenty-five years old, I speak with know- 
ledge as to how the poultry business is 
conducted on the average farm. 

While the farm should be the place most 
favorable to the raising of vigorous pure- 
bred fowls, yet the reverse is the case. 
One reason covers the whole case and it is 
this, that the poultry part of farming is 
not given much consideration by the 
average farmer. 

The fowls on a farm are usually housed 
in a very poor house, the whole flock, large 
or small, et to roost in one poorly con- 
structed building, with slanting roosts and | 
only cleaned spring and fall. The birds| 
know no such thing as a scratching shed, | 
and must get out and hustle in all kinds of | 
weather. 

Farmers as a usual thing think that 


because a chicken has no distinct urinary | roam all the year round and in winter 








In winter after insect life has disap- 
peared their chance for getting meat (so 


| much required to make vigorous birds) 


is zero. Outside of a frozen hog liver and 
lungs, their last chance is gone, and they 
most always stand in the snow to eat these. 

How do the male birds look after a 
severe winter on the farm? How many 


| farmers pull a male thru the winter with a 


perfect comb or without frozen feet? And 


|the females suffer to the same extent. 
| This is so but would not be the case if the 


care was given them that the fancier gives 
his birds. 

Now on the other hand, the fancier 
gives his birds every consideration He 


| would also say that it is my belief | first builds a common sense house on a 
. | 


sanitary plan, as health and vigor are 
synonymous terms. He figures out the 
capacity of each house and fills it accord- 


rect. He puts in a roost on a level, and 
wide enough so that the fowls may sit on 
it in comfort and keep their feet warm. 


| He arranges the dropping boards under the 


roost so they can be easily cleaned each 
day. He builds a commodious scratching 


| shed wherein to feed his birds, where 1t is 


light and airy and free from drafts. He 
feeds the best of feeds from the latest and 





best adapted balanced rations, also pleaty 
of green food, charcoal, and grit find their | 
way to the birds, Hed 

often. He considers lice and mites almost 
a disgrace. One thing he never neglects 
is plenty of pure drinking water, and 
especially in the winter time. He never 
allows his birds outside when the weather 
is wet or cold. 

Some of the most successful poultrymen 
keep their birds housed from November 
to April, and I believe it is a good plan. 
On the farm we used to let the chickens 


isinfects his houses | 
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| organ they are a “dry” bird and need no| they drank whenever they found a puddle 


» drink out.of. I believe a full grown bird 
will consume one pint of water each day 
if they can get it. 

This article is not to criticise the farmer 
but rather to put the proper value on the 
men who from year to year > up the 
standard of the pure poultry. The “back 
lot” chicken having the constant attention 
the year around and especially the winter 
months, has in my estimation the best 
constitution and vigor when winter 
storms are over. 

If Mr. Kelly, the author of that article 
could see my young stock at this time 
he would retract some of his advice as t« 
avoiding poultry fanciers. My hens laid 
fine last season and the eggs averaged 
twelve out of fifteen fertile. 

If the poultry fanciers would all quit 
business the purebred poultry would not 
last very long, and I can say without fea 
of successful contradiction, that the poul- 
try fancier is the very life of the purebred 
poultry business.—C. M. Heritage. 

Note—We agree with most of the ideas expressed 
in the above article as regards the V aarmy time 
but are convinced that the poultry industry would 
now be much better developed if fanciers had 
sooner given more attention to vigor and utility 
It is only natural in the poultry business, as with 
other livestock, that the general farmer should 
look to the specialist or breeder for his foundation 
stock. The principle reason why poultry breeders 
are giving greater attention to vigor and utility ir 
because the farmer has refused to buy for fancy 
points.—Editors. 


MATING DUCKS 

How many ducks may be mated to one 
drake, and how long before the breeding 
season should birds be placed together? - 
B. 8. McK., Minn. 

Successful duck breeders usually mate 
five ducks to one drake with satisfactory 
results. The drake should be placed in the 
breeding pen several months before the 
hatching season as better results will ob 
tain after the birds are well settled in theix 
new location. 













Natura! Finish 
California 





Egg Incubator 
and |30-Chick 
Brooder — 


BOTH 


For Only 









of Before You Buy. 


a you the most value for your money. It 
a 


Order Direct 








or 180-Ege incubator and 


Why Take Chances: 


Send for Our Free Catalog and We Will Send You) A 
a Sample ot the Material Used in Our INCUBATORS and BROODERS|g’ >” 


Then you will know which machines are built best, which wilt last longest and which will give 
wall is c Fraing beard nin, ingubstors space between the walls. 
under cqutray.t Incubator is finished in its natural 


ys to investigate before you 

ve double walls—the outer wall is of California Redwood and the inner wall is of insu 
Hot water heat—double glass doors—copper tank and boiler—self-regulating. 
color showing the high grade California Redwood lumber used—not pai 
€ thermometers, lamps, egg tester and book of directi 


rom this Adv 


bigHatching Contests 


er year, these unbeatable Wisconsins have proved 

their superiority over all other machines 
Below are a few of 
the record breaking hatches taken off by 
® owners of this famous Wisconsin $10 outfit. 
30 Days’ Trial —i0 Years Guarantee 
— Money Back it not Satisfied 


ess of price. 


2nd Year 3rd Year 


10. Leer. vecs. Mra. R Arminga At Mee , W hise, 


el 
bere. ., in Water, O., won in the Vaughans Mills, Ky. 
$ Freight Sissowe) Valley Fon Successful FarmingCon- won in the Successial cessful 
HatchingContest,hatch. test, getting 181 chicks Forming Contest, 
- ing 125 chicks from 125 ftom 181 eggs in two hatching 208 chick 
al eggs. batches, from 208 eggs, 2settings. 
These records prove beyond a doubt 


twice the price. "So oe ml — = 
80-Ege Chick Brooder,*::" $12 |Pgsaacsey) 
? Find Out What ia joer 
Incubator is Made 


even if you a 










paper for rs. 
consin more. Don't 





isfied write me— send the goods back and I'll return 
The publishers know me and know [I do just as I agree. 
*t buy any other until you 


get our catalog. Send TODAY. Address 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box i2 R 
ERE ERE RE RR ERR RRR ee eee 







painted to cover up inferior mat D 
all set up ready for use when you get them, freight paid east of the Rockies. 
semen? You can send in your order direct if you wish and save time. I give 
30 days’ trial with the understanding that if you are not perfectly sat- 
ur money and Rey. all freight char, this 
ou_take no risk, 


Wisconsin Wins¢> 


ie | 
ewer f 
Year : 
























4th Year 
Mr. F.H. Lewis, Mont- 
rose, Pa., won in Suc- 
aga 
ge chicks 
from 96 eggs in one 
setting. 












shi complete with 


I have been advertising in th 
good hatch will pay for the Wis 


ACINE, WIS. —) 
































BROODER LAMENESS 

You will notice what ie called brooder 
lameness more often in the ear ring 
weather than later. The colder ys, 
the closer the chicks eling to the Seoutiee 
The main reason for this crippled condi- 
tion is the heat and dryness of the floor. 
A chick’s feet must be kept warm but too 
much dry warmth without a cool or damp 
floor to run out on ty rng Chicks 
that are overfed and growing too fast 
soon show this trouble unless precautions 
are taken. 

They may be doing finely when some 
morning oy find one or two dragging 
along to the feed plates. One leg ma 
drawn straight back or toes be dosbied 
under in a en that will not stop until 
the chick is dead, unless attended to, and 
maybe not then. By another morning 
there may be a dozen or more in the same 


The remedy is, first to provide a box 
or floor outside the brooder on which the 
chicks must stand to drink. They will 
keep it damp from the water dishes. As 
chicks drink often this damp counteracts 
the dry heat of the inside floor. Second, is 
not to overfeed. If many chicks show up 
suddenly with this Soy get them out 
on the damp as quickly as possible and 
make them milk e which you have 


at. meg soda, half teaspoonful to the pint. 


A PROFITABLE DUCK BUSINESS 
Continued from page 114 


are provided about ten to fifteen rods 
—_ Sepgecioe ‘tion against rain and sun- 
shine e duck must have shelter from 
the sun on hot days and, of course, be pro- 
vided with plenty of fresh es water, 
but no water for swimmi ed. A 
pood my ct ration for due — the range 

ollows: Bran, four parts; corn, four; 
ned I dog. flour, three; beef scr one. 
They should be fed twice a day all of the 
mixture they will clean up in half an hour 
after ae When thus fed oy will 


eat a good which omnes 
them to take a lot elias 


breeding season opens they Pp again be 
fed liberally on a ration that tends to 
rem fF Bogs gly ehapn > Bom 
virds Vigorous 60 a percentage 
of their eggs will be fertile. 
Housing the Ducks 
A wooden building 60 feet long by 36 
teet_ wide is used for housing the ducks 
during cold weather and providing shelter 
from sun and@ rain d hot weather. 
‘There is a four-foot alley the center 
of the building, on either side of which 
there is a row of pens three feet wide and 
16 feet long. The end of each pen next to 
the alley-way contains a small brooder 
heated bysteam where the ducklings are 
hovered while young, when a high tem- 
pases tome 
comfortable and in good heal 
The building stands a and south 
and ogtside pens are provided along the 
east and west sides, each three feet wide 
by 18 feet long to correspond with the 
inside in size. The pens are fenced 
witlf six-inch bo on top of which 
wowen wire one foot wide is stretched mak- 
the fences 18 inches high, which is 
vMicient to keep the ducks in. It is ex- 
tremely important that the building be 
well ventilated and that the ducks get 
plenty of fresh air outside as soon as they 
are a month old. A building seven 
feet high at the eaves and pe e 
center is quite — for the 
No floors are needed, a dirt floor kept wel well 
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“We used a number of different 





an-now we use 
N~ WILLIAMS” 


Mrs. CE Bicknell 
flampder Me. 


“Our house, barn, stable, wood- 
shed and hen house are all painted 
Colonial Yellow with white trim- 
ming; also all tools have a coat of 
Wagon and Implement Paint. 
Inside the house I also use 
Sherwin-Williams exclusively. 
The kitchen is painted ivory and all the other rooms in the 
house have two coats of flat white, then a finish of S-W Enamel- 
oid; all floors are hard wood, finished with S-W Mar-not.”’ 

Mrs. Bicknell’s experience is an interesting example of the 
complete reliance that can be placed on the Sherwin-Williams 
line of paints for every possible use about the farm. For 
everything, from a picture frame to a barn, there is a Sherwin- 
Williams paint that will do the work quickly, thoroughly, 
economically and well. 


The ABC of Home Painting 


A wonderful book—the only one of its kind—which tells you in simple words 
just how to paint or varnish ing around the farm. Indexed and 


illustrated in color, 
Send for a copy—it is free 


HERWIN~WILLIAM M$ 























PAINTS & ag ee 5S 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. wn a stand. Oto 
Address all inquiries to 665Canal Rd., N. W 
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ET the most out o least expense, that’s the 
problem and {rat's what the Pecrless-66 for 1916 docs, That's whe 
A. E. B. ae Canada reports 49 chicks from 51 eggs; J. H. of Ga. 
reports 9 $ Hatchon Mrs. J. R. of Mo., 51 chic irom 33 
a. TM. of LIL, poorest hatch 46 chicks from 50 
ezzs. Now I have made the Peerless even better. Latger 
¢ capacity—holds 70 eggs, keeps up the same good 


The 1916 “Pe 














That’s 
what the 
woman wrote who 
never had known such 
comfortable light. Unshad- 
owed, brilliant—the chea 
and most satistactc 7 ofalllights. 
Uses commonkerosene 1 quart burns 
16 hours. No smoke, no odor, no danger. 


















‘Write forourCatalog No.N and our proposition 
for a 30days’ trial test. Apostcard willdo. Address 


The Angle Man Company 
244-246 West 23d Street New Youk City 


ANGLE CAMPS 








bedded with clean straw | ee ee 


es grodasany ent by any < a 
be constructed. Cement floors are 





aot desirable because they are too cold. 


Degt. G-244X, 


SaPRSt Gt | Ad DAIRY FARM [ssi 


THOUSANDS—SEY—WOuEN 

Sovran Jobs. $75.00 mouth. Renty work. | & 

immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, plow 2 acrea Fed top 

Rochester, New York acre. oes red tare Tenatood Ber +1 Des Reamen te. 
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FERRIS LEGHORNS—200 EGG STRAIN | 


One customer's flock averaged 102 eggs in six winter 
months, another 181 eggs in 10 months, another 199 
eagsin 12 months. You can do aswell. Eggs, chicks, 
breeding stock from hens with records up to 264 eggs. 
Prise winners at largest shows. Prompt shipment, 

rices low, quality guaranteed. White Leghorns are best 
of eaxe. le raise U de. Free catalog ew -f ~-J list gives 
ticulars. Write for itnow. 16 years equare dea thousands 

of pleased customers. 
FERRIS LEGHORS FARM, 982 Union, Grand Rapids, Rich. 


Profitable Poultry. Finest 


@ Latest published ; 144 pages, 210 pretty 
pictures and Book °: color plates. Complete in- 


structions how to breed, hatch, feed by improved 
methoda, describes our busy Poultry Farm with 63 
pure-bred varieties, including Runner Ducks. 
Lowest price list on fowls, eggs, Incubators, sprout- 
* ers, etc. This great 6¢c book mailed for only 5 centa, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 104, Clarinda, lowa 


60 BREEDS r---"'s Ag ey 1 Voboage e 












pay ao ~ ql yg 


- + 

A ae Fowls,. Eggs and 
Incubators, low America’s greatest 
te today for Pree Book. 


try farm. 
R. F. NEUSERT CO., Box 840 Mankato, Minn. 














SQUAB BOOK FREE 





Make money pone bopets Fe | 1916 demand | 
ever. oy “tell mone 
yy bag ye How 4-53 papel post, te 
l, grow big os 


women 
customers, wr rite today. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
614 Howard St.. Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 


n=" 
ano SQUABS °xs." mi Sk 


fm natural 
of eggs select 













layers, plans for 
Crescent Poultry Farms,Box 36 ‘Des Moines, lows 
NDIAN RUNNER DUCK Qe 


Tellp how tp hatch and. carp t 


roduc; fow! tor greats to ‘ 
‘owl on earth. how a 

start. Quotes low prices on stock and re 

finest strains. Sent Tor 5 ae 

SERRY'’S FARM, BOX 1 tow... 





POULTRY FOR PROFIT 20 ‘ox: 


fine paper to appreciate it. 
and dreas on & postal ™ »~ 4a a 
sample copy Send for it now 

INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Chickens, Bronze 
50 VARIETIES write Wound, 
Bourbon Red Turkeys. Toulouse, Emb- 
den, African China Geese. Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian ky, Muscovy Ducks. Guineas 
Incubators and Brooders. Catalog 2c. 


THEODORE FRANZ, Box 98, Mankato, Minn. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry: 70 breeds illustrated and de- 
scribed, many in color Perfect poultry guide--- 
all facts. Low prices on stock and hatching eggs 
Incubators and brooders. 23 years in business 
You need this book. Send 10c for it--today 
B. H. GREIDER, x43 Rheems, Pa. 


58 BREED rure-bred Chickens, Ducks 


'y Geese and Turkeys. Hardy, 
northern raised, vigorous and most beautiful. 
Fow!ls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 

America's Farm; 21 years exp. Ze 
fine yp phe Poultry book and Catalog free, 


F. A. MEUBERT, 8a 610 Mankato, Minn, 


200 EGG HATCHER S*ir¥ 


No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 

lamps, se expense, ne costly mistakes. Over 750,000 
in use, Thousands of testimonials. Agents wanted, 
Free Catalog with 1916 Milken-Mork latreductery Offer. 


BATURAL BEB INC. CO., Sta. 4, Dept. Les Angeles, Cal. 





























50 Best Paying Varieties 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
ome Ducks. Ceese and Turkeys. Pure- 
bred heaviest laying strains. Fowis, Egas, 
peubators, all atiow prices. Large new 
Breeders’ ee Guide Mien, 


W. A. WEBER, Box gos, Mankato Minn. 


BARRON STRAIN EGGS Sis 


From My Own Farm, from trap nested Barron 
Weish hens laying 70 eggs or more in Nov., Dec. and 
Jan. Alsoimported Barrons, Cockerels and W. I. R. 
CHERRYCROFT FARM, Box 280, OMAHA, NEBR. | 


ILLER’S *ei;" GUI DE 


—all about Raisin oy, Care, Feed 
ContainsColored Pictures of Heet-} ‘aying 
Varieties, and Best laying Straine—een t 8 
Address J. W. MILLER CO., Box 24.R 


: Chiehens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
57 Varieties Prisewinning, pure- bred, 
hardy, northern raised. Fow!s, eges and incubators; 


tow prices. Most successful farm; 19th year Fine Large 
catalog free .Larkia & Herzberg, Box 60, Mankato, Minn. 














WE PAY SSOAMONTH SALARY |, 


and furnis penses to introduce 
our dooenmead x. ¥- and stock powders 
BIGLER COMPANY, X 383. SPRINGFIELD, ILI 


S8 BREE DS Ducks, Geese, “Turkeys: | 


Poultry «arm. 800 





Fri ea 


a ae wage box 2 AUSTIN, MINN 


WHITEPLYMOUTRROCKS « 


r Price 
U. R. FISHEL: ‘Box 5. t-2 INDIANA 


‘HOPE. 
Ady 








VARIETIES, Ch ckens, Duc ks, Geese, Turkeys, 





Guineas, Incubat al low prices. | 

sc. Dell Walrath, Box O Jencoville. Mina | 
Var. Po , Hares, ae k & pees tar hatching at | 
easonable pel ces. Illus. Des alog free. | 


H. comet Box 25. “sou DERTON, PENN. 





try, Pigeons. 


Leading varieties, Prize Pou 
20 E665 $1.00 ': EGGS I 00: ‘conte FG. Ty -— ungated Catalog | 


see this notice. 
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IMPROVING THE FLOCK 
No farmer ever made a mistake b 


deciding to improve the purity of his 
poultry flock if you have not already 
made a start in that direction, decide 
today to lose no more time. 

Of course you must expect to be ridi- 
culed by some of your neighbors for paying 
from $2 to $5 each for fowls or a setting of 
eggs. Nevertheless, these same farmers 
and neighbors will promptly come forward 
with a request to “change eggs” with you 
when they desire to hatch chicks next 
spring. 

One thing that has damaged the reputa- 
tion of pure breeds among farmers is the 
fact that some over-zealous person in each 


community yearly “gets the fever” and 
starts out with two or three pure breeds, 
ymreed. This 


instead of copes, on one 
is carrying a good thing too far, for while 
his interest will be sufficiently strong for a 
year or two to keep the different varieties 
separate, in the course of time he is almost 
sure to try to save labor by turning = the 
breeds together. Then the down 
gins, and in a season or two his =_y will 
all be cross-bred, with no uniformity or 
fixed characteristics. He is then in worse 
shape than before starting to “improve.” 
the right thing to do is to settle defi- 
nitely on one breed, and then forget the 
others. It is true that no one breed has a 
wow eng A on good points, but almost any 
leading breed possesses sufficient merit to 
satisfy the average mortal—especially 
if he will set about to intensify t the best 
points and build up a flock of high individ- 
ual merit. 

It makes no particular difference 
whether you make your purebred start 
by means of eggs or “stock. Buying ma- 
tured fowls is more expensive than buying 
eggs, but your results come quicker anda 
year’s time is saved. So buy a breedi 

yen of good fowls if you can afford it; an 
if not, pay from $3 to $5 for a setting of 
eggs. 
A compromise measure that is often 


adopted is to simply buy a purebred male | 


and put him with the females already on 
hand. By getting a good male each year 
of the breed originally selected, in two or 
three years the flock will be of pretty 
uniform quality and it will grow better 
and better every season, and at a cost that 
is almost insignificant, It is understood, of 
course, that of all the pullets raised, only 
those are retained which display most of 
the purebred characteristics of their sire. 

Whatever the method of starting, the 


| final fact is that a few dollars invested in 


a pure breed will make a difference in the 
quality of the stock and the number of 
eggs laid amounting to more than ten 
times the origin: © re of the fowls or eggs 
purchased.—R. 


“WE ‘OFFER $115.00”’ 

We want all of those who will need new 
incubators this year to participate in the 
$115.00 in cash prizes we are going to dis- 
tribute for the best hatches with new in- 
cubators and the best success with a flock 
of chickens. 


A prize of $10.00 will be given for the best single 
match, a prize of $15.00 for the best two hatches 
und a prize of $20.00 for the best three hatches. 
The time extends from January first to July first. 


There will be a cash p rize of $25.00 for the best 
record — a flock of chickens, $20.00 for the next 
best. re » $15.00 for the third and $10.00 for 
the — 

If you are planning to buy an incubator this 
year, write us at once tor full particulars and give 
is the names of the incubator advertisements in 
Successful Farming that you have answered. The 

ecubator must be purchased thru an ad vertise- 


ment in Successful Farming this year. 


entr » fee or other expense of any kind. 
Adare as “Poultry Contest Editor, care Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa.'""’ We hope you 


» Same day you 


and send in your name the 
1m us promptly. 


You will hear fro 


decide 


You are interested in the article, page 66. 


here is no | 
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oven, to, Price fot cach, at your deers or form 
for free booklet, 


“*Thermometes 


205 Ames St. , 
Rochester,N.Y. 
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Bear WARE 


Box 45, Holmes Park, Mo. 
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62 Varieties Pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
conan and Turkeys. Northern raised, 
. Prise winners at 


Cc. M. ATWOOD, Bex 26 Dundee, Minn. 


————— 
sas 400 GEM HATCHERIES 
SND BROODERS are a grand success 
fooaee in use. This lady raised 1,926 Bnew 
with them in 1915. Many others did as well Send 
stamp for catalog. F. GRUNDY, POULTRY 
le, Llinois. 
———_ 












EXPERT, Morrisonvi 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Ittustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every person 
interested in ult rofit. Address 


A. HUM L, x 65, Freeport, Lil. 
POULTRY PAPER je:icicatsi-vs 
you want ow about care and man- 
agement of poultry for for peoarese or profit. 
Four months for 
Poultry Advoeate, Dope. 8 - Syracuse, N. ¥ 
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book for 1916 
Reais eee Sist year. 96 
Mi. JONES CO., Boris , Taine is. 
BUY HUNOREDS OF INSECTS, butterflies each sum- 
mer at 5c to $7 each, for museums, artwork, !f prop 


erly fixed. Men, women send 2c stamp for details te 
ine all. Sinclair, Box 244, D-24, Los Angeles, Calif 


FRE TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece 








Gold Decorated Dinner Setfor distributing 
only 3dos. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money 
or experienceneeced. D. Tyrret! Ward, 205 InstitutePt. Chieage 
Heaver 





MAN IMMORTAL Nf NOW and Hell 400 pages 
emberger: 


15¢ post pai 

Windsor Flace; + te Mo. 
VARIETIES Poultry, Pigeons, Ducks, Geese 
pecwmehese, freight ps iid. Feed and su any 
Catalogve ein hs +3 ree. MI8SOURI POU 3 

AND SQUAB CO. Dept. Cc. H. KIRKWOOD, MISSOUR 


Exhibition and High Class Utility 

N Wrrre For 

taint wuire Lggmonns ano y Wurm, Fo 
aay CAI ES may wood Poultry Farm, B1G9Anchorage, Ky 


60 BEST BREEDS. Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys 
guineas, dogs and hares. Stock for sale. Valuable cata 
logue free. H. A. Souder, Box 6. Sellersville, Pa 


CUCKERELS, 41 varieties chickens, geese 
3479 and ducks. Seeds and Trees. AYF 
BROTHERS, Blair, Nebr., Box 12. 

8) Breeds Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, guineas 
6 Collie Dessaed heres, Stock & Eggs. Large 60 cut 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, T ‘TroRD. PA 

ee EXPENSES TO 
A_WEEK AN exren 











Calta Catalog fr: Sree. 


WE PAY $36 : 
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OUR BABY CHICKS oon Gia Glory Hatchery, Hinsdale tl 


PREPAID! fisnest’beat Poultry. Eltzen, Mino 
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several specially adapted to tarm work. 
The St tt 
Rahat Ween Lee 
Handy for tinkering, 


ing, with all 
kinds of farm machinery and 


> 
C) e ~ 


automobiles. Ratchet handle 

~~ 28 sockets for all standard 

y a plug socket, screw- 
ver. 


Hack Saws and Frames 
Flexible beck bledes for hend work 
saw frames take 8, 10, and 12 inch 

lades 


blades and permit turning the b 
to saw in any 


Write for free catalog No. 20-DE. 
$20 pades of toc! information. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


STARTING WITH TURKEYS 
A good many will be starting with tur- 
keys the coming season, and to all these 
we would give this bit of advice. Engage 


| your stock or eggs at once, if you have not 


already done so. Don’t wait until the 
hatching season is here. At that time, it is 
sometimes impossible to find stock for sale 
at any price, and if one is starting with 
eggs, it is well to be to pay a good 

rice for them. Turkey eggs always eell at 
figher prices than other eggs, and as the 
unfavorable weather last summer reduced 
the turkey crop in many parts of the coun- 


try almost to the eae | eo tghes 
er 


We have been raising turkeys for a num- 
ber of years and have found that it usually 
pays much better and is a great deal more 
satisfactory in every way to start with 
turkeys instead of eggs. The birds now 


When your turkeysarrive, feed i 

at first. m’t confine their diet to corn. If 
the birds cannot be given their liberty at 
eT ee 
not occu ot try. Turkeys 
should never be ho: with other fowls 
for any length of time, because they are as 
a rule very abusive, especially at feeding 
time. 


Whole grain is better for turkeys than 
ground mashes. But it is not safe to feed 
ats e. Gere. £99, oF 
sprou oats are good, w 
are in need of » whi 
the time that they cannot have free range. 
Raw vegetables may be used as a substi- 
tute for Fy when other “greens” are 
scarce. Raw 
beets, onion, 


, by most birds. 
No matter whether the turkeys have 
been shipped or not, they should be well 
cared for thru the winter. Don’t put them 





in small coops; they cannot thrive in close 
or cramped quarters. They must have 











Agents 


Every farmer needs this safe emer- 
gency, light—a wonderful conven- 
cein or out of doors—at the 
barn—around the automobtle—in- 
dispensable for night yy We 
make this special offer to intro- 
duce our 
Mirlo Electric Flashlights 
The special No. 3 is a wonder. 
ong, nickel trimmed case ,— pow: 
bDattery,—brilliant Tungstoa 
reflector rowsa of tet » 
. S.A. Jot sus 
“EC. MTWRTEL 


Ave. CHICAGO 
Crees eaaant PASAROAALALOUDDALEL DORAAAaH ONL 


THE PARADISE HATCHERY 


iscontrolled by the only perfect regu- 
lator ever created—you can't go 
wrong—world's greatest method 
of hatching. Satisfied customers 
prove it. Use this patented De- 
vice and make successsure. $5000 
given away toquickly introduceit 
= your Send for literature 
witnow. E. S. 


WEST, Inven- 
= tor & Mer. Box 37, Ewing, Ky 
OLD COINS WANTED 
radgeteced Sy ats Sa ara 
[Rasteeted Coin C = = 


. te yed. 
NUMISMATIC BANK, DEPARTMENT 44, FT, WORTH, TEX. 





OUAAMANEDONAAGAAERAEUOT NONE 


PUTER AALEEE TUE UE ECE 


ee of exercise, fresh air and light. 
turkey is a hardy bird and he needs no 

pering; but in a cold climate, such as 
we have here in Ohio, he appreciates some 
shelter during the winter season ; especially 
when the snow is deep. 

When left to himself, he will roost in the 
high branches of some tall tree, but when 
he comes down off his perch of a cold morn- 
ing in winter, he has a pale pinched look 
about the head.—A. G. 


DETERMINING SEX 
Is there any way of telling by the size or 
shape of a hen’s egg, whether it will hatch 
out a pullet or a rooster?—J. 8. McD., 


No. If such a thing were possible, the 
problem of sex qoutenl would be solved. 
As yet scientists have been unable to solve 
the secret of sex control in either man, 
beast or bird. 


“We keep for our own use the best we 
raise, and sell what is not needed at home”’ 
said a farmer. Many keep for home use 
the stuff nobody else wants, and they 
wonder why the children hurry to leave 
home. 


Drainage improves land Deere pene if 
properly done. Read the first of a series 
of articles, page 9. 
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WE'LL START YOU RIGHT 


the 
A. A. 





ou 
RiGHAM f Princl .. D. 
Agricultural College. How te bulla up 
a Dbusiness— how to 


to 
culars sent EE. Write today 
American Farmers School 
711 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 


PHILO'S$1 POULTRY BOOK 10c 


Tells all about the best way to handle poultry for 
the largest profits and how to make a brooder for 
25e that will raise 2-lb. broilers in six weeks. 
Send 10 cents in Stamps and five names and ad- 
dresses of people interested in poultry and I will 
send you the Philo System k postpaid by 
return mail with information about Free Baby 
Chick and Brooder offer. Catalogue Free. 


E. W. PHILO, SOS Lake St., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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If you wast s sample send 10 cents fer postage 
DARLING & 00., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Dept. ¥ 


cocony BROODER 


COLONY 
For Chix and Dux. Price, $15. Coa! burner, self regu- 
lating; raise all the chicks, no losses. Expand your 
business without increasing expenses. Booklet tells how 


LIBERTY STOVE CO., 108 Se.3rd St.Phila.,Pa. 
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HE proper temperature is 103 de- 
grees the first week. A little varia- 
tion either way will do no harm. 
We have better results when we keep the 
temperature between 103 and 105 de- 
rees after the first week than if kept 
vetween 101 and 103 degrees. I venture 
to say that more hatches are spoiled by too 
low temperature than from too high, for 
the reason that a temperature between 
100 and 102 is too near the spoiling point, 
which is 95 to 100 degrees, Any tem- 
perature over 110 is injurious if continued 
any length of time, and a temperature of | 
110 degrees for two hours will not kill 
the hatch. If at any time the heat should | 
rise too near this point, take out the tray | 
and give the eggs a good sprinkling wit 
water as hot as your hand will bear, then | 
immediately replace eggs in the machine 
and look for the trouble. 

Low temperature will not kill, but will 
prolong the hatch and make the chickens 
weak. All the chickens should be out 
by the end of the twenty-first day. If 
the machine is mismanaged in any way, 
the hatch may be prolonged, and the 
results poor. Let them alone and do not | 
open the big door any oftener than you 
ean help, as too much cold air entering | 
the Bown. B at this time will cause chickens 
to die in the shell. Do not remove the 
chickens until the down is dry. It is not 
necessary to remove chickens at night. 
If taken out in cold weather turn on more 
heat. 

Do not set the machine in a draft or| 
in sunlight, or near astove or furnace or 
in an ill ventilated place either in room | 
or cellar. Do not operate a machine 
with a short wick, and do not use poor oil. 
The cellar is a proper place to set in- 
cubators. 








Care of the Lamp 

Fill and clean the lamp by daylight 
After filling, clean the lamp and 
burner thoroly. If the flame strikes the 
sides of burner, it will smoke. If burner 
is black from overheating, re-polish and 
replace the burner. The burner can be 
cleaned by boiling in a solution of one 
tablespoon of washing soda to a — of | 
water about once every two weeks, It 
is a good plan to empty out the oil once 
in a while when filling. Mica window in 
chimney should fit tightly. If broken or 
misplaced the lamp will smoke. 

Use fresh eggs if possible, but eggs two 
weeks old, if kept in a cool place and 
turned every day, will hatch well. You 
can test at any time from the fourth day 
to the tenth. Begin turning the eggs on 
the second day, turn twice a day, and stop 
on the eighteenth day; after this time do 
not disturb them. In turning eggs, do 
not leave the little end of the egg stickmg 
up or the highest. Push them slightly 
downward after each turning. If the 
small end is left highest the head will 
form there and many will die, or be de- 
formed in the shell. Do not turn eggs 
with oily or dirty hands. 

Air the eggs every day after the first | 
week up to, and including, the eighteenth 
day. If the room is not too cool, leave| 
them out fifteen to twenty minutes each 
time they are turned. ‘This brings the | 


only. 


HANDLING THE INCUBATOR 


By J. W. ALMY 


| plainly and distinguished at a glance even 


out 25 and hatch out 65 chicks you would 


best hatch. If the weather is very warm | 
they can be left out an hour toward the | 
eighteenth day. Always close the door 

after eggs are taken out. When eggs have 

been turned and aired and put back, the 

temperature will go down a few degrees, 

but it will come back again in a short 

time. Better leave the lamp turned just 

as it was. 

Heat must be kept up while chicks are 
hatching. ‘Those that are out will pant 
some, but it will not injure them. When 
hatching begins let the light in glass door 
several times a day. When life begins to 
generate in the eggs it produces heat and 
the temperature will have a tendency to 
rise, particularly the last week of incu- 
bation. The regulator will have to be 
adjus accordingly. The amount of 
flame should be reduced a little each day. 
It is a good plan to dampen a cloth and | 
place on top of the eggs just at hatching | 
time or pipping. Also place a piece of 
dry burlap in the bottom of the incubator 
for the purpose of keeping it sweet and 
clean. tt also keeps the little chicks from 
getting straddle-legged by giving them a 
toe hold. After each hatch this burla 
must be removed, washed, and replaced. 
A machine that is allowed to become 
filthy will not produce a good hatch, 

By depending upon yourself and fol- 
lowing the directions closely that came 
with your machine, you will get good 
results. Do not take everybody’s advice 
and try to run your incubator according 
to the dictates of would-be experts who 
have run other makes. The machines 
they run may have been constructed en- 
tirely different from yours. By following 
their advise and disregarding the directions 
you have for your machine, you may be 
pretty sure to make a failure. Some 
machines have thermometer hung above 
the egg tray, some lie with bulb resting 
on the eggs. There is a vast difference 
between makes of machines. 

Testing the Eggs 

In testing eggs, remember that only 
fertile eggs will hatch either under hens 
or in an incubator. By a fertile egg I 
mean one that contains a germ vigorous 
enough to produce a chick. Some eggs 
are only partly fertile, and the germ will 
die in a few days under any condition. 
Such eggs produce a foul odor in the 
machine or under a hen. An infertile egg 
will not do any harm, as it will not rot 
even left in the machine twenty-one days. 
3y testing your eggs, those that are not 
fertile can be seen on the fourth day. 
These will appear perfectly clear like a| 
fresh egg, those that are fertile will seem | 
to have a small dark spot near the center, 
with dark lines running out. on all sides | 
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LET the Radio-Round Book show 
you the way to hatching success— 
to biggest hatches of strong chicks, 
with least expense, work and time. 
Learn all about this wonderful in- 
cubator, the 


RADIO-ROUND 


It absolutely assures uniform heat—mild, 
moist heat like the heat of the hen's body. 
Round like a hen’s nest--no corners to get 
cold. Powerful Triple Heater is in center, 
with lamp ay beneath. New Radio 
Moisture System built in—works right 
with the heater. 


These things mean perfectly uniform tem- 
perature and correct moisture conditions 
throughout the hatch. 

1 Gallon Oil to Hatch 

3 Minutes Care Daily 
You fill the big Radio-Round oil tank just 
once for the hatch. Besides, there are the 
Radio-Round egg tray, the hinged cover, 
the glass top and other labor-saving fea- 
tures. Three minutes care a day is enough. 
The Radio-Round's case is metal, handsomely finished 

wood. Strong. 


in imitation sycamore durable, but 
light. We pay the freight. Write for Book No. 5. 


RADIO-ROUND INCUBATOR CO. 
DRAWER A WAYNE, NEBR. 
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ising Poultry 
New 100 
by recognized p- 
the very information 
dreds of women pay 
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esting. This book tells how to avoid beginner's 
---givea experience successful breeders---how 





Sfiesrics hry erptent oony ving tne 
ecT c merca s money -sa 

of guaranteed incubators, 2. Book in 

demand---WRITE IMMEDIATELY. 


Stock, Eage and Baby Chicks from my bred 
Strains of White and Barred Rocks, Rose and Sit 


Comb Reds, White and Buff Orp’ , White Wyan- 
dottes and White Leghorns have the@ource of 
profit and satisfaction to over 3500 customers én this 


and foreign countries. The continual use ofthe Tra 
mest and the careful breeding of the very best layers have 


POORMAN’S 200 EGG STRAINS 


your best and safest investment. My strains and your careful at- 











forming a spider like appearance, ‘This 
should be seen at the fifth day quite 


in a dark shell. If any germs have died 
they will be apparent by a distinet red 
ring about the size of a twenty-five cent 
piece on the inside of the shell. These 
eggs should be removed. The fertile eggs 
become darker and more cloudy each day, 
and on the tenth or twelfth day the chick 
can be seen to move, and the head can be 
easily distinguished. Any that die can 
be seen to float about when the egg is 
turned and the veins will have entirely | 
disappeared by the eighteenth day. The | 
egg 1s opaque, nothing being distinguished 
but the air cell. Use the funnel shaped 
tester with a strong light. 

The percentage of hatch can be based 
only on the well fertilized, hatchable eggs. 
lf 75 percent of eggs set are fertile your 
breeders are in good condition. For ex- 
ample if you_have set_100 eggs and test 





be getting an 86 percent hatch, which I 
consider as good as an average hen will do. 
The principal cause for the chicks dy- 
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No freight to Ray. Actual hencon- 
trols everything. io lamp, no costly mis- 
takes. Best hatcher in the world. Over 


000 in use. 
J. M. Pey's, ILL, writes: “Itis the best thing I eves 
@aw for hatching cbicks.” 
697 chicks from 540 untested eggs." 
Thousands of other testimonials. Agents Wanted 
To reach the millien mark 1n 1916 we will sena yor 
a Specs! introductory Offer with our Free Cateleg, 














Natural Hen Incubator Co., Sta. H, Dept, 26, Los Angeles, Cal 
er | 70% INCUBATOR $550 
hs FREIGHT PAID’ J — 
| GT Here's the best ineubator offer on 
equal to any $15.00 Ree — 
1916 RELIANCE Incubator 
Bont built — double walls, bot water heat. copper tank. Pull 
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ing in the shel] can be traced to parent 
stock not being cared for properly, being 
over fed, or too fat, without proper sun- 
light in the running lots; or poorly lighted 
houses to roost in, where it is damp in the 
spring; or improperly mated to a cockerel 
which has had roop or other diseases. It 
is sure to affect the fertility of the eggs. 
I have had proof time after time. 


If you feed to get large egg yield it will 
cause the to be weak and often not 
fertile. You will get infertile eggs from 


hens confined too closely with too many 
cockerels for your flocks, Better be shy 
one than have one too many. If 
have a flock requiring two cockerels, it is 
best to keep one confined each day; never 
allow two cockerels to be together for the 
best results. Your chicks will be stronger 
and grow like weeds. Chicks out of old 
hens are larger and stronger than from 
young hens. Remember that the first 
few eggs of a pullet, tho fertile, seldom 
hatch. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE EGGS 
Continued from page 11 
would not think of bunching his cattle or 
hogs with those of his neighbors, re- 
gardless of their comparative quality, 
and then taking the aver price per 
received for the ame as pay for 
his stock. That, nevertheless, is the 
system by which are sold, Just 
because the income from eggs on the 
average farm is much less than the income 
from cattle or hogs, and because it is 
necessary to market the eggs frequently 
and a few at a time, the absurdity of the 
common method of marketing is less 
apparent. But a product valued at more 
than three hundred million dollars an- 
nually is worthy of serious consideration. 
The loss under our present system is 
entirely too great, and the producer 
bears the loss. 

The question of shortening the trail 
so that eggs will reach the consumer 
before they have deteriorated and with- 
out so great expense as to make the price 
prohibitive of profit, is a great 
problem. It seems possible for the 
thousands of creameries to help in solv- 
ing the problem for the communities in 
which they are located. If there is a 
creamery in your community, think and 
talk the matter over and see if it cannot 
be made to serve you and your neighbors 
in disposing of your eggs more satisfac- 
torily. 


MAKING INDIAN RUNNERS LAY 

Please tell me how to feed Indian Run- 
ner’ ducks to make them lay. I have a 

number of the birds but do not get many 

eggs.—B. B., Washington. 

Indian Runner ducks excel as egg pro- 
ducers and must be given much the same 
general care as laying hens. Give them 
clean dry quarters, furnish suitable nests 
in which to lay and give them a ration 
similar to the following: 

2 parts cracked corn; one part low grade 
flour; 2 parts wheat bran; 2 parts cut 
alfalfa; 4 part or more of beef scraps; 2 
handfuls salt; a sprinkling of granulated 
charcoal and a fair amount of grit. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Save *200 to *500 on Your 
Home- Shipped gilybinn 
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“Factory-to-Consumer” Prices 


Save enough to buy your lot. We sell direct. Catalog only—rock 
bottom prices. 100,000 customers and three strong banks vouch for us. 












On 100 Homes like these, at prices from $300 up and all most 
artistic new varieties in handsome architectural effects we 
have owners’ letters telling us they saved as high as $200 to 
$800 or more. Read this: FE. J. Sutton, of Mass., wrote to us Nov. 8th, “I would like 
to say the lumber and millwork you sent for House Plan No. 140 (shown on page 
44 of our Plan Book) was No. 1 in quality and quantity and worked out just 
as stated by you. We saved $150 to $200 by buying from you. A number of con- 
tractors have looked the house over and said it could not have been of better lumber.” 
We have thousands of letters like this. Mr. Sutton lives far away. Think what you 
can save. 


Ready-Cut Homes} ¢et<‘i:—Standard Homes} sass “wes 


Buy either way. No architects’ fees. All material delivered at one time. 
No delays. Over 300 plans FREE! Convenience ideas; well planned 
kitchens; pantry cases; linen closets; two panel Fir doors; bungalow 
trim, etc. Photos, color schemes, exact prices. Prompt Delivery— 
Satisfaction or Money Back! Weship 90 per cent of orders same day 
received. Also get 156 » illustrated book of 5000 Building and Remod- 
eling Bargains FREE! All shipped anywhere. Send coupon NOW. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. ,SaszStsPayennort tows 
3 BIG PLAN BOOKS FREE 


5895 Case ST., eo 
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Carry cual Powerful 
ELECTRIC LIGHT With You! 


Have BIG BLAZE OF ELECTRIC LIGHT at night—around home Uses Twe Ordieary SN 














VALUE OF HEN MANURE 

Can you give me the analysis of clean | 
hen manure? I am —< to know. its | 
fertilizing value.—C. L., Indiana. 

At the New York , xperiment Station | 
it was found that fresh clean poultry 
manure from birds being fed a nitrogenous 
ration contained 59.7 percent water; .8 of 
one percent nitrogen; .405 of one percent 
phosphorus and .266 of one percent of 
potassium. ‘This seems to be a fair average 
composition of fresh hen manure. 











and farm! Great spread of brillance straight down, up and to the 
sides. Searchlight ‘‘spots’’ ae oe Read by it. No. 6 Dry Batteries ~~ 


a New DELTA s.z, ELECTRIC LANTERN 


ia *"Burna’’ by the huur! Two No. 6 Dry Batteries last six months. Tall. Big handle. Only 
$2 at your dealer’s Of SEND TO US--with batteries $2.60. FREE CIRCULAR! Single 
; tell Lantern $1.25--with batteries $1.50. Big $2 Flashlight $1. 















BHA i — —_ Table Lamp $3 


x Sk ah a mana) 





FREE CIRCULA 
TA ELECTRIC CO., Dept. D, =] Indiana 
See Tt dt PT eT Te L*OLTT TTY 














‘ 
KEEPS RECORDS S FOR TEN YEARS| FREE TRIAL 
fier wnt and Etcees Use the FAMOUS KARNAK —— SOS See 0 tase ome 


records Facet x % then 5, retu 
FOSTER’S FARM ACCOUNT BOOK CO., Bt, Sterling, Obic MORE SUPPLY Co Temple Bldg. St. Louis. Dept. 184 
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BUYING EGGS FOR HATCHING SPECIAL OFFER! 


Some Causes of 


Misunderstanding 














HAVE purchased eggs of purtheed 
stock for hatching, and sold eggs for | 
hatching of both the buff and the white | 
orpingtons and there is much to be said on 
both the buying and the selling side that 
might help to smooth out some of the 


frowns and temper some of the harsh 
expressions so freely voiced by both parties 
to these transactions. Probably there is 
no business that earnest effort to give full 
value and good quality meets with such 
discour: age ment and suspicion as the sale 
of purebred eggs for hatching. There are 
so many things to add each its little mite 
toward success or failure that both the 
seller and the purchaser may be perfectly 
honest and honorable in his efforts to do 
the right thing, and in every way think 
he has succeeded, yet the failure may be so 
complete that each honestly thinks the 
evidence conclusive that the other a4 
rogue. 

Probab ly one of the most common 
causes of dissatisfaction is a lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the average farmer 
of what 


1S 


They do not stop to think, or have never 


really learned what they should really ex- | 


even 


ect from eggs of standard fertility, 
We 


om their own flocks set at once. 
have a way of remembering our good 
hatches and forgetting our poor ones. 
Many a time I have had hens come off 
the nests with six or seven chicks when 
hens set at the same time and on eggs 
exactly like the others would hatch twelve, 
thirteen, and once in awhile every egg. 
I could see no possible reason for it, and 
if | had purchased these eggs from a dis- 
tant breeder I would have given him the 
full blame for it. Sometimes I have had 
hens seem to set all right and yet not 
hatch a single chick, every egg being 
rotten, some even bursting in the nest. 


If | had purchased those eggs I probaply | 
would have written a very umpolite letter | 


to the breeder who sold them tome. Now 
I know that the very fact that the eggs 
were rotten was a sure indication that 
they had been fertile. In some way the 
hen had killed every germ early in the 
incubating period. Infertile eggs will not 
decay during the whole incubating period. 
I have cracked infertile eggs after ase ing 


them in the incubator eighteen days and | 


the yolk would be intact, and I have boiled 
them and could hardly tell any difference 
between them and the fresh boiled egg 
When you have a rotten egg do not blame 
the breeder for sending you infertile eggs 
after this. It is a sign of fertility, tho it 
may be a sign also of weakened stock. 

People Expect Too Much 

This spring we received a letter from 
a lady in Oklahoma who wanted some eggs 
from our white orpington flock, but she 
wanted to know if she would be sure of 
getting good stock if she ordered. I wrote 
her a nice letter, but ia it I mentioned the 
fact that many people expected too much. 

told her what she ought reasonably to 
expect from our eggs, but hinted she ought 
not to expect to get a fifty dollar cockerel 
from a two dollar setting of eggs, tho she 
might possibly do so. On the other hand 
she might buy several ten dollar settings 
and not get one. I also remarked that she 
would be doing very well if she got ten 
chicks from a setting and ought not to be 
hurt if she only got a half dozen, when she 
considered that the eggs would be shipped, 
tho I should not be surprised if she got 


twelve or thirteen. 


ought to be expected from eggs , 
shipped any distance or shipped at all. | 


‘sg Another purchaser of ninety buff orping- 
ton eggs hatched out fifty-four in his incu- 
bator and wrote me a very scathing letter. 
He had purchased from my range floc k | 


cracked several of them and they were 
perfectly rotten. He wanted me to make 
it good at once. I had told him they were 
orpingtons, too, but he had a dozen that 
were leghorns, and they looked like they 
were going to feather out white, a lot of 
them. He had one or two that had a little 
down on the legs, too. It was a hard 
matter to write a courteous letter to that 
man, but I tried to do so. The answer 
came back post haste in which he in- 
formed me he had gone to a breeder near 
there and he had told him that he guaran- 
teed three chicks out of four eggs, and he 
would have been satisfied with that. He 
would expect me to make it good, and if 
I was going to do so it was time I was 
| doing it, as the season was getting late. 
| I have not answered that letter yet and 
have no intention of doing so 

Last season the parcel post shipments 
were not very antidinotory in a few cases, 
|every egg being destroyed so they would 
not hatch, while the express shipments 
went thru all right, but I had three com- 
plaints this season from parties who or- 
dered by express and in each case only 





two or three eggs out of fifty or a hundred | 


hatched, while every report from the 
parcel post shipments made after February 
were very good, Last season’s bad results 
caused us to use parcel post comparatively 
little this year while last season we shipped 
several thousand eggs thus. As the matter 
now stands we are of the opinion there is 
little difference, and I shall not give any 
| preference to either. 
Fooled By Color 
I purchased a hundred eggs of Rhode 

Island reds and I suppose if I had not had 
|experience with the first feathering of the 
buff orpingtons I would have been telling 
that breeder what I thought of him. I 
have never grown the reds, and do not 
know how they develop, but these surely 
did look like they were going to be all 
colors of the rainbow, or at least all shades 
| from white to purplish brown. As I have 
| had flocks of buff orpingtons with brown 
spots on their heads, and which feathered 
out at first all the way from white to buff | 
I have faith in the final outcome. This 
one thing, tho, is a great stumbling block 
in selling or buying orpingtons, and I 
judge the reds as well, for people who are 
not acquainted with the coasts at once 
jump to the conclusion they have been 
swindled. 

A man came in to buy a hundred eggs 
this spring and told me he had sent ast 
season for a start of buff orpingtons, and 
such a mongrel lot of eggs they were. He 
said as soon as the chicks began to feather 
he saw he was bitten. He acknowledged 
that they came out wonderfully in the final 
feathering in the fall, but there were two 
of them with some black in the tails, and 
three had some white feathers, and there 
were only three out of the seven he raised | 
from the setting that were pure buff 
thruout, without any shade of black or 
white. 

I did not care to sell him eggs; he did not 
dow what to expect and would not be | 
satisfied with anything reasonable. T 
expected to be selling eggs here for years, 
and his order would prove too expensive | 





a luxury for me. 


at four dollars per hundred, and he wrote | 
that he tested out thirty-six eggs, had | 


He was surprised when I told him | 
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Big Hatches of Healthy Chicks 

Get thisremarkable incubator bargain. Get more 
and healthier chicks out of every 150 eggs because 
IOWA incubation is just right. Smallest attention 
necessary—heat always uniform. Trouble-proof. 


Use it 60 Days FREE 
At our expense. Don't pay ared cent unless the 
“IOWA” is worth double. Hatch with it—know 
howsimple,rellable itis. Save $5 to $10 by accepting 
ourSpecialOffer!Our gu tee i nsuressatisfaction 


SEND TOD AY for our remarkable Money-Back 


rege. Wetakeallrisk. The 
greatest Toa offer! Big FREE C ~~ —' of In- 
cubators and Pure Bred Poultry. Time limi 


IOWA INOUBATOR 00., Dept. A, Ose Moines. lowa 
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There's big money milling flour in smal! towns 
end rural communities. bee oy & Wynns, 
Stur-is, a A mr they cleared 84.628 in seven 
mon.bs. .C. BE. Brackbil!. R. F. D. No.1, Gap, 

makes over €300a month. Woolcott Miil- 
Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. cleared 63.600 in 
twelve months, and the Burr Oak (Kan.) Miil 
& Elevator Co., 82.500 in eight months with this 
truly marvelous money-making 
Midget” M. 


Self-Contained Roller Fleur Mill 
Places good, steady paying business within grasp 
| of every ambitious red-blooded man who wants 
| to mace money on his investment. Anybody 
can run it without previous 

| Cm milling experience. Capa 
cities 121-2, 26 and 60 bois. 
of as fineroller patent flour 
: : a day as any mill can make. 
| 5 died Write now for our free illus- 
trated book, “The Story ofa 
" f Wonderful Flour Mil," trial 
offer. prices.terms, plans.etc. 
Anglo-American Mii! te., lac., 
1170Fourth St., Owensbore, Ky 
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Eliminates ~ open vault and cess- 


ol, breeding places for rms, 
ave & warm, sanitary, orless 
toilet right in your house. Nogoing 


out in cold weather. A_ boon 
invalids, Endorsed by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


ywhere In The House 
sone ae are “poe by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
to empty than dishwater. Oloset absolutely 
guaranteed, Write for full description and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 2/3 ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
| osmeavie titer lt me 
SMALL ENGINES 
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STARTER for FORD CARS 
Alternati 


ELECTRIC MOTOR ey current rebuilt 


iable makes only. 
All guaranteed. Wostinghours, General Electric, Fort 
| Wayne, Wagner, Emerson. 1-8 H. P. $13.00; 








1-6 H.P. 


os & 68: other bargains including direct current and larger 
Satisfaction gurrenteed or money refunded. Write Now 


for sr iifagtrate | whens list suppli o and me tors. HYRE_E 
RIC CO., 618 H-South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Look in the index »m page three for the 
location of the advertising of things that are 
of interest to women. 
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People have good reason very often, 
tho, for resenting the treatment they re- 
ceive from breeders. One lady ordered 
a setting from a breeder. The eggs came 
all right and were given the best of care, 
but not a chick hatched. She wrote the 
breeder to see what he would do about it. 
He wrote back he was selling eggs, not 
chicks. She got her eggs and if she didn’t 
get any chicks that was her loss. That 
was a part of the game. He may.have 
known that his eggs were fertile and that 
the loss was on account of the shipping 
but he might have met her half way, — 
at least have treated her courteously. 
purchased a hundred ty 4 breeder 
who had his stock of w ingtons 
direct from Kellerstrass, om ~ one of 
Kellerstrass’s men, who was a personal 
friend, mate up his pen, and he pronounced 
every bird in it worth over five dollars. 
He paid this breeder two dollars each for 
a number that were left after the mating. 
There was no doubt the stock was all right 
but they did not understand the care of 
hens shut up in a pen and the eggs were 
not fertile. I tested out seventy and only 
hatched twelve chicks. He would have 
replaced them at half price, but I would 
not care for them at any price so I said 
nothing to him. Some breeders are care- 
less about being sure of the fertility of 
their eggs. ‘This is especially so of the 
farmer who pens up a few, or the city 
breeder who a but small experience and 
a back yard flock. Like every other line 
of business it pays to buy of the man who 
knows his business and is reliable. 

My advice is to buy of a well known 
beceder of the stock you want, pay a fair 
price, and do not expect to get a hundred 
dollars worth of fowls from a dollar and a 
half setting of eggs.—L. H. C 


FURTHER UTILIZATION OF CORN | 


STALKS 

Many localities get their fullest value 
of their cornstalks by utilizing them for 
feed, shredded or fed whole fodder, as the 
case may be, but I want to speak of the 
stalks that are not utilized as feed at all, 
but are left standing on the fields. 

Each spring great clouds of smoke may 
be seen floating on the horizon, the result 
of burning cornstalks, resulting in a loss of 
nitrogen, and a yet greater loss in organic 
ma*ter. 

While we have seen the value of humus 
discussed at times, yet I believe the value 
of organic matter is usually underesti- 
mated, for I am quite sure it plays a very 
important part in crop production, 

Vhile it y true that cornstalks are very 


difficult to handle yet they may be dis- 
posed of in very good shape with a sharp 
disc harrow; however, stalks that are to be 


disposed of in this manner should not be 
previously broken, as they are much drier 
and easier to cut when left standing. Plows 
carrying both rolling coulter an jointer 
= usually dispose of cornstalks in good 
shape. 

Partly decomposed cornstalks have a 
great moisture-carrying capacity, thus 
reducing the moisture in the soil during 
wet weather, and have the power of giving 
this to the growing vegetation during dry 
periods. This alone is worth considerable; 
then that loose friable condition of the _ 
where cornstalks have decomposed must 
not be overlooked, for we know that the 
soil that is well supplied with organic mat- 
ter works better, and produces better 


than the soil that is without it, that is, | 


barring peat and muck soils, and ‘these are 
chemically unbalanced as a Tule, and need 
the addition of certain elements of plant 


food, usually potash, to make them give | 


best results. 

The proper amount of underdrainage, 
organic matter, phosphate, and possibly 
lime, gives good r results on the majority of 
farms.—O. R. 
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WHY burn straw 
or let it rot and 
waste in the stack? 


In the name of creation, 
don’t you know that straw 
as a fertilizer, a conserverof 
moisture and aprevent- 
ative of soil blowing is 
worth to per ton! 
Don’t thousands of farmers 
season? Haven't 
in the United 
it into people’s 








Now I can i prove these claims. Ican show Jou be how ae $2.50 to 3.85.00 ma Yoo, 


rit send yy enol I dare you 
ae *y" a now! 
Goubting gea: Cue Se ee selene oa 3 


Pays for Itself in Three Days 


Straw always has been prectical way ta gpeaed fe gol & And it will last youa lifetime. Look at the double- 


Bot — drive feature! Look at the double-width carrier! 
years ago when ‘ereugnt oat the ee py high or low wheel 
Now JOU, cs gpread | TWENTY. acres ectes per Look at its built like a 
- +R. Y Biel Wiz, men sy b ne A tc Battiesht; 
Bae “i ou. cost! 


Talk abeut «a ma- 
chine! ere’s one that’s for business. 


Get In On This Offer Quick! 


In addition to y Ar liberal offer (30 days free trial, no money down—and almosta year’s 
to pay.) a very to one or two live men in each town- 
Can’t explain . but if ase (he Srot n your loealty to write, I will tell you ail about it. it's hot stulf—e money 


at soit sree: 
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Metal Roofing " 
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Per Square 


P-R-I-C- E.S S-M-A-S-H-E-Dy 
Galvanized Roofing—$2.25 up per square i 


We can furnish Corrugated,V-Crim , Standing Seam, 
Beaded Ceiling and all kinds of ornaments ceiling plates at posi- 
tively the lowest prices ever made! 


Cet O Advic FREE) 
Tell Us Your Roofing Needs Write ae Sn kind St buildin 
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Fire, Water and 
Lightning Proof 












es dimensions of roof, when you expect to buy, etc. etc, We will / 
ou—FREE—the benefit) of our 23 years roofing ex 4 
wr Rootes Experts will tell you exactly how much to » best / 


ection, exact. pay full directions for laying, etc. 


onderful Saving in Ready Roofing yy 
e recognize no competition on roofing! Our 40-acre plant | 


contains immense stocks of dependable roofing of every kind [ 
t prices so low that it would be folly to think of buying anywhere but here. 


Ajax Brand Rubber Surface New ee ee 
Ready Roofi 2 and 3 pieces to ——— 
FREE! plete with nals, nd cement: % % ply, 400% Fa Mail this Coupon 
ply, 750; 2-ply, 860; 3-ply, 9Se. Chie Ho Wrecking Co. 
+4 2 “ 
Samples—All Kinds—FREE! °° Dest'3a0 "Chicas 
Send for our New Roofing Bar- Ce eS please send ms me your Te. 


ain cock sen ever written on 9 
Valuable advice— ¢ 
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Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


"The square deal from every advertiser in Successful 











Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 


























LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This 4 rtment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein exp: our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We not pF. to 
agree with them or with us. We will pu ish as 
many reasonable setters as our space will permit. 














OUR GUARANTEE PROTECTED HIM 

I address you as “Dear Friends”’ for so you seem. 
Our subscription to your wonderful paper expires 
this month, and we could not think of doing without 
it for it is like the visit of a dear friend. We begin 
with the very appropriate picture on the cover and 
read everything as it comes on every in the 
book, for we could not miss anything. Your paper 
is on the square in every way. Even the advertise- 
ments, for we have found out by trying some of the 
firms that if they do not fulfill their contracts you 
will compel them to, which saved us $46 this last 
summer. 

No not for $5 a 
paper.—M. R. N., 


BULLETIN COMES FIRST 

In answer to your query “What do you like 
best?” and what f generally read first is ulle- 
tin, Ferreted Facts, Editorials, in the order named. 
Then I take a slant at the cartoons. The matter 
published under the three headings above cannot 
in whole or part be dispensed with if you wish 
to maintain the present high standard of 8. F. 
The cartoons are very interesting and instructive, 
but I think two pages of them instead of one would 
be an improvement. Also would like to see a story 
on the order of the one published sometime ago, 
which told of a boy's experience with summer 
boarders —Claude Parrott, Ida. 


SIDETRACKS THE DAILY 

The day your journal reaches my home is the 
day when the daily city newspaper is neglected. 
About the twentieth of each month when I come 
horne from business the first question I ask my 
mother is, “Has 8. F. arrived?” 

I have a special liking for the following pages of 
your journal: A Two-Legged Dictionary, Answers 
to Questions of General Interest, and Our Bulletin. 
I admire your clean advertising.—James Harold 
Banka, N. Y 


WELL NIGH THE SUMMITS 
S. F. is the only farmers’ magazine that has inter- 
ested me in my seventy-four years of farm life. It 
is progressive, fair, and logical in its editorials, and 
always striving for the best things for farmers, 
theoretical and practical. Just go ahead regardless 
of party politics; and in regard to the single land 
tax it is fairer than any system of taxation we have 
and would be a tlessing to farmers. Anyway we 

shall keep up acquaintance.—J. H., a. 


LIKES MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
We like to have 8. F. in our midst very much and 
have gleaned much useful and pleasant information 
from it. The recent addition to the paper, the 
Music Department, I think is a very peed testes 
and I have been satisfied with the music so obtained. 
—E. R., Ida. 


REMARKS FROM NEVADA 

I find S. F. a clean and well printed paper and 
full of “‘meat” for all. Our Bulletin is a dandy; so 
many views are stated by the readers. See how 
useful the Veterinary Department is to farmers; 
Ferreted Facts from Washington gets down to 
brass tacks also. 8. F. is full of good ads, that make 
bread and butter for Mr. Meredith, and suit the 
farmer also. If he wants a plow or a kodak he will 
find itin 8. F. I could write more for an hour but 
will ring off to let others butt in.—W. L. N., Nev. 


USES S. F. AS A TEXT BOOK 

I have been raking and scraping, trying to get 
enough money together to subscribe. Soon as one 
Mr. E. Owens began to talk of the wonders of 
your paper, I felt more and more that I was not 
doing my full duty as a teacher of young Americans 
unless I placed before them each week a copy of 
8. I 


ny would I do without your 
olo. 


As time flew, I felt more and more that I was 
doing myself an injustice by not subscribing at 
once, but where to get the money was the question 
If rural teachers were paid more, perhaps it would 
have been more easy thought of trapping 





skunks, but that would have necessitated more 
clothes Embezzlement would have been easy 
but there was nothing to embezzle. I became 
morose and did not come to my meals when my 
fair sister calle< The folks began to worry and 
at last my sister offered to make me a loan of 
fifty cents until the end of the month I am 
enclosing the same to you. We will use 8S. F. in| 
Agric ulture clase.—Luff E. Payne, Ia. | 

Comment—We are with you for better pay for | 
rural teachers.—Editor 


CONCERNING LUTEN BRIDGE PATENTS 
I am enclosing herewith copy of Judge Lewis’ 
opinion in the concrete bridge patent infringement 
suit of Luten vs. Geo. Washburn and Weld County, 
Colorado 
Since these so-called Luten bridge patents have 
attracted a good deal of attention recently and a 
large amount of money is being collected from these 
central west. states for royalties for these ridiculous, 
worthle.s claims, I thought possibly your readers 
would be interested in knowing how the courts | 


| articles in it for at this day and age 


view these claims, when they have an opportunity 


upon them. 

5 his is the — case Ly the validi ~~ the 

uten patents has ever n u any 
court. The court decrees Shick Tae eae obtained i 
and which have been circulated thruout the whole 
— have generally been soabren, Sy Luten 
ma & previous agreement to pay the costs 
and damage in return for a consent decree and a 
permanent injunction. This is simply another form 
of the highway bridge abuses whic ve been only 
too common in the past, and which can only be 
st out by a campaign of publicity.—W. 8. 
OComment: “The copy of the opinion of Judge 

omment: e copy 0 oO oO! 

Lewis shows that reinforced concrete arch con- 
struction is not new and therefore not patentable. 
The Judge anne’ the yO dismissed —pe 
costs charged to Luten. unty supervisors 
engineers will be glad to know that the first real 
test case has been decided.—Editor. 


AN APPRECIATION 

The fact that you are putting out a paper of so 
many pages of help to us farmers, of advice a little 
before it is needed, or at the proper time, of methods 
that have been tried and proven to save us the cost 
of experimenting and the waste of time; the fact 
that you cover the entire field of diversified farming 
x jo horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, bees 
and horticulture; that you treat of marketing, soil 
building, conservation of moisture and selection 
of seed and breeds; the fact that you protect your 
subscriber with your guaranteed advertisements, 
and last that you sell your paper at a price that 
every farmer can afford—no matter how many 
papers he now takes, should be an inner satisfaction 
to yourself.—T. P., 8. Dak. 


WILLING TO STAND PAT | 
You stated that I might make any suggestion by 
which I think 8. F. might be made more beneficial 
to me. I'll say without a hesitation, none whatever 
I am perfectly satisfied with it, just as it is. I 
ve up a very choice magazine, so as to keep my 


I enjoy reading “Our Bulletin” very much. I 
have to smile to myself, to see how stupid, silly, 
and babyish some people are. To think an editor 
can publish a paper to suit everyone; when no two 
people want just the same thing! I for one would 
enjoy reading that paper. As it suits you, it suits 
me. Send mine in the same way. 

Now, I am one of these old hens—or rather young 
hens, as we are so often referred to, by the mas- 
culine sex. But I believe this hen with one little 
chick, has as much sense as some of the old roosters, 
who go crowing around because they cannot have 
oo their own way.,—Mrs. Ilva M. Hudson, 


FAVORS SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
I wish to make you a compliment that you have 
adopted twelve words of the simplified spelling, and 


to 
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position of overseer, but the land call got the best 
of me and I came forth into the oma world and 
began to play in the dirt and I am one of the boys 
that can get out in the middle of my forty acres 
and say, “Gee, ain't it great just to be alive.” I 
love the great outside and I am proud to have the 
title of farmer onto me. That is all. 

Your paper is clear, honest, fearless, and the onl 
fault is that it oy comes once a month. I woul 
like to meet E. L. Vincent, or have his address. He 
seems to hit the nail on the head.—F. L. P., Me. 


FINDS AUTO ECONOMICAL 

I oy endorse your comment on John F. Keller's 
automobile article in December issue. Some of his 
statements were absurd and wholly without founda- 
tion. I have driven a car three thousand miles 
during the past season with absolutely no expense 
except for gasoline. I have averaged seventeen 
miles to one gallon gasoline over our Michigan 
country roads. This is not as much as it would cost 
to keep a horse and the horse would hot have gone 
one-sixth the distance.—S. K. Thurston, Mich. 


te AN ENRAGED BEARER tie 

o not want your per any longer. e1 
all right, but will not tube the paper of a man who 
will advocate single tax. Any fool had ought to 
know that whenever you increase the taxes, a ri 
man cannot afford to (not only afford but could not) 
live and pay interest and taxes. Also, this prepared- 
ness policy which you are in favor of, enrages me. 
I will not argue farther.—E. R. Jones, Mo. 

Comment—Missouri is famous for its Jonathan 
apples. I don’t know of any apple that can beat it. 
I buy them by the bushel for the family, and eat 
them as long as Ley | are in season. But I never 
found one yet, that didn't have a core in it. Some- 
times, I find a measly little worm in a splendid look- 
ing a I don’t eat the cores, nor the worms. 
Nor do I refuse to eat another apple, because they 
all have cores, and some have worms, which are not 
to my liking. 

But you are refusing to take S. F. any longer, be- 
cause now and then you find a worm in it, called 
single tax. Ii you refuse every paper, and every 
book, which may contain something that you can- 
not understand, or cannot believe, you will soon be 
shut off from every source of information, and God 
pity your family.—Editor. 


A CHARTER MEMBER 

Mr. Meredith, do you realize that I have read 
your first edition, that I have read your last and 
every one between? How many subecri have 
you who can truthfully ay the same? I have 
walked two miles to the Old Lebanon postoffice in 
a drivi snow storm to get my paper and con- 
sidered I was well paid. I have watched the steady 
growth of your valuable paper, and surely you 
must feel highly gratified by your achievement. 
have been a su iber to other farm papers for 
many years, but 8. F. stands head and shoulders 
above them all. f 

I ] you one dollar which pays for five 





that you will use same hereafter in your 

This shows that you are up-to-date and are also 
showing the right spirit. I am a strong believer 
in simplified spelling as I think our English 
can be pmgroves greatly along this line. 

A neighbor of mine about ten years ago, Prof. 
Mueller, who is able to talk about nine different 
languages, stated that the English language was 
thé most difficult language to pick up on account 


of having no fixed rule; that the pronunciation was 
tos much according to habit or style as you may 
call it. 


My belief is that the more we simplify matters 
in our life the better it is for all concerned. And the 
way you explain it on your title page you show in 
capital letters those which have no use at all. This 
I also a very much in your explanation.— 
J. B., lowa. 


KEPT STEADFAST BY CARTOONS 

8. F. not only takes the right side of nearly every 
question that confronts the American citizen today, 
but it also stands for good morals and right living. 
For this reason I feel that 8. F. has been one of my 
best companions during all these years and many 
a time when I thought farm life was dull it caused 
me to see it in a different way. Several years ago 
you published some cartoons comparing the country 
and the city life. These also helped show me that 
city life was not all pleasure. I wish we could have 
more of these.—Jesse A. Iwig, Pine Lawn Farm, IIl. 


BELIEVES IN LIBERAL IDEAS 

I am always waiting for S. F. and start at the 
first page, read it thru marking all articles with 
pencil that especially appeal to me. “Our Bulletin,” 
is @ great page as it gives all shades of politics, 
religion ona opinions from which all learn valuable 
things. I am sorry to see 80 many narrow minded 
»ple cannot 
afford to be narrow and bigoted. iberal minds 
have placed society where it stands today and we in 
this country do not care to retrograde. Had the 
European countries been liberal, “willing to live 
and let live,” there would aot now be murder on 
the wholesale, destitution and suffering such as the 
world never before witnessed.—B. F, W., Ohio. 

GLAD HE IS ALIVE 

You lament the fact that I have never expressed 
my opinion of your valuable paper. The reason is 
that l cappesed you were too busy to care to hear 
from a man away down here in Maine. All we 
can do down here is raise spuds. 

All I can say is that when I first subscribed for 
your paper, I was in the mill, working for two dol- 
lars a day and I began to long for the “great out 
doors” and freedom. I was fast working up to the 








years subscription according to your offer. Many 
things will happen before the end of five years, 
however, if I am on earth at the end, I will see that 
my subscription does not expire.—Clifton G. 
Libby, Me. 





A FRIEND OF AUTOS 

I have for several years been a silent reader of 
your paper and must say I am very well pleased 
with it. It is just what we want because it tells us 
a little of everything. I have two more farm papers 
and will say they are good as far as farming 1s con- 
cerned, but I think a Ceener ought to know a little 
more than just how to dig in the dirt. I think your 


editorial pages are very good. Give us more on 
single tax if you can. ’ 
ust read Mr. Keller's letter in the last issue of 


8. F., saying farmers should not have autos, and 
if it were true that 95 percent of the farms are under 
mortgage, I would agree with Mr. Keller. But as it 
is, I can't. Nearly every farmer around here has a 
car and I don’t know of asingle mort; Further- 
more, I don’t know one farmer who negiected 
to take care of his farm because he an auto. 
On the contrary it has been getting better for the 
reason that the boys and girls are willing to stay 
at home and do their best, for they see some pleasure 
along with the work. Whena rs day’s work has 
been done by willing hands, I think a little joy 
riding in the evening is very nice, both for old and 
young. My tather bought an auto a year ago last 
spring and it has so far cost us less than one hundred 
dollars to run it and it is in fine shape now.’ So if 
it cost Mr. K. $150 a year to uphold his auto, I 
think he spent most of his time on the road and let 
the farm run itself. 

I have found that the auto is not only a luxury, 
but really a good thing when a man knows how to 
handle it.—Clay Hangerud, Wis. 


I consider your paper the best of a number that 
I take: clean, Aww y and allright. You have some- 
thing for every one of the family in everv one of the 
»apers and you beat the rest a mile. Gv on make 
it bigger, you can’t make it better.—S. M., N. ¥ 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

Apropos of your twelve words of reformation: 

As I perambulated thru the crowds in the thoro- 
fare thruout the day, tho the sun was thoroly 
warm, I found a catalog containing a program in 
which the pedagog was set to give the prolog to a 
play entitled “The Decalog.”’ 

Perhaps your younger boy readers can give & 
shorter sentence. A 63 year old boy.—J. H. D., Fla. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Re- 
move the stumps and 


‘Clear that idle land. 


boulders. Straighten the 
crooked creeks. Improve 
your soil. Increase your 


crops and the value of 
your farm. Remove the 





handicaps that hinder your 
work and profits. 


GD | 
Red Cross Farm Powder 


will help you clear land quickly, 
easily and cheaply. Get those 
unproductive acres in working 
order now and crop them early 7) 
this spring- ‘Thousands of farmers 
everywhere have found Red Cross 
Farm Powder a wonderful help. 
Big Book Free 
contains 188 pages of interesting 
facts. Explains the use of Red Cross 
Farm Powder for land clearing, sub- 
soiling, ditching, tree planting and 
many other things, and tells how this 
modern farm help has solved for other 
farmers the very problems that perhaps 
now bother you. Write today for 
Hand Book of Explosives No. 138F 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
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| all wrong that one has to stop and uters 


| couldn't go wrong.—Hired Man, 





Writ for adverti rates in 
SUCCESSFUL FA ING if 
you have Poultry to Ait alk to 


the audience of 700,000 farmers 
end ° believe in 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 























Pay Us No Money Ia Advance 
THE NEW IMPROVED C <a - 
butter in 3 te 7 minutes. 
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500 farms Southern Minnesota. Write for 





Hist. Gee. Atehineon Land Co. Mank Rina. 





FOR SAL 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
OUR BULLETIN) 


i American 
and I aan Gia Chat 0 fee ocitena Rave the 
and grit to expose it. We have known it for a long | 
time, but the next thing is to know how to beat it | 
They want to make more om on our crops than | 
we do, after doing all all the work and taking all riske 
of weather together with the expense --E. © 
Smith, Colo, 


PRAISES THE FANCIER 
{ wish to thank you very much for the kind words | 
you had in November number of your paper for the | 
poultry fancier, who has given lots of time and hard 
work to the improvement of poultry, even if eggs 
sent out from his flocks do not always hatch fifteen 
vigorous youngsters from thirteen eggs. You no 
doubt remember the time when you were a boy on 
the farm. When your friends came to see you and 
you wanted a chicken for dinner, and to catch thie 
»i-ped you called upon all to join in the chase and 
an eted So Ss roared f eth when she vas 
caug or the 
he and 


her blue carcass before 
yon, Se a fowl with five 


rough at that, Now you 
to six of good mam. Who Ran Sene this, the 


farmer? No sir, the fancier, * ken 
Crank.” Thank the ty or Cranks! They move 
things. Now I am not going to stop your 

per, nor say it is not good, but to say a word in 
lover of the peuliey fancier.—J. M. Leadigh, Ohio. 


OBJECTS TO REVISED SPELLI 
{ regret that you are about to ado 
spelling. It is very annoying to a goc 
read those badly abbreviated words, 








are. Articles in which they are used 
smoothly. 
Did I not expect to derive benefit from your 

I would not su ubecribe for it because of them. They 

cheapen he publication. There are some publica- 
tions that I will not or rather do read but little 
because of the annoyance of them. They take from 
the good of the article. Yours is too clean > paper 
to have such a blemish.—Mrs. C. B. Johnso 


COST OF KEEPING A HORSE 

I see someone claims it takes five acres to feed 
a horse. I don't believe it. If it did the farmers 
would starve todeath. I have worked on a farm for 
fifteen years and taken 8. F. about half that i 
I was put out to work when twelve years ol 
Could write a lot about hired men if 8p e would 
permit. If all hired men would read ¢ , they 





You are putting out the best farm journal of the 
day, “Taxation without Representation” editorial 
in the December number is a hit with me, Let the 
women vote and I'll wager we shall have a better 
country to live in. At any rate their votes cannot 
be bought like some of our ignorant male voters. 
Keep up the good work.—P. L. B., Mont 


A GOOD EPIDEMIC 

In this community we are reveling in an epidemic 
of “Community Spirit.” First, our boys organized 
a club. They finally christened it “The Young 
Mens’ Social and Athletic Club.” This is said to be 
the first of its kind in the state. They soon outgrew 
their accommodations and began raising money to 
build them a club house. Then we organized a 
Grange and the two went into a partnership to 
build a Community Hall. It is nearly complete 
now; is 26x50 feet with a basement 25 feet square. 
The work on the foundation and basement was all | 





donated. A carpenter was hired to superintend the 
construction of the building—there are from four 
to twelve persons > to help him every day. ' 

There seems to be something going on about 
three poe each week, so you see, with minds 
occupied and hands busy; it is qty easy to forget 
the editor (who has nothing to 

Perhaps you weeds why I'm inflicting you with 
this 7 letter—simp ply because I think you deserve 
it. did not like 5. F., I'd not renew my 
AY, —C. H. Kershner, Kans. 


WE HOPE MANY FOUND IT 
In the December number of 8. F. was a story 
printed under the heading of “Our Junior Farmers” 
entitled “Mike's Christmas—And Yours,” by 
Lloyd Kenyon Jones, with the request to find the 
story within the story, and the story inside of that, 
and as I have seen no answer to it in the January 
number, will send in my ex tion as I find it. 
The Story Within the Story 
If ambition points from home to distant, luring 
fields, and you feel the goddess happiness and fame 
and fortune are waiting there; pause, think, the 
things you seek are most always near yo e 
prec ious things are here. Your Christmas is 
rightest when your gifts are these; family, friends. 
The Story Inside of That 
Home and happiness are the meet 
Christmas gifts —Mrs. M. Schaaf, Ill. 


TELLS WHAT THEY LIKE 

You are certainly publishing a splendid paper 
now-a-days. It is practical, educational, intensely 
interesting, and up-to-date in every department. 
The cover page is always so clever and so true to 
life. I like especially to read your “Editorial Com- 
ment,” “Our Bulletin,” “Home Department” and 
“The Home Amusement Page.” 

My wife likes “Squibs from a Farm Wife's Note- 
By | book, ” “Our Young Housekeepers,” etc.,—W. E. J. 

In 


The cover page is great. 


been a real, live boy once.—M. E. 





precious 





The artist must have 
Forrest, Ore. 
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Made of best qualiry 
roofing felts, saturated 
with properly blended asphalts, and 
coated with a blend of hardes 
asphalts. This keeps the soft satura- 
tion within from drying out, and 
makes a roof pliable, yet durable 
and impervious to the elements. 
Guaranteed for 5,10 & 15 years, i 
toply(1,2o0r3). Lasts lo Sold 
dealers sdors). re, at ng. sid by god 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
World’s largest manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building P: 
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.~And One Coat 
Stains and 


HERE is really no ex- 
cuse for putt up 

with Sessz —_ 
when 


two coats of 
Home Helps Flo Floor Stain Fin. 
ish will perfectly restore their beauty. 
Anyone can apply it. Stains and var- 
Dishes in one operation, 


Lacas Paints 


Purposely Made for Every Purp se ge : 


Rae | 
By * yict 72) sae 
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BUSH 
MotorCar 


And the Agency for Your Territory 


Get a Car Free and 
to $5000 a — up ih the Automebie Bust 
Postal full details of 























More Thana Tractor! 


The Bates Steel Mule will do more 
kinds of farm work than any tractor 


built. Itis the only machine that will 
replace horses for every farm operation 
from plowing to harvesting. 





is propelled with a “Crawler” instead of a 
wheel. It works on any soil wet or dry the 
year ’round and does not pack the ground. 
Thousands in successful use. Write for details. 


JOLIET OIL. TRACTOR COMPANY 
30 Benton Street, Joliet, Il. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











All thru the upper Mississippi valley 
there are young men who are making a 
success on five and ten acre tracts of 
land planted to fruit and such standard 
garden truck ds melons, sweet corn, 
cabbages and tomatoes, with perhaps 
some specialty like asparagus or straw- 
befries as a side line. Some such cases 
are solutions of the problem of keeping 
boys on the farm by giving them an active 
interest in it. One mother says: 

‘Just as soon as the seed catalogs come 
my boys and I take paper and pencil 
and spend happy hours deciding what 
varieties we will grow, yearly adding some 
novelty to the seeds which we as 
standard. 

“For our garden plot we chose a spot 
that is protected by a willow grove on 
the north and the cattle sheds on the 
west, and which is within easy distance 
of the house so that gathering what we 
need for household use is not tiresome. 





SEEDS GRAND TRIAL OFFER 


$2.50 Worth to Test only 10 cts. 

We will mail the following 25 Packets choicest 

Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for i¢c, 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 























DEPOSIT SEED Co., 
G7 20 packets Grand Large Flowering 








High Altitude Field Seeds 


grown 8000 ft. above sea level. Earlier, hard- 
ler, more drouth resistant, better in quality. 
Exceptional vitality. Our oats and bar 
took sweepstakes at farming Congress, 1915, 
against all U. 8S. and Canada, San Luis Valley 
Field peas. 

DEL NORTE SEED COMPany 
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ant Men 


Like YOU, Whe Wast Te Make 
A Year, or More 
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What is and what bad; how to tell which 
is which. How the Northern man ma: 
here; what he mast avoid. Facts 


i weekly, $1.50 a yeas. 


succeed | especially well on low ground which is 


The boys keep a record of the location 
of each variety and the date of planting. 
If vegetables do not do well in one part 
of the garden, a more favorable location 
is chosen for the next planting. We very 
seldom use any hand cultivation, as 
planting allows for horse cultivator’s use. 
ing is done when the wind blows, 
so that the roote of weeds quickly die. 
“We keep a little reserve space for use 
if any part of the original en proves 
a failure. Wherever possible, we plan to 
raise two crops a season. For instance 
we plant tomatoes on ground first used 
for early radishes and in favorable years 
we raise a second crop of radishes in the 
tomato rows while the tomato plants are 
amall. Cabbage follows lettuce. 
“Our garden plot is plowed and manured 
in the autumn and we begin to 
soon as the ground is in workable 
tion in the spring, first fertilizing well and 
having the ground disced to mellow 
fineness. We find that proper prepara- 
tion puts the soil in such condition that 
three hours a week for three of us keeps 
the garden well cultivated, leaving a dust 
mulch which does away with the neces- 
sity for artificial watering. Cultivation 
oe soon as plants show above the | 
und. 

“One of my sons specializes in onions 
in growing which he is almost a wizard 
tho he uses no remarkable methods, 
simply giving the onion patch an extra 
top dressing of poultry manure and a 
sprinkling of wood ashes. He has raised 
onions on the same ground for seven 
ears, with crops becoming better and 

tter each season. He plants quite 
thickly in long rows and thins so frequently 
that the onions never touch one another 
and hamper growth. ‘There is always 


ready sale in the nearest town for the 
small onions removed in thinning. 
“My other boy’s specialty is He 


finds that the large late variety yield 


given some afternoon shade and his 
patch is bearing long after most folks 
find theirs dried up. 





Five weeks trial, 10 cents. 
Florida Grower, 40 Hill Bidg.. Tampa, Fla, 


———SS— — | 
1 will gend you 8 two-| 

r year budded apple, 
4) pear or peach or 6 
cherry trees, or 75 
blackberry, raspberry or Gewberry or 20. grape, 
gooseberry, Currant or rhubarb, or 100 asparagus or 50 
ever bearing or 200 spring bearing strawberry plants,or 
100 cedar or other evergreens or 8 roses. Catalogue free. 


MANHATTAN NURSERY, Manhattan, Kansas 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


cut over and improved lands. Greatest Clover 
and Potato in the middie west. Prices 
Bee 

















low. Come us, or write, 
HALL L. BROOKS, TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN 


“We never had a garden patch which 
answered the description ‘A small plot 
of ted to vegetables and rais- 
ing weeds’; but our well managed plot 
has become more profitable since my sons 
began to take a real interest in it—which 
dates back to the time that they became 
financial partners in the enterprise.” 


Isn’t there food for thought in this 
mother’s statement? A garden is 
a valuable asset on any and if it 
can be made a means of awakening our 


boys’ live interest in farm life, its value 
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Money In 

= 
Prove on your own garden or farm, that this New 
Implement is way ahead of any Seeder and 
Cultivator you ever used. Do this without a 
cent of risk. Not even freight charges. Give it 
every test. See for yourself the many new features 
that save time, worry and annoyance. 


HAYWOOD “MANWEIGHT” = 
COMBINATION SEEDER AND GULTIVATOR & 


Marvel. Four complete implements 
: inone. Oombined Hil] Seeder and Drill Seeder, 
; Sin and Dou w 
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“tas 
will be the envy of the 
next summer. 
Write your name 
0. K. SEED STO 





a 
IN THE WORLD’S BEST CLIMATE 
The immigration Gepartment of the Elephant Butte 
Water Users’ Association, Las Cruces, N. M., in- 
vites the homeseeker 8 attention to | 


lands, supervises 
helps him to succeed. rite us. 











cannot be —— in terms of dollars 
and cente.—S. B. 





Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing t© advertisers. 
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U.S. Wastes Millions on Munitions of War 


Why is it necessary for the United States Government to pay a private corporation $200 or more per ton 
above cost for armor plate, representing a waste of approximately $1,500,000 on a single battleship, only to 
find the armor badly made, soft and spongy in spots? 

Why shall the people of the United States pay the War Trust 20% to 60% more for materials and 
supplies than they could be manufactured for in Government arsenals? 

Why shall we longer continue to be embarrassed in our dealings with foreign nations, by the agents of 
the War Trust who seek to lead us into war so that they may reap a golden harvest by charging exorbi- 


tant prices for the materials of war? 


The Hon, Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, says: “I don’t see how it is possible for Congress to 
justify to the people of the United States, a refusal to erect government plants for the manufacture of 


armor plate and war munitions.” 


A saving of ten millions of dollars could have been made on powder alone from 1905 to 1913, if manu- 
tactured by the Government. If that much on one single item, in times of peace, what would it be in case 
of war? What becomes of the $250,000,000 that is being spent each year on our Army and Navy? Read 
this interesting article by Mr. Secor, in the March number of Successful Farming. 


The Grain Dealers’ Shell Game 

The “Grain Dealers’ Shell Game” has long gone 
uncalled. It really is a shell game. There is just 
one difference—the shell geme gambler may _ 
occasionally, while the grain’ dealer cannot lose. 
Make it a point to read this article in our next issue. 


Drainage Investment 

It has been proven that money spent for drain- 
age is a good imvestment—if the drainage system 
has been properly planned and installed—otherwise 
it may be a total loss. “Laying out a Drainage 
System” is the subject of this article by A. H. Snyder, 
which will appear in this magazine next month. It 
is the second of a series of articles on drainage. 


Need of Veterinary Dentistry 

Every horseman knows the value of dentistry 
if the animals are to thrive properly, put feed to its 
best use and give the best service possible in har- 
ness. Few owners, however, understand or appreci- 
ate the necessity for expert dentistry for cattle and 
sheep. The need for veterinary dentistry is explained 
in March Successful Farming. 


The Farm Shelterbelt 

Many farmers in the prairie section have, by 
good shelterbelts, obtained in effect, the advant- 
ages of a milder climate. One man who resides in 
the shelter of a good windbreak, insists that he lives 
200 miles farther south than his neighbor across the 
highway who is not so protected. How to plant and 
care for a shelterbelt is fully explained in this article 
to appear next month. 


The Efficiency Cow 


The average production of the cows in the United 
States is about 3,646 pounds of milk a year. This 
article shows the records and some pictures of cows 
that purer as high as 24,000, 27,000 and 28,000 
pounds a year. You will be shown very conclus- 
ively that the efficiency cow —the cow that can 
produce the goods—has arrived. 


Horse Shoeing Lesson 

Another article is the Farm Blacksmithing series. 
There are times when the loss of a shoe may mean 
a very serious hindrance to the work at hand. This 
may be avoided thru the knowledge given in this article. 


What Is a Good Wife? 


In our February number there appears an 
article dealing with husbands who are not what th 
promised to be. In March Successful Farming will 
appear a companion article dealing with the ‘‘better 
half.” All wives and prospective wives and mothers 
should read_this article. 


Foods For Convalescents 


During the spring months sickness abounds on 
every hand. What to feed the convalescing pa- 
tients after partial recovery from serious illness is a 
real problem. “The Best. Foods for Convalescents” 
is the title of an article by Manthei Howe. This 
article is full of valuable facts and suggestions and 
should be read and filed away for future use by all 
who may at some time or other have sickness in the 
family. Watch for it in our March number. 


Spectal Seed Articles and t eature: 


Successful Farming for March will contain many helpful articles dealing with problems in connection with preparation of seed- 


beds, planting, ete. 
lowing are some of the subjects that will be discussed: 

° - Hundreds of thousands of appic and other frult trees are 
Pruning: practically uselessin their present condition, and all 
that le necessary to make them pro‘table is the judicious removal of 
dead wood, water sprouts, and other waste material. Experienced 
orchardists will give information as to how these trees may be made 
pro‘table. 

2 .« While it is true that there are many problems con- 
Spraying: nected with the marketing of fruit, it Is also true 
that the first necessity for profitable marketing is to grow first-class 
frult. This can only be done by preventing damage by Insects and 
fungus diseasea. Our March number will contain anumber of articles 
on spraying which Is the effective way of combating both fungus 
and insect enemies. 

‘ ohn *.., There is no better way to reduce 
Ff ruits and Berries: doctor bills than by providing for an 
ample supply of frult at alltimes. Thisis an easy matter with the 
improved varieties of different kinds of fruit, berries, currants, grapes, 
ete., which are now available. A numer of articies which will be of 


great assistance to you In starting a frult garden, or in caring for it, 


In addition there be articles on horticultural subjects that will be of especial interest in the March issue. Fol- 


in case you already have one started, will appear in our March issue. 
Seeds: It is not possible to entirely control moisture and temper- 
ature conditions, but the quality of the seed plantcd is 
almost entirely within the control cf the farmers. You can not a‘lord 
to miss the practical articles dealing on the selection, testing, grading, 
treatment for smut, etc., to appear In March Successful Farming. 


Garden: Every farm should have its garden. The small amount 

of time and effort required to produce an abundant 
supply of vegetables for the family and even a surplus for sale, is cer- 
tainly not sufMicient excuse to Justify buying stale vegetables at the 
store or market, or doing without. You cannot fall to profit by reading 
the practical articles by experienced gardeners in our March number. 
Flowers: There is nothing which so well distinguishes a farm home 

* from a farm house as an abundance of well s>lected 
flowers. Practically every farm woman loves to care for flowers and 
enjoys their beauty and fragrance. The March number of Successful 
Farming will contain many articles telling how a number of varieties 
of the most popular flowers can be grown successfully. 


Read the Entire March Number 


Literally scores of good things in the way cf 


f general farming articles, money making ideas and suggestions, editorials, houses 


hold hints, articles for boys and girls, dressmal:ing suggestions, etc., will appear in the March number. 


We are sparing 
} 


lieve will ple ase and benefit you and every person in your home. 


neither time, labor, nor expense to make Successful Farming just such a farm and family magazine as we be- 


Subscription Rates: 7 years for $1; 3 years for 50 cents; 2 years for 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SWAT THE JUNK ! 

“Chuck it on the scrap heap.” This | 
cemark is made every little while by fac- 
tory men, railroad superintendents and 
big bosses who handle machinery, And 
mind you, they do not wait until the loco- 
motive or the printing press or the special 
made tool, machine, or what ever it may 
be, is in the last stages of rust and wear. 
They often dispose thus of acostly machine 
which still does good work. 

They go on the theory that after a 
netter machine has been invented, they 
sannot afford to retain the old one, no 
matter if it is in good repair. There is a 
saying among certain trades that a 
superintendent chucks a piece of machin- 
ary on the scrap pile every morning before 
»reakfast just by way of starting the day 

ight. 

















































































Announcing the $7 | 
+. i d highly- “ iy) 
fist foc ertens Aner Pais) RU MELY 8-16 2:5 30 


argely due to this uncompromising spirit 
f demanding the best. 





In the agricultural world, too, we use 
malieadle aah Whecariaa Gdlinay HIS new Rumely model has met with instant success 
to holler afvuntade than shmash oley ether because it fills all requirements for a small farm 


aation. It is one of our superior points tractor—and it is built by a company that knows how 


although we have much to learn of eco- 


nomics, skilled hand-labor and intensive! J+ js strict] — 
mics, \ y a one-man outfit—tractor and plows are combined in 
pag ody wal ce are and eveD| one machine, and the control of the entire outfit is from the opera- 


Do we hold onto our farm machinery| tor’s seat. With the Rumely you plow just the same as with a 
oo long? Perhaps we do. Some of us| horse gang—the plows are where you can see them and you know 
vertainly might profit by chucking an old’ how the outfit is working every minute. You can back with your 


reaper or plow on the serap heap and in- | 
vesting in the latest pattern. plows, make short turns and cut square corners, 


I have known farmers who hung onto’ Besides plowing, this tractor will pull your discs, harrows, mowers,’ 
cheir binders until they looked likeamass' drills and binders—it will operate your silage cutter, hay baler, corn 


ood cat eet ae Weicker ju po cconon | gheller, small separator and feed grinder, In fact, handle all your 


dgment dis- 
played in keeping a machine after it has | power jobs, draw-bar or belt. When used for other than plowing, 
reached the stage when more time is con-| plows are quickly detached. 
sumed in tinkering with it than in actual 


panties. Note These Features 


Can there be anything more vexatious hana t 
chan to start the day in the harvest field | Contral-ves aE Oe wee Heavy-Duty Engine—Four - cytin 
boning te wea copoly, beund nd! Ereloved Gearing ‘ney day engine—Remely made 

oc , wi 
to shatter iad clouds on the horizon, an | soos gear and all cut gears excepting Durability—Rigid 1-beam frame con- 





yok » a old ose! os a A cy | 
mule ou run along for a few 
something happens. It is only a nut lost, Roller Bearings — Roller bearings No Extras— Prices are for tractors 
and a hour’s trip to the house fixes! exclusively used throughout. complete with plows. 


that all right. Then merrily swiNZ | wye make the same design in a low tractor—“12-24.” Price $975.00 cash, 
o ee ods tigh when ye £0.b.La Porte. Send for a coulis saligaette ceendlide this new Rumely model 
tng your musle to this tak the second] A DW ANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 
° the canvas tears loose from a slat and ree} LA PORTE (Incorporated) INDIANA 
‘uses to run over the roller. Pretty soon 
you hear a horrible grinding noise and one 
att me bt by wiitlo bet 
amith sho a 
ye thing anor enather getson your “luck’ 
antil you begin to wonder what special 
»rand of jinx possesses that old harvester. 
{n the course of the day you have wasted 








mough time and to do twice the 
amount of work it accomplished. 
Your temper is gone and you feel sore and 
lisgusted with life. . 


If you must use an old piece of machin- 
‘ry, in the name of patience have it thor- 
oughly overhauled and put in good work- 
*ng order before you start out with it. 

E year improvements are made in 
most all lines of oo tools andimplements. 
heir use saves precious time and mip 
und these ave an taly money a thee In every nook and corner of the farm, inside and outside of 
saying has told us before. use oe 4s : 
ften do your work so much better that} | every building, in every field and at every turn of the lane 
a pay you to follow the suit of the there’s a picture that should form a part of your 


al sdnce igi om KODAK RECORD 





Swat the junk!—H. A. Bereman. : . . 

Note—Certainly Mr. Bereman is not wishing Such pictures add interest and value to your written record. 
ay whee pres care woe aasoel aoy means The making ,of Kodak pictures is very simple, and is less 
cficien Sor vdoce be say you should leave the expensive than you think. 


last used. Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FIGHT FOR OPEN GRAIN MARKET | yy | — 
jally by the 


Continued from page 5 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


politicians. Minnesota is owned politic- | 
Some will grade 


bushels. Do you suppose they fed 4, 365,900 | high or low or even change a grade upon 


bushels of “no grade’ and “rejected” 
wheat as screenings to the chickens? 

I do not care what your surmise is. 
[ am going to tell you what happens to 
the wheat. I will roll up my - - eves BO 
you can see that nothing disappears in | 
them. That is what the performer in 
magic does. Eh? Now watch. 

The wheat grows out in the fields of 
North Dakota, for example. 
pure wheat. You would put some in 
your mouth to chew without washing. 

The commission firms in the Chamber 


of Minneapolis borrow millions of dollars | 87 
of country | 


to loan to the managers 
elevators, out in North Dakota, and else- 
where. The banker members of the 
Chamber and of Minneapolis gladly loan 
the money because it is sure. The 
elevator men who get the loans agree to 
ship at least 60 percent of their receipts 
to the commission firm that loaned them 
the money. This ties the country buyer 
to the system. 

The local elevator man, desirous of 
getting out of debt to the money lenders, 
naturally grades the farmer’s grain as low 
as possible when he takes it in, and trusts 
to the state inspectors at Minneapolis to 
grade it higher when it reaches market. 
The grain grower has been a money 
borrower also, The banks kindly loan him 
money to put in his crop, but they are 








It is clean, | 





| when it left his home station. 


“request” of influential buyers. They are 
hum: an. Do not blame them. 
the chickens of Duluth did not 
| get ‘the 4,365,900 bushels of ‘‘no grade’’ | 
and ‘ ‘rejected” wheat that disappeared. | 
| Nor was it destroyed by fire. Just cast | 
your eye over the res above and ste 
how the shipments of higher grades were 
F emarwen ns | increased. For instance 
they took in 12,401,000 bushels of No. 1 
Northern and shipped out 18,217,000 
bushels. That one example is enough. 
They mixed the poor grades with the good | t 
es and sold it for No. 1 or No. 2 
iat is the 9 What happens in 
Duluth happens in other grain mar- 


Some wheat spoils in shock, some in the 
farmers’ bins, and some in transit. Some 
is really “no grade” or “rejected” wheat 
—but let me tell you a lot of i it so branded 
is not. A man bought a car of wheat 
in Omaha shipped it home, then right 
back to Tene It graded high when he 
bought it, and the grade was lowered 
But the 
poor stuff and the “ws stuff is sent in 
separate cars to mar A buyer wants 
so many cars of good whens to sell to a 
miller. ‘The commission man has the 
good wheat all right, but he also received 
a carload or two of very poor stuff which 
he bought for a song. 





What does he do? He says, “I have 
| pot just the wheat you are looking 





amply secured by the crop itself and see 


to it that the farmers’ notes fall due at ' for 
harvest time. The price is down then, | but I also have some that is not so good 


you know. This forces them to sell their| which I agreed to sell with the other— 
grain right from the machine to pay their | the tail goes with the hide you know. If 
debts to the bankers. If they do not, the | you will take the whole lot I will discount 
sheriff takes charge of the grain. It | the good wheat a cent a bushel.” Some- 
really does not matter whether it is the | times a trader will accept this proposition 
sheriff or the elevator combine that gets| and mix the grades and make a good 
it—they get it, and the farmer is just where | sale at a higher price and the miller is 
he was in the spring. He has to borrow | none the wiser. 
again, and again, and is kept too poor to! It is for the purpose of mixing grades 
leave the country. Fine system! that the warehouses and elevators exist. 
This fine hard wheat gets into Minne-| Of course they store grain on commission, 








apolis. Inspectors are state 0 atate agguintess of hut tone eunp thematnyes of | but take away the manipulation of grades 


AGAIN! ENGINE PRICES BUSTED = 


LOOK! 1916 eg! 
IMPROVEMENTS 
LARGE BORE—LONG STROKE 





QUALITY MAINTAINED 


hout because of perfected design and fin- 
est quality of materials bought in big quantities. 
I cannot afford to sacrifice quality. My engine 
business has ay to its gigantic proportions 
because quality has been maintain I could 
build cheaper engines but I could not build 
them better. If Pi Ae not as good as I ay. 
Icould not aff put_them out on the free 
trial plan and easy terms! I build the quality in 
—you get the satisfaction out. 


BUY FOR LESS MONEY NOW| * 


because increased output makes my 1916 low 

possible. If you're going to buy an engine wit the 
next twelve months, then ask for my new big book, 

Ihave determined to build more om 






















my special proposition will prove it. 





HERCULES ¢ YLin VLINDER ER HEAD = cannot 
MASTERPIECE | iGhiTER 
ECONOMY CARBURETOR =: 





Feb., 1916 


and the elevator men would not wax rich 
so fast. 

There is such a combination of poo 
that exist in the membership on a 
market that they can pull off all inds 
of stunts and the consuming public and 
the wheat growers must take their med- 
icine. But that is a story in itself and 
must come later. 


PRESERVING FENCE POSTS 
Creosote is the best preservative for it 
is antiseptic and when applied hot pene- 
trates deeply. The posts should be sea- 
soned and peeled, and dry when treated so 
the creosote will penetrate. You want the 


2. ian! to extend above the ground 


ine, for that is where the posts decay—at 
the ‘ground line 

Heat the posts as hot as possible to drive 
out moisture and air, then immerse the 
ground end into a tank of hot creosote 
maintained at about 220 degrees F 
Charring the post will not hurt it any—in 
fact charring alone is a reasonably good 
preservative. 

In order to handle many posts it is best 
to have two tanks of creosote—one hot 
and the other cold. After the post hae 
soaked a few minutes in the hot creosote 
it is placed in the cold creosote to cool 
As the post cools it draws creosote into the 
interior wood cells by the vacuum process 
When thoroly cool the can be 
removed. It would be a good thing to 
immerse the whole post in the cold bath 
tho little decay occurs above ground out ip 
the open field. 

If you have no metal tank of suffiicent 
depth to heat the creosote in, you might 
use the method used in heating water for 
butchering—a barrel with a pi 
closed at the outer end extending > 
enough from the barrel to reach a fire. 
Better heat the creosote first to hasten the 
work, but the pipe helps maintain the heat. 


If tar is cheap enough, dipping posts in 
hot tar is good. 


Mr. Kelly, whose article is found on 
page 102 is a practical dairyman. 
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a No spark plugs. Make and break 
_special cold weather valve for eas 

ing. Also gets great power from small 
wn invention. E Exclusively used on Spastenpieee engines. 
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- SSA from my factories that I hewe built 
this business running into the millions! I can save you money, too, 
on high grade engines. That's why I say 


YOU SHOULD ANSWER THIS AD 


if you are going to buy an engine. Don't get fooled into thinking that 
you can get a better engine than the 1916 Maste ‘rpiece—into believing 
that you can buy an ettgine for less money that’s anywhere near as 
good ito thinking that Galloway's claims are exaggerated and hollow! 
All you ve got to do is ask for a free copy of 


THE BIC NEW BOOK—JUST OUT 


which telis you why we save you money and give you a better ee 


Extra large Prwpecs | mean smoothness 
Big new book tel: 


a4 pumpi 





duty moguls 

obs. For farm, sho 

New big boo 
si 


wry. 
ze we build. 


every style an 


Kansas City, 
Bluffs, St. Paul and C 





why light-weight, high-speeded engines are not to be compared with 
Masta rpiece engines _ and why you are asked four profits for some WM. GALLOWA 
engines no better. The truth of the engine business is all set .-y- ie 85 


black and white and I want you to get this book f you expect to 


an engine I'll pay the postage and be glad to send the book. WATERLOO 
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SINGLE TAX—PRO AND CON 
Continued from page 14 


and is spoken of generally as single. 


tax limited. The latter is the more} 
generally in use, and is the method! 
or form advocated by most persons in this | 
country. Mr. Hiatt complains because} 
the article he criticises does not state the | 
kind of single tax advocated. I can only 
ask him to read the article again. If he 
will do this with a view to gaining informa- 
tion he will find most of his questions and 
abjections answered. 

or the benefit of Mr. Hiatt and others 
who are so ready at all times to object to 
eeform of any kind, I wish in conclusion to 
eall their attention to one fact that may 
have them unobserved. The corn 
belt. is our most productive icultural 
section of all this country. We have some 
of the best railroad systems ever built, but 
every dollar of the profit in both dividends 
on stock and interest on bonds goes way 
back East. We have insurance companies 
both fire and life, but all the profit from, 
their business in the corn belt goes way 
back East. Our farmers borrow money 
on their farm security, and the interest 
goes way back East. Most of the goods 
sold by our retail merchants are manufac- 
tured east of them, and the profits to both 
manufacturer and wholesaler also go back 
there. Farmers buy machinery, much of 
which is still made to the east of them; 
other farmers are renting land of owners 
who live in the East; then we have bondin 


companies and ty compani 

bh of other activities which we 
patronize, and the profits to all go to the 
east of us. 

We need all these things and I have no 
criticism to make of them as such, but let 
me ask Mr. Hiatt if he can name a section 
of the world rich enough in soil fertilit 
or other natural resources to stand suc 
a drain for any considerable time? His- 
tory points to no such country, and let us 
not forget that all this dram, broadly 

ing, is a tax. 

I was in Ireland thirteen years ago when 
oe ed Geek 

never saw more distressing poverty in 
my life than I saw there among the Iri 
farm tenants. Some of them had not been 
able to pay all their rent for many years. 
Let it be wn that there is more 
fertile soil im Ireland than im either 





England or Scotland, but the profits for a 
century from rents, mMsurance, icon, com- 
merce and every activity of the Irish 
people had been sent to London. 
three percent of the farmers owned their 
land. Last year when the commissioners 
for agriculture made their report, 86 
ent owned their land, and some 4600 
industrial institutions were owned wholly 
by Irish farmers. These inchided manu- 
facturing, retail, wholesale and banking 
institutions, and money that for a century 
had been going to London is now being 


— among themselves. : 
f Mr. Hiatt will study the economic 
conditions of other les, and their insti- 


tutions, and do it for the purpose of gain- 
ing honest and accurate information so as 
to be able to compare those conditions 
and institutions with our own, I firmly 
believe he will be ready to confess that 
there is room for reforms and improve- 
ment in this country. When he gets that 
far in his work he will be ready to inquire 
as to the best method of administration 
in our own country. When he reaches 
that point he will not only be sufficiently 
interested in a land value tax to desire a 
more thoro understanding of it, but he 
will also begin to inquire if there is not a 
way to stop many other wastes that are 
now threatening destruction of our basic 
industry, agriculture—G. L. Carlson. 
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FREE Grapefruit and 
Orange Trees— FREE 


TO ALL WHO USE THE ATTACHED COUPON / 
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which will increase in value while you pay for it in srnall monthly payments 


Live a real life in the bright health-giving sunshine. Enjoy your workin the o' 
delightful— most charming of all states. A 
time you want them—-which opens the 


America's most - 
and can 
better land or location for frult,truck, poultry, livestock, Natal hay and other 


trees 


ou alifeincome. No 


orage crops can be found anyw 


You can invest in land NOW and 
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enthusiastic testimonial letters from ecttlers now living on the farme they bought from us, 
suburban 


Think of it—a 10-acre grove suburban to a city like this—a farm 
comfort all your lives, yet one you can pay for so easily that {t will really 


this new w 1 opportunity before you 
while on this newly are still 
low and terms s per acre month 
the land w: can you 
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money when you tt in such 
‘ Make your money work 
for YOU; it here im these rich fruit lands is 
ork NOW ap all the, benefit of develop. 
af 
ment work constantly being done by the fast in- 
if do not wish to t farm, 
yuo san tare tow yoann, on it from the in 





enough to keep you in 
you. 


North Tampa Land Co., 
837 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


8. F. 2—16 











fit big—possibilities ua 


s—can’t help it—saves her ste 


unnecessary—we'll teach you the 
to make more a week than most men make s month—assign 
exclusive terri and give yous 
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big start. Mauler made $56 
. Pitter sold 34 in 3 days. Brandt 


Brewer sold 25 in one day. 


YOU SHOULD MAKE $1500 a Year 
This new Improved “Easy’’ self-heating flat-iron is right—noth- 
‘ing like it invented—nothing so simple—price low—sells quick— 





paye for itself in a little while. 


Darns without 


generating tabe to clog—si 
nese that makes you ee yy you a loea! prestige and 
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mple—easily cleaned. It’s a busi- 


00., 


, time, trouble and 


peri ois” 
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Every woman 


new invention 
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Quick 
Stem wind watch, Ss 
LEE [Rilememe >= Fein 
at l0c each, your choles, Order today. GEO. GATES 00. Dept. 248 Chicage 
CO., 2310 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 628 





P ATENTA®*® IDEAS WANTED. Manufacturere 
want Owen patents. Send for 3 free books; in- 


ventions wanted, etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufac- 
turing facilities. RiehardB.Owen,25 Owen Bid. Washington,D.C. 


Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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A CITY OF BLASTED HOPES 


By ALSON SECOR 





charged with so- 


ashington 
is a na- cial zeal, but who 
tional got singed by the 


candle and were 
too disheartened, 
too proud, or too! 
d to face the 
truth at home, so 
they have staid ) 
just where they | 
dropped—at the | 
base of the candle. 

Such men seek 
some clerkship, 
and if they havea 
pull get it—and 
many stay and 
stay. The dead 
ones are buried in 
some out-of-the- 
way job; they try 
to keep up the 
farce for a time, 
get soured on the 
the world and— 
there are all kinds 
of endings to this 


story. 
Washington so- 
ciety is made up 
of different layers 
moths. Every of social life. 
honest, truthful There is the offi- 
— who has been singed will acknow-_, cial set made up of cabinet officers, the 
edge that I write the truth. Some may | Diplomatic Corps and high army and navy 
still desire to keep up the bluff at home and | men, and senators. Then there is a layer 
deny the truth of what I say here. More | that is made up of exclusive old residents 
is the pity. It shows they are still moths | who have pedigree or wealth. The “Smart 
and not men. Here goes. My hand is on | Set”, known as the cave dwellers, is com- 
the curtain. Look. posed of the very rich from here and there 
Senators the Big Men who come to the city to live in order to 
Unless a Congressman goes to Wash- | bask in the sunshine of national society. 
ington a very rich man and great, or be- | They build or rent fine homes, and enter- 
comes a strong leader of men on account | tin elaborately. They may or may not 
of his superior ability, or by the aid of the | be in with the “upper crust.” Some have 
ring leaders, he cuts no more figure in the | Worth as well as wealth and get the pass- 
social life of Washington than the janitor | Port into other society. 
of one of the buildings. He is absolutely| Then there are the Climbers. They 
shut out. “ | strain every nerve; they pull every wire; 
What does this mean? Isn’t a Congress-, they squeeze every dollar till the eagle 
man as good asa Senator? You may think | S8cTeams in order to get invitations into 
so, but “society” doesn’t seem to, The | one of the other social sets. They haven't 
trouble is, Congressmen are too common. the means or the ability to rise by their 
There are four hundred and thirty-five | Ow” efforts or worth, and they feed upon 
of them. They come from the country | the crumbs from the other person’s table. 
districts They represent only a county The average Congressman or govern- 
oi so, while a Senator represents a whole | ment clerk has as much chance of getting 


state. Though in some states the Senators 
are elected by direct vote of the people and 
are in fact more representative of the peo- 
ple than the Congressman, yet the fact A Word of Advice 
remains that Senators are considered| It would seem unnecessary to do more 
above the Congressmen, in the social set | than point out the above facts in order to 
of Washington. prevent some really good man and his | 
I fear this is a great shock to most of you really worthy wife from getting singed by | 
who have always believed that because | the candle. But for fear that the warning | 
your Congressman was “some pumpkins” | may not be strong enough, let me say that | 
at home, he was also one of the leading | unless you are very hard shelled so you 
lights, both in the political and social | cannot be hurt by the sham of it all, or too 
circles of Washington. Your Congress-| sensible to take yourself seriously, do not 
man never told you that he is ostracised | run for Congress. It ia no place for you. 
from Washington high society, and that | Don’t hurt your wife’s feelings in such a 
his wife has shed bitter tears because of the | cruel way. 
snubs she has received at the Capital city, And let me say to the young man who 
if she cares a rap for “‘society.’ has an ambition to work for the govern- 
He had great political ambitions and she | ment, unless you, too, have sense enough 
had cherished, quite secretly no doubt, the | to quit in a few years, stay out of a govern- 
hope of some day going to Washington and | ment job in Washington, unless you are 
meeting with the wives of high govern-| content to pursue some line of science at 
ment officials. She was going to help her| a meagre salary. The same energy put 
husband by becoming a social leader. The | into some other line will bring greater | 
country dressmaker had worked out ela-| returns and greater advancement and 
borate (for the town) gowns even before | greater joy. The most pathetic person on 
earth ia he who started with the govern- 
Poor Little Moths ment at Washington when he was young, 
Poor little woman. Poor little politician. | and stuck at a mere living until he was too 
It is no crime to be ambitious for either | old or too timid to try anything else. The 
political or social place. It is more a| government is over-loaded with old men 
tragedy. Washington harbors scores of | and women who couldn’t get a job at any- 
men who came overburdened with political | thing else. Stay out of it keep away 
ambition. and whose wives came over-, from the candle o% 





cemetery for 
would-be social 
moths, They have 
flown into the 
candle flame by 
the hundred and 
singed off their 
wings and 
dropped, socially 
dead. This state- 
ment needs eluci- 
dation or you can- 
not see its signifi- 
cance. 

Without the in- 
tent, and surely 
without the de- 
sire to hurt any- 
one’s feelings, J 
will draw aside 
the heavy cur- | 
tains that hide | 
national social life 
from the vulgar | 
view of the com- 
mon herd, and let 
you see the candle 
and the dead 














as the average school boy of becoming 
President of the United States 





the votes were counted. 
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For Ten Years 


You—yourself—can positively make $60 a week 
and get a Free Auto. I want men, hustling, en- 
ergetic, ambitious fellows, anxious to make mon- 
ey, who are willing to work with me. Not for me, 
but with me. Are youthat kind? I want you to 
advertise, sell, and appoint local agents for the 
biggest, most sensational seller in 59 years—the 
ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB. Dem- 
onstrating Tub Furnished. Here's an absolute- 
ly new invention—nothing like it. Makes instant 
appeal. Sells easily. Gives every home a modern 
upredme bathroom in any part of the house. No 
plumbing, no waterworks needed. Folds in small 
roll, handy as an umbrella. Self-emptying, posi- 
tively unleakable. Absolutely guaranteed for 10 

ears. Remember, fully 70% of homes have no 

h rooms. 


Sensational Sales Successes 


Two sales a day means $300 a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made 
$400 profi in 30 days. Rev. Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1000 to 
date. Burkholder, Mont., Orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamilton, 
of Wyo., made $60 first two days. Hundreds like that. Pleas- 
ant, permanent, fascinating work. Write a postcard. Let me 
write you along letter. No experience needed, no capital. 
Your credit is good if you mean business. But you must be 
ambitious, you must want te make money. That's all. Write 
@ postcard now. | want to psy you $60.00 every week. 


H, S. Robinson, Pres. The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co, 
4042 Factories Building TOLEDO, OHIO 











Cents 


Genuine Solder 


With an ordinary match it easily mends 
and solders metals permanently. Used 
by the housewife, farmer, electrician, 
automobilist, moving picture operator, 
jeweler, merchant and mechanic. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Show what it will do and it selisitself. Every- 
body wants SOLDERALL. Send 50c for large 
tube. Your money back if dissatisfied. 








into so-called high society in Washington | £ 


| laste aw 





EMENAR CO., 51 E. 23rd St., New York City 
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Bio Moneyfer.= 
LiveAgents, f 


M 
Lamp — valveless, wickless 
smokeless. Burns vaporized $ 
erosene by means of mantle— 

new . First of . 
its 













more Tungsten electric bulb 
c . est of fuele—10 cents worth 
verage week. 


Radiosene 


ims and reliable to .. Perfectly safe, 
tented or exti ished. Gives 150 ange 
power of white brilliant Rane shency 

Peatful to the eyes. Splendid money 
making proposition foragents. Write at 
ence for terms and exclusive territory, 


SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
293 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 









s 
CUT THE COST OF 
FURNITURE IN TWO 


Shipped sections, knocked- 
down—saves factory spaco— 
| ey HY - and freight c +. 

reet m factory to you saves J- 
er's expenses and profits. Ten minutes 
assemblies any piece. Over 100 designs 
--everything for the b ° or 


60x63x15 In. 


club. 
Home Exhibitors Wanted 


Exchange spare time for furniture or 
cash commissions. A new business for 
SE CATALOG 


with full ‘pastiontans. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. Desk and Bookease 
8052 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. Value 860 


Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World Price $29.75 


A beautiful book describing wonderful tn choice 
roses. Also Cannas, Phiox and other planta, shrubs and bulbs; 
splendid stock and at great oncessions from usual prices. You 
Can't afford to mise this. A copy free for the asking. 


WEST GROVE ROSE AND FLORAL CO., Sor 223, West Grove, Pa. 








Our advertisers are anxious to give to our 
interested readers the benefit of their expert 
knowledge. Write to them. 
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PROTECT THE BIRDS 
Insects destroy over a hundred :cillion 
dollars’ worth of human fcod products 


every year in the United Staves. Each} 


year is worse than the last. The explana- 
tion is clear and the remedy unquestioned. 
Nature holds a balance between all her 
creatures—each species holds the others 
im check. But along comes man who up- 
sets the equilibrium, and then he pays 
dearly for his interference. 

Song and game birds feed  y on 
weed seeds and insects. Men kill these 
birds for sport and for food. As the 
numbers of their feathered enemies de- 

the many insect tribes multiply 
antil now they have become a serious 
menace to the oomeny of the farmer 
and horticulturist. e only need to kill 
enough wild birds to invite complete de- 
struction by the swarming insect hordes 
which may easily become a veritable 
plague of t. 

Much of this wanton killing of the 
triendly birds of field and grove is done 
thru ignorance. Public spirited persons 
may well spread the doctrines of the 
great Audubon and explain to the boys, 
to reasonable-minded sportsmen and to’ 
the pot-hunters too, the danger that lies 
in our vanishing song birds. 

On the other hand a great deal of the 
shooting and snaring is done from motives 
of that base kind of selfishness which 
regards not the rights of others. For such 
enemies to the public welfare stringent 
laws should be passed and enforced pro- 
tecting our song birds forever, and pre- 
Mea the total extinction of our game 

irds. 

The youngsters can o ize Audubon 
societies for the study of bird life and the 
wholesome influence association wields 
upon public opinion. Women can help 
by refusing to wear stuffed birds or the 
feathers of song birds on their hats. 

Mi ry birds—those which go south 
for the winter—are proper subjecte for 
federal protection and supervision. To 
this class belong the robins, le martins 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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y introduct the Housewifes 
Most Versatile Servant 


No longer need the woman without Here is a servant that takes the 
electricity in her home bedeprived of drudgery out of housework- 

the advantages of a power washer. makes washday a holiday—takes 
No longer-need she toil long hours the “blue” out of Monday— 
over tubor ordinary washer. Here’s makes the family wash as easy a 
emancipation from washday terrors. task as washing the breakfast dishes. 


@ 
Mulkti- Neotsx Uixsher 
is not a mere washing machine, but something entirely new and superior. Its en- 


gine operates on gas, gasoline, kerosene or alcohol—5c worth does the family wash. 


Nothing to get oot of omer — absolutely safe and rune the churn—ice cream freezer—food chopper— 

fool-proof —- easy to operate —a touch of the foot bone grinder— runs anything that requires power. 

starts it going. Smooth ranning— quiet — clean, Washes without watching—you do your other house- 

Not only washes and wrings but the belt wheel work while the machine works— get washing and 

enables fit to do all the work about the house that housework all done in a jiffy. Servants have no objec- 

@ machine should do. Whether washing or not, it tion to doing the wash the Maytag way—the easy way. 
FREE — The “ Maytag Laundry Manual” tells the whole story and contains valuable fer- 
mulas compiled by expert launderers, om laundering all fabrics. This is free if you write now. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 50, Gen. Offices and Works, NEWTON, IOWA 
Branches: KansasCity,Mo., Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Fargo, N.D., Winnipeg,Man., Madison, Wis. 
Lincoln, Neb., Portland, Ore. Warehouses: Philadelphia, Detroit, Peoria, lll., and Sioux Falls, $.D ' 


Foose to 9 Mama Worker of every type—hand—power 
driv built to the enviable Maytag Standard 

















DEALERS:— We've a fine proposition for you. Write! Address The Maytag Co., Newton, Ja. 





cedar birds, orioles, bobolin lackbirds, 
woodpeckers, night hawks and in addition 
to the water-fowl. All of these are killed 
thoughtlessly all over the north during 
the nesting season, but it is in the south 
where the greatest destruction occurs. As 
these birds congregate in flocks in the 
south during the winter, they are killed 
by wholesale by every n , Italian and 
poor-white who can lay his hands on a 
gun. They fire into the flocks with bird- 
shot and bring them down in great 
numbers. It is estimated by the curator 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History that over ten thousand robins 
alone are killed every day around the 
town of New Iberia, La., during this 
flocking season. It is a potpie proposition | 
purely and the northern farmer pays the 
price of this contemptible cupidity. 
Weevils, beetles, worms, bugs slugs 
and grubs all prey on the industry of the 
farmer. They increase the cost of livin 
for the non-producer by lessening the food 
supply. ‘They serve no useful purpose 











and should be fought with unrelenting | 
warfare by every means known to modern | 
science. The best friends of man in this | 
campaign are the song birds, the quails, 
prairie chickens, shore birds, swallows, 
and others which only need encourage- 
ment to come back to our aid in sufficient 
numbers to keep down the army of fiy- 
ing, squirming, crawling pests. Effective 
state and national protection is needed. 
a should be no aon birds 4" 3 - 
feathers worn at the expense o e 
nation’s welfare.—H. A. B. 





For your separator you 
want a Cleaner that cleans 
hygienically without leav- 
ing a greasy film — use 


Old Dutch 

















Note: During the winter months tack some suet 
to a place where only the birds can reach, and set 
a sheaf of grain out for their benefit. They have 
paid you well for this kindness. It is not chari 
tothem. It is business economy and to your ad- 





Have you read the Seed and Nursery advertisements 


on pages shown in the index on page three. 





vantage.—Editors. 

















MAKING ROSES BLOOM 
Very frequently rose bushes do not 
seem to bloom as freely as we desire, and 
too often non-flowering rose bushes have 
been dug up and thrown away because 


they were not free bloomers. This is a 

serious blunder, as there is a remedy. 
When roses are in such condition, secure 

some bonemeal and scatter on the surface 


of the soil about the bushes and work the | 
earth thoroly with a hoe and rake, causing | 


the bonemeal to become pretty well mixed 
with the soil to a depth of four or five 
inches. 

If bonemeal cannot be secured, and a 


little quick lime is at hand, use the lime in | 


the same manner. 

Dead rats and other carcasses which 
should be buried, can be placed beneath 
the rose bush, with several inches of soil 
over them, and these will produce some 
most wonderful results.—J. T. T. 


TO INSURE AMARYLLIS BLOOMS 

To insure the annual flowering of the 
large amaryllis which has gained such 
favor smong flower lovers, the bulbs must 
be treated in such a manner as to permit 
their maturing, and sending forth new 
flower stems each year. 

After the plant has bloomed, water 
should gradually be withheld from the 
plant, and then the foliage will begin to 
ripen. 





When the leaves are dead, the bulb} 


should be set away without any moisture 
at all, in a dry, cool, but frost-proof cellar, 
and allowed to rest until the flower buds 
make their appearance. These should 
show first, ond without the application of 
moisture. The leaves will show next, and 
then the pet should be taken into the 
warmer quarters and a little of the top soil 
removed, and fresh earth in which a little 
slacked lime has been added should be 
given as a top dressing. 

All soil for the amaryllis should be of a 


light sandy nature, and the pot should have | 


good drainage. 


Any one following these hints should | 


experience little or no difficulty in securing 


regular blooming of the beloved amaryllis 


in the home.—J. T. T 


MILDEW ON ROSES 

Mildew is one of the most dreaded 
diseases that attacks roses, appearing on 
those grown in the garden as well as those 
grown in the greenhouse or window. The 
attacks are more frequent on roses grown 
inside, for the changes in temperature, 
combined with the closeness and the lack 
of pure air and occasional drafts supplies 
the conditions to suit. Most varieties of 
roses do not suffer greatly from it in the 


open ground, tho there are some that are | 


especially susceptible. Crimson ramblers 
are often almost ruined by it, and among 
the everbloomers Helen Gould is sure to 
have an attack if there is any mildew 
going. 

Mildew is very easily distinguished, for 
it is not at all backward about showing 
itself. Some plant diseases, like some 
human diseases, do not give notice of their 
presence until they have done their dam- 
age, but mildew shows itself openly, works 
rapidly, and then quickly exbeides when 
you offer battle, leaving your plants alive 
all right, but minus a large part of the 
foliage. This is not the worst feature, 
tho, for if the plants were left alone now 
they would soon send forth a new supply 
of foliage, but some remnants of the mil- 
dew hides, or a new infection arrives and 
the new crop of leaves follow the first lot, 
and this leaves the bushes more dead than 
alive, depending, of course, on how com- 
plete the loss of leaves. 


punny sacks. ) 
Mildew is a fungous disease and prac-| andy to weight the covering down so 
tically destroys the leaves on which it | the wind cannot blow it off. 


vis T.T. 


| protect early, tender vegetables from frost 


appears at once and quick action is needed 
| to save serious damage. You have litt)+ 
time to hunt up remedies, or to mix com- 
| pounds. You should have the remedies all 
ready if you have roses, especially those 
| sorts which are susceptible to attack. The 
moment the downy white covering appears 
on any of the leaves the yemedy aaa d be 
applied, and not sparingly, for the disease 
may be starting where there is no sign of it. 
Prevention is better than waiting to cure 
after the disease arrives. Spraying the 
plants in the early spring with the lime 
sulphur solution when the orchard is 
sprayed would do much toward keeping 
the disease away. 

Sulphur is the best remedy for mildew 
| and it is very easily applied. Take acoarse 
| cloth and put a few Ccblempeens of sulphur 

in the center, draw the ends together and 
| tie a string around so as to leave a loose 
bag around the sulphur. Flirt and dash 
this over the bushes and let the fine dust 
of sulphur settle on the leaves until they 
are covered thoroly. Snapping and throw- 
ing the sulphur over and among the bushes 
in this manner will usually send it to every 
leaf, and the touch of sulphur is death to 
mildew. Spraying with the lime-sulphur 
solution or the bordeaux mixture are both 
good, but not so simple or easily applied 
as the sulphur and no more effective if the 
sulphur application is well done. Florists 
| paint their hot water pipes with sulphur to 

prevent the mildew, for the heat vaporizes 
a portion of the sulphur, and the mildew 
spores beat a hasty retreat. 

It has seemed to me that plants that 















have been once attacked by mildew are 
subject to the disease afterward, for I had | 
a fine Crimson Rambler hedge that for 
several years was not bothered, but one} 
spring when an east wind blew and condi- 
tions were right the whole fence took on a 
mildewey covering in a single day. 
Promptly the remedy was applied, but a 
large portion of the lolinge was gone. It 
was quickly replaced, and we kept it away 
| that season, but the next spring it ap- 
peared again, and for several years it 
| would show up promptly, tho we never 
gave it a chance to do much damage 
again, having taken precautions, so that 
but a few leaves were touched. Sulphur 
is cheap and its free use worth while we 
thought.—L. H. C., Kas. 





| AVINE WITHOUT INSECT ENEMIES 
It is strange that more persons do not 
| grow the lovely maderia vine, which has 
|such exquisite foliage, which will grow 
| rapidly, clinging to strings readily, and 
speedily covering a trellis or arbor. 

One of the most charming features about 
the maderia vine is it seems to have no 
insect enemies. No ugly worms or bugs 
are known to molest it, and consequently 
it is prized-much more as a veranda climber 

as insects from the vine never trouble or 
| annoy persons on the veranda. 

The bulbs can be started quite early in 
the house in pots,and before the weather 
| is fit for resetting them quite a growth will 

have been made, and it will take only a 
| very short time to cover a trellis on the side 
of a porch or versnda, 

If properly trained these vines can be 

d as very pretty decorations for the 
window in late winter or early spring. 

The flowering period is naturally late 
|in the summer, but early started vines 
will flower much sooner than ordinary.— 











| 





The easiest, quickest way we find to 


is covering them with newspapers or 
Have a few rocks or bricks 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


ae introduced by us last year 
has pro rn suc- 


heads, and fresh green 
foliage. Flowers form ip 
June but none fade be- 
fore frost, continuing to 
expand and glow with ite 
wonderful crimson-scar- 








S, Inc., Floral 


Gladiolus 


Blooms from J une y, 
Until October 7%! 


25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce 
our flower and garden seeds. One set to 
one m with a coupon enclosed good 
re 3 cents om the next order. This =~ 4 










laine the cultivation of our biz line of 
N ore, field, flower and gar seeds 
Our peas, ane pad potatoes insure big money 
anaking . Ui everywhere by professiona: 
growers. rite for our book today. 
LOU S. DARLING SEED CO. 
103 MICHIGAN ST. PETOSKEY, MICH, 


10%. SEED: 
FREE 








Asters, McOregor’s Mixes 





Pansies, Go me 
1 Pkt.Sum. ypress ora’ gus 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 
1 Pkt. i Giant Fi'd 


Always Bloome 
iP Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytatft, all Colors 

1 Pat. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send We to pay packing, postage, eto. 
Gnd we wiii mail these 10 pkts. selected 
seeds with full inst 


- OUR GREAT S55DA4, CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 719 Springfield. Ohio 


JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 
Five For (Octs. 


The Wonder of the World 
Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
M EVERY TEN Ss 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well asin the ground in summer 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten Cents. 
Japan Seed Co., Box 217. South Norwalk, Conn. 


SSWEET PEAS 
Seamed ss'teasnd Panes Mica 


- 




















ES £~ NEW CASTLE 
Bateiksentiy puted in actun) cokers Threg empert 
BEST FOR HOME PLANTING 


fore ie bo them. A wor 
im AuiCA.~ and Colle how to grow them, “A Tor, 
published. It’s : 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 269, New Castle, Ind. 











Sisamore Land Co., 10 Hall Ave., 
Read the ads in this month’s issue. 























Write toda r free of our | 
most helpful book for soon da i 





Sold ready to apply. Far brighter and 
more cheerful than wail paper or 
mine. Doesn't rub off, or fade. 
marred or scratched. Washes 
Stays beautiful for years. 

for the book, and when you 
ay 8 Se ae 
and enamels. 


524 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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THAWING INJURIOUS TO HARDY 
PLANTS 





us the plant for a hardy one. 
Should the 


which does the mischief. 


to help retain the frost in mild 
Such will insure more plants 
STARTING CANNA SEEDS 


a rather diffi matter to grow 





task and one 
for all the care 
i} Select good li 
inch flower pots. 
water on the canna seeds, and 
to stand from five to fifteen minutes, 
plant about one half inch deep, one seed to 
@ pot. 

f this is done-in February or March, the 
cannas should be nicely started for out- 
door planting by the time warm weather is 
with us. If weather is cool, or the person 
resides at the north, it may be well to give 
agen} pase © of sand or soil 
which is set on top of the warming oven 
of the range, or kept in some other spot 
where a little more than the ordinary heat 
ean be secured to help start the seeds. 
After they are sprouted and begin to 
make grow keep in a south or west 
window and turn the pots once every 
other day to help produce a straight, vigor- 
ous plant. 
ese should be set in the open in a rich 
well prepared soil after danger of frost 1s 

They will do as well as cannas 
| started from bulbs, and these will make 
strong bulbs for future use.—J. T. T. 


THE AGERATUM 
The ageratum is one of the most pleas- 
ing and useful blooming plants known. Its 
name signifies “ever young,” and it is 
certainly well named, for it 1s a constant 
bloomer, and its beautiful flowers are 
often én full beauty in the garden for a 
month, and for as much as six weeks to two 


required 
t 





During mild winters, and especially in 
January and February, when thaws are 
apt to occur, many of our hardy peren- 
nials are injured, and we are apt to feel 
as if the fault was in the florist who sold 


earth remain frozen all 
winter, there is a likelihood of the plant 
coming out all right, but it is the thawing 


Any time during the middle of the 
winter when the earth is frozen, it would 


i) be a idea to scatter some coarse hay 
and litter about the supposed hardy 
plaats, to a depth of three or four inches 


of this eort 
i | to be living when spring comes.—J. T. T. 


handsome 
cannas from seeds. ‘(his is a mistake, and 
where one has a little patience and will 
make the og will be found a pleasant 

which will repay the grower 


It is Peeety geeally believed that it is 
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-—. and place a two- 
ve : ~ 
‘flowing ft 












Start right at w there’s 
i} 
ss poner om big cash profite waiting 
THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 
A business all of your own. uires little 
capital grows to a real factory—a 
man turer. - Teel Repel 
rollin. Auto tires mend constantly. 














































months in the window or greenhouse. 
The color is usually blue, but there are a 
great variety of shades. A few are pure 
white, and others are blue with white cen- 
ter and white with blue center, and the 





clusters are very large and showy. They 
make fine plants for a bed in a showy loca- 


indoors in winter. 





will produce very early plants and seed 
sown in early summer out of doors will 
make late summer bloomers, while seed 
sown in August will make splendid winter 
bloomers.—J. T. T. 


You wouldn’t think of missing a visit 
to your breeding pens every day in the 
year, and everything else about the farm 
1s given attention daily—yet, how often do 
ou visit the schoolroom in which your 
Gee and gris are receiving their life- 
trainmg?—M. C. 

Everbearing strawberries have passed 


pipe vise up to T12tnck pi ; two 
tion, and are especially desirable for pots | °7a2y*tanyt: three speed 
. . 


Seed sown in window boxes or hotbeds | se 
send $2 








THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work is this 


a ro Stewart 


Fe Handy 
Worker 


to 4 1-2 inches, 4 inch jaw; 












the experimental stage. Better start some 
of them this season. 
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| The Crown Comet is a lovely aster, | 
| having a handsome large flower, crowned | 
with white, and followed by another tint. 
| It comes in rose, blue, and carmine, each 
| with a white crown. 
| The Hercules is a mammoth white 
comet-formed aster, and the flowers have 
been grown to six and seven inches across. 
The Purity is a pure white; the Day- 
break, a rosy shell pink; and the Violet 
King, a double violet. All three are 
American products. 
| Semple’s late branching aster is the best 
late variety. It makes strong, hardy 
| plants, having large flowers on strong, tall 
stems, and it comes in white, lavender, 
surple, crimson, and a fine shell pink. 
These are grown until cold weather from 
the middle of the summer. 

A fine dwarf sort used extensively in 
pots is the variety known as the Chrysan- 
themum-flowe It comes in a variety 
of mixed colors and, when used as a border | 
plant, it produces a fine effect. 

The Ostrich Plume is a splendid aster. 
The flowers are of the comet type, and are 
long and very beautiful. ey are a 
choice variety for cutting; the flowers de- 
velop better if cut when half opened and 
placed in water in a cool room. 

The Japanese aster is a distinct variety, 
growing fine-shaped, strong plants, not 
more than 18 inches high, and bearing 
great numbers of very large flowers in 
mixed colors. The petals are neatly 
twisted and curled, making a very pleasing 
and unique effect.—J. T. r 


SECURING A POPPY BED 

The poppy is an interesting and favorite 
plant. The seeds are very small, and to 
produce the best results they should be 
sown where the plants are expected to re- 
main, as the poppy is opposed to trans- 
| planting. 





DRESSED-UP HOMES 
Each year finds the occupants of rural 
homes more and more interested in making 
them attractive both indoors and out. 
This idea of “dressing up”’ one’s surround- 


ings adds a real cash value to the place 
that only those who have noticed “before” 
and “‘after’’ effects can fully realize. 

The writer once had a small farm for 

sale; many people looked at it but it 
remained unsold for five years. The sixth 
spring I bought some seeds and plants 
and boarded there during the summer, 
helping the tenant and his wife make the 
yard attractive; the next summer the 
place sold for two hundred dollars more 
than my original price and I gave the 
money to the tenants, for the seeds and 
ylants had cost me less than one dollar. 
They had expected to move to their own 
home when I could sell, and the first thing 
they did when settled in their own home 
was to “dress up”’ the grounds. 

We hid some unsightly places with 
hedges of hollyhocks, planting tulips and 
daffodils among them to come up early in 
the spring, and sowing morning glory 
seeds to climb the hollyhock stalks and 
keep the hedge attractive after the holly- 
hock blooms were gone. A plot like this 
was planted near the woods and has not 
been touched for ten years but the spring 
flowers are a mass of beauty every spring 
and the hollyhocks and morning ghories | 
have self-sown and can be found far into 
the woods as well as on their original plot. 
The double hollyhocks are very beautiful, | simply enough to imbed them in the sur- 
but the single ones make a riot of color and | face oF the moist earth. A pressure of the 
grow without care; they never become a palm will bury them. The best time to 
nuisance on aecount of their spreading as | plant is on a dark, cloudy day, and the 
do some flowers that farmers justly object | tender planta should be shaded somewhat 
to harboring.—Mrs, C. A. 8. at first. Repeated sowing will produce a 

a leasing succession in growth. 
THE ASTER . Among the colors are a brilliant scarlet 

Asters are becoming more and more| with white spots and a large satiny white. 
popular. Their splendid blooming quali-| The tuyli ) poppy is a very dazzling scarlet. 
ties and endless variety of colors make| ‘Thes iirley varieties range in color from 
them very interesting to grow; and if de- pure white to pale pink, rose, carmine, and 
sired, they can be lifted during the summer | 4 yery deep crimson and blood red. They 
and placed in pots, and had in great pro-| are very showy. Many are very prettily 
fusion in the house in autumn. They are | edged and striped, producing an odd ap- 
as popular as the chrysanthemum in many | pearance.—J. i T. 








Care should be taken not to get the 
seed too thick, as they should not be nearer 
than four inches apart or something near 
this distance. The inferior ones can be| 


removed. 
The seeds should be very lightly covered 


sections, 

sters should be sown early for early 
PTT SF but midsummer will do WHEN AZALEAS. mr. IN ap 
for seed if the plants are desired to be a | When the azalea is in bog very 1é plant 
little late in flowering. The aster bug, a'| weeny ete yr re ae ed wall 
dark beetle, is one of the insect pests that ae , as Sm as a 
trouble the plants, often devouring the | Been 
foliage and buds; but the best way to 
fight these successfully is to lay a sheet 
beneath the plants and shake the bugs off 
and then destroy them. 


climate, and will do much better if 
rather slowly, and kept in a cool room 
away from fire or furnace heat, but not 
Tha Invincible is one of the finest strains cool enough to stunt or injure the plant. 

ee i anedmess North winds are excellent for the azalea 
of hardy China esters, and i produces! ._. sunlight will hasten the withering of 
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hese plants are native of a ayy | cool | 
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Greatest American Novelty 
ever introduced. Has immense large 
blooms with crimped, wavy edges. In 
various shades of rich, velvety colors, 
very free bloomer. et (25c 
value) 18c 
Illustrated 


fora hvencss PARIBAULT. RN. 


Yes, you may keep 

this new Edison—and 
our choice of records too, Seq cnly 0 cingho Gsttes. 
ay the balance at rate of only a ew cents a day. 


Free Trial Ty te >e« Edison jn your 


one Bene before 
newest entertainments. — yl 
Send 


boy. Flare all te 
frienda, We send it to you without e 








ge ealthy, bush-like plants, with : 
wend a bearing fine, Sons -petaled the beautiful po" ° | fl ° 
flowers that are a favorite for cutting. Under proper cons itions the flowerin 
They bloom from midsummer until frost. period of & srong Vigorous azalea shoul 
The size of the flower is sometimes almost ag: + od ps nats prey wen , 
loubled by cutting off side stems and | Moisture should be applied regularly, 
‘all ving caly 0 fow Sowers ts mature, | DUt there is no need of soaking the soil. 
BiLLOV i 5 ) t : ce 
The Invincible comes in the following 
colors: Lavender, rose pink, crimson, | 
white, blue and purple. 

The Express Comet is an extra fine 
early variety, having many of the proper- | 
ties hitherto found only in the later 
varieties. A free bloomer and a sturdy 
growth. Pure white, dark blue, rose pink, 
salmon red, crimson and silver lilac are 


the colors 





-J. T 









of the ease to your lawyer. 
you are bros 
that there is another side, it w 
to a settlement out of court. 


|Too much water is as injurious as too 
little. fh 


“Before you take that matter 
o court,” remarked General 
Ginger, “just tell the other side 
If 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 
to prepare another bill to cover that need. 
That means nothing will be done in that 
field. 
Who Drew the Bill 

The framers of the Moss-Hollis measure 
are as follows: 

Senator Henry F. 
Hampshire—lawyer; 

Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma 

-lawyer; 

Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota— 
lawyer; 

Congressman Carter Glass of Virginia 

-editor; 

Congressman Michael PF. 
Massachusetts—lawyer; 

Congressman Asbury F. Lever of South 
Carolina—lawyer; 

Congressman Everis A. 
California—lawyer. 

It is interesting to know how these men 
came into the position of sponsorship. For 
years there has been a constantly growing 
demand for rural credits legislation. The 
story of delay after delay, with the excuses 
for each new procrastination, would fill 
all the pages of Successful Farming. 
Finally, in 1913, to make it appear that 
Congress had the right intentions, a com- 
mission was sent abroad to study foreign 
systems and report a bill. Nothing re- 
sulted from that junket. The Jast Con- 
gress was full of promises. The politicians 
went even farther. The last Senate passed 
a rural credits measure as a rider to an 
appropriation bill. The last House passed 
a different bill. Still nothing came of it, 
because there was a disagreement, what 
looked to be a prearranged disagreement, 
between the two branches. Yet both had 
met the political requirements of the 
situation: House members could say to 
farmers, “‘we passed a bill.” Senators 
could put forth the same claim to votes. 

The conference committee which de- 
cided to kill both House and Senate bills 
in the last Congress resorted again to the | 
commission-to-study-the-subject-and-re- 
port-to-the-next-( songress idea. Accord- 
ingly there was created a joint commission 
consisting of the Representatives and 
Senators already named, who were made 
a sub-committee on farm mortgage loans, 
and the following, who compose the sub- 
committee on personal credits, which is | 
expected to report a bill four months later: 
Carter Glass, Robert L. Owen, Hoke 
Smith, James H. Brady, Ralph W. Moss, 
and Willis C. Hawley. 

Other Rural Credits Bills 

The parliamentary system of Congress | 
is such that real deliberation is out of the 
question, particularly in a case of this kind. 
Here the Moss-Hollis bill is the only one | 
that will get before the House. 

Twelve other rural credits measures | 
have been introduced by the following: | 
William C. Adamson, Wyat Aiken, 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, Dudley Doolittle, 
Robert L. Henry—two, William 8. How- 
ard, James V. McClintie, Kenneth D. 
McKellar, Patrick D. Norton, J. M. C. 
Smith of Michigan, Henry B. Steagall. 

And at least one more will shortly be 
presented by Congressman Keating of 
Colorado, ‘The Keating bill opens the 
postal savings system to more funds and 
then provides that this money shall be 
lean directly to the farmers, using the 
post office machinery for that purpose. It 
is a complete antithesis of the joint com- 
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Write me at I have a 32- gifts 
once and get piece Dinner for 

a big pic- Set like this prompt 
ture show- f action. 
tas acta or you. 

coloring 

















You will be delighted with one of these splendid 32-piece Dinner Sets. 
Made ofimported material. Beautiful thistle and gold leaf design, four colors. Artistic color 
scheme—a neat, attractive, practical, dignified Dinner Set. ‘Thousands of sets already given 
away. Many want a second set. Send four cents in stamps and I willsend you a large 
illustration of the Dinner Set in colors and tell you about my easy plan by which you can 
quickly earn this splendid Dinner Set, and at the same time get other desirable presents. I 
will also send you a needle case containing 115 needles for Sik panpesens and a package of 10 
post cards that you can show to your friends as samples of the useful articles you will give 
them with subscription to Successful Farming. Experience not necessary. All you need to do 
is to show a copy of Successful Farming and the needles and cards to your friends and they 
quickly order. Send me your name and address today. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., Successful Farming, DS 2, Des Moines, lowa 















Six Hardy 


Rose Bushes 


New Blue Rose Included In This 
Grand Free Six-Rose Assortment 


This assortment of six hardy rose plants has been made 
especially for us, arrangements for growing the plants hav- 
ing been completed several months ago with one of the largest 
rose growers in the United States. We guarantee these roses to 
be just as represented. Both the grower and Successful Farm- 
ng stand back of the guarantee. 

Roses are becoming more popular every year, principally because varieties are be- 
ing developed which are hardier and which produce such an ahundance of beautiful 
flowers. ‘hat could add more attractiveness to your lawn or garden than six vig- 
orous, rich, profuse and fragrant flowering rose bushes? 


Following are names and descriptions of the six rose plants: 







BLUE ROSE—The sensational new blue MAIDEN’S BLUSH—Finest fancy colored 
climber, blooms in ange clusters, perfectly garden rose; soft blending of salmon pink, rose 
hardy; color, rich violet blue. and flesh tints resemble the blush ofa maiden’s 


RHEA REID—The finest red garden rose cheek. 
grown. Extremely hardy and a vigorous grow- MY MAR YLAND—The new dazzling pink 
er, flowering very profusely. Roses large and rose. Lusty,rapid grower, bearing immense rich 
double, of the most brilliant, intense scarlet 9ink roses in great abundance. Fragrance de- 
KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA—Mag- fick us. 
nificent white rose. Hardy and sturdy, rapid SUNBURST—The new yellow everbloomer; 
grower, producing great quantities of large, rich color an intense orange-copper and golden yel- 
creamy white flowers, delicately lemon tinted low; grows healthy and vigorous. Blooms in 
near the center, possessing exquisite fragrance. amazing profusion; perfect garden rose. 
MY OFFER I will send you the grand six-rose assortment as described above, post- 
paid, for two one-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cents 
each; or for one one-year subscription and 15 cents additional; or, for one three-year subscription 


E. T. MEREDITP, Publisher, 37 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


at 50 cents. 








mission measure. 








Whenever you are interested in any 
product you do not see advertised in 
Successful Farming, our editors will be 
glad to give you any information they 
may have on the subject. 














Guaranteed Self-Filling Fountain Pen 





a 


This excellent fountain pen is equipped with a patented Self Filling device, which is positive inaction, 
easily operated and cannot get out of order. The penfis quickly filled, no muss or fuss, nor ink- 
ing of fingers and clothing. Simply dip pen into ink, press the button and penis filled. This fou “tain 
pen is a big value and absolutely guaranteed 

Our Offer: Self-filling Fountain Pen given for subscriptions amounting to $1.50; or for $1 in sub- 
scriptions and 35 cents in cash additional. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 38 SUCCESS BLDG., 
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PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age 
When people realize the injurious effects 
of coffee and the better health that a 


HOME DEPARTMENT 


Ge: o-_. 








c to Postum can bring, they are 
us glad to lend their testimony for 
the benefit of others. 

“My mother, since her early childhood 
was an inveterate coffee drinker, had 
been troubled with her heart for a number 
of years and complained of that ‘weak- 
all-over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making a 
visit to a distant part of the country 








The Other Man 


HE engine purred smoothly; the brown, dusty road reeled 
out swiftly from under the wheels of the big machine; the 
cornfields spun by. 1 was sorry that half an hour more 
would bring us to Newton and the ride would be ended. | 
gloried in these rides with Dr. Williams. I always felt 
stimulated, as much by the association with the man as by 
the joy of the ride. was thinking of this when the car 
stopped pay and the Doctor sprang out, picked up the 
pieces of a pop bottle that lay in the road, tossed them in 
the gutter, aoe back in the car and drove on. “That's 
what I call public spirit,” I remarked. “How many dozen 
cars do you suppose have passed that bottle since it lay 

there?” “Maybe the people in them don’t know the other man as well 

as I do,” laughed the Doctor. ‘The first time I came to care for him was 
on a vacation several years ago. I was camping in the Rocky Mountains. 

I started out from camp one day to take a walk. It was a foolish thing to 

do for I was a tenderfoot from the Iowa cornfields. I intended to go just a 
little ways, but I soon found that there was no ‘little ways’ in that region of 
big things. I had tramped miles before I realized it, and when I started 
to turn back I found that I was lost. Hopelessly lost! Alone in a confusion 
of mountain peaks, canyons, bears and the unknown. 

“I tramped until it began to get dark. I was cold and hungry and fright- 
ened, just plain every day scared. You can imagine how good it looked to 
me to see a log cabin just ahead of me. I knocked several times but there 
was nothing stirring. | tried the latch and to my surprise it lifted. I entered. 
It was a comfortable little cabin of some forest ranger, I fancy. There was 
a big fire place, a cot, an easy chair, a table with books and writing materials 
and a cupboard, well stocked with canned goods and other provender. 























‘Cordially yours—The Other Man.’ 


time that I had ever experienced it. 


place. But — ! 


I was gla 





On the wall was tacked a card which read ‘Help yourself! There’s a tin 
box on the mantle, if you want to help keep up the supply.’ It was signed 


“T have learned since that such hospitality and confidence in mankind 
is common among forest rangers and mountain folk, but it was the first 


“And as I ate supper in front of that Other Man’s fire place in safety and 
comfort, I did some hard thinking on the value of a little thoughtfulness 
for the Other Man who is following on our trail. 

“Since that night it has been part of my religion to keep him in mind. 
He will never puncture his tire on a bit of glass or wire I have left in his 
road, nor skid in a sandy spot or mud hole m the highway that passes my 
I didn’t mean to preach.” He laughed good naturedly. 
he had, for I liked his gospel of the Other Man. 


—Emma C. Moulion 











YOUR EYES—YOUR LIGHT 

The New York State Health Depart- 
ment has found that twenty-one percent 
of the country school children have defec- 
tive vision as compared with five percent 
of city children. The reverse ought to be 
true, for in city life so many live where they 
must use artificial light many hours a day 
because of smoky atmosphere, or tall 
buildings, or interior rooms where the 
sunlight is little seen. And then, too, the 
city children spend fewer hours in the open 
daylight, for their playground is limited. 

But in spite of this handicap the city 
children have better eyes than the country 
children, and there is but one explanation 
for it—better home light. 

It need not be so, for the farm family 
can have as good light as anybody if they 
will, Splendid light can be secured from 
the hand lamp which makes a pure, strong, 
white light by means of a mantle burniz 
either kerosene or gasoline or deataiel 
alcohol. These lamps are not expensive— 
in fact cheaper in oil consumption than 
the ordinary, yellow flamed, smelly kero- 
sene light which is little better than a 
candle. The mantle lamp will give twice 
as much light—and white light imstead o: 


f | they will more likely stay home evenings, 


yellow—and not burn over half as much 
kerosene as will an — flame. This gives 
four times as much light from a gallon of 


oil. 
From these lights one can go on up the 
seale of expense to the more elaborate 
systems of gasoline, acetylene, or electric 
lights on a plan that supplies the whole 
house. These cost more than the hand 
lamps but to those who ean afford a com- 
jlete system, it is worth it in convenience, 
‘here is no excuse in these days for the 
complaint that eyes of country children 
are being ruined by poor home light, but it 
is true. abe 
The other phase of the question is so 
often harped upon that I will only touch 
it again, because it is very important. 
The well lighted home is an_ attractive 
place. Parents must do something to com- 
pete with the well lighted city places of 
attraction—the pool halls, saloons and 
laces of amusement that are always a 
oes of light. Just as the moth is 
attracted by the light of a —— so the 
yo folks are drawn by g light in 
any place. If it is in their own homes so 


and took dinner with one of the merchants 
of the place. noticed a somewhat 
unusual flavour of the ‘coffee’ and asked 
him concerning it. He replied that it 
was Postum, 
|“ was so pleased with it that I bought 
|a package to carry home with me, and 
had wife prepare some for the next meal. 
| The whole family liked it so well that 
we discontinued coffee and used Postum 
| entirely. 
| “TI had been very anxious concernin 
my mother’s condition, but we notice 
| that after using Postum for a short 
time she felt much better, had little 
| trouble with her heart, and no sick stom- 
ach; that the headaches were not so fre- 
quent, and her general condition much 
improved. This continued until she was 
| well and hearty. 
| “I know Postum has benefited myself 
jand the other members of the family, 
especially my mother, as she was @ victim 
of long standing.” Name given by 
| Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Postum comes in two forms: 
| Postum Cereal—the original form— 
| must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pack- 
ages. 
| Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
| dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
‘and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and Sc 
| tims. 
Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 











Cooking Utensils 
and other kinds of aluminum—and enameled ware 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever” 





“Wear-Ever”| 





Write Booklet, “ Wear-Ever Kitchen” 
‘ohich toile how to prove your cooking. 

















they can read in comfort, or play games, 




















AUNTY HOPEFUL ON OTHER 
FOLK’S BUSINESS 

“Don’t it just beat all,” said | 
} Aunty Hopeful, as she handed 

her visitor a cup of tea, “how 
much interest some folks take 
in what isn’t none of their busi- 
ness. They just can’t be contented to 
tend to their own affairs; they’ve got to 
give other folks a helpin’ hand, at least 
so far as keepin’ things on their mind for 
‘em is concerned. There’s Irwin Almy 
for instance. Irwin’s a good friend of 
mine, but you know his failin’s as well as 
1 do, so it isn’t no breach of confidence. 
Well, Irwin dropped in as he was goin’ 
by the other night and about the first 
thing he began commentin’ on was the 
big telescope one of ‘Ma’ Harriman’s 
summer boarders has set up on the flat, 
roof over their back kitchen. Seem’s 
like Irwin was over there night before 
last and as all ‘Ma’s’ boarders had gone 
to a dance up the lake, she told him he 
could climb up and take a squint at the 





mighty wonders of the universe and amuse |, 


himself by wanderin’ around in the 
depths of space for a time. 

“After Irwin had explained how the 
thing was set up so you could swing it 
around and look in ’most any direction 
you wanted,” continued Aunty, “I asked 
him if he was able to find the Pole star 
and whether he was able to make out the 
rings on Saturn or get track of any comets 
which the astronomers hadn’t located as 
yet. Irwin said he hadn’t solved no 
heavenly mysteries, but that he had 
been able to figure out something else 
which had been botherin’ him a good deal | 
of late, and that was why there been | 
a light in Squire Thomas’ parlor every | 
evenin’ for a week or more past. He said | 
he knew Mellissa’s young man wasn’t 
here a visitin’ and he wondered if she | 
could be keepin’ company with some one 
else. Well, Irwin solved the great mystery 
with the aid of the telescope. Said he 
could look right into the parlor as plain 
as tho he wasn’t ten feet away, and that 
all the women folks was workin’ on tyin’ 
comforts. He was pretty ce rtain now, 
he says that Mellissa is goin’ to get | 
married early in the fall or her folks | 
wouldn’t be tyin’ comforts in warm | 
weather. 

Just think of it! With all the wonders 
of the heavens stretchin’ overhead, Irwin 
couldn’t find nothin’ else to poimt his 
telescope at but a parcel of women folks 
tyin’ comforts in a house over across the | 
pasture on the other road. Isn’t it just 
like some people, tho! The mysteries 
centerin’ in their neighbor’s parlor is more 
to their likin’ than the mysteries of 
creation, which the Almighty has hung 
in the heavens.’”’—Orin Crooker. 

HEAD CHEESE 

“Will you kindly give me 2 recipe for 
making head cheese.””-——Mrs. M. P., Mich. 

“Cut a hog’s head into four pieces. 
Remove the brain, ears, skin, snout, and 
eyes. Cut off the fattest parts for lard. 
Put the lean and bony parts to soak over- 
night in cold water in order to extract the 
blood and dirt. When the head is cleaned 
put it over the fire to boil, using water | 
enough to cover it. Boil until the meat | 
separates readily from the bone. Then | 
remove it from the fire and pick out all | 

of the bones. Drain off the liquor, 
ving a part of it for future use. hop 
the meat up finely with a chopping knife. 
Return it to the kettle and pour on enough 
of the liquor to cover the meat. Let it 
boil acl for fifteen minutes to a half 
hour, Season to taste with salt and pepper 
ust before removing it from the fire. 
lurn it into a shallow pan or dish. Cover 
with a piece of cheese cloth and put on a 
hoard with a weight to make it solid. 
When cold it should be sliced thinly and 
served without furt her cooking. ‘' 
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flavored. 


ever given any syrup. 


$1.40 in cash. 


at once. 
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2.2) Aluminum Griddle 
for For 85 (entsin Cash 


Special Offer to Karo Users 
Read the Offer and Write Today So 
As to Be Sure To Get Your Griddle 





Y special arrangement you can get 
this fine 10% inch Solid Aluminum 
griddle for less than the wholesale 


Go to your grocer, get 50 cents worth 
of Karo and send us the labels and 85 
cents and you’ll get the Aluminum Grid- 
dle by prepaid parcel post. 

You know Aluminum ware—you know how 
long it lasts, how much easier it is to cook with. 
It doesn’t chip, it doesn’t rust and it always looks 
so bright and clean and inviting. 

You don’t have to grease this Aluminum 
Griddle; it does not smoke up the house; it 
bakes griddle cakes and corn cakes crisp and light 
—the way you want your griddle cakes to be. 
And the cakes are far more digestible and better 


At great expense we are seeking to place a 
Karo Aluminum Griddle in the homes of all Karo 
users, so that Karo—the famous spread for grid- 
die cakes and waffles—-may be served on the 
most deliciously baked cakes that can be made. 

Last year the people of this country used 
65,000,000 cans of Karo—the largest demand 


That shows you what people who know Karo 
think of it, how much better they like it than 
any of the old kind of syrups. 

Take advantage of this chance to get this 
solid Aluminum Griddle at a clear saving of 


Get the Karo Today—and send us the labels 
and 85 cents (P. O. money order or stamps) 
We will also send you free the 
Corn Products Cook Book. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
P. O. Box 161 


Dept. 121 








































































































SOME FAILURES AS HUSBANDS 


By JOSEPHINE ALLEN, Spinster 





HE avocation by ». 1, Si AES we barnyard, The attrac- 
which I earn my ve vc 4/ ; tf “ify tive girls are of an age 
bread and butter “Ser | ¢ when young men come 


calling, and they would 
like to have theirfather 
{ meet their visitors, for 
he is a likeable man, 
would be handsome if 
he took proper care of 
his personal appear- 
chen bet whatare their 
feelings when he oc- 
casionally walks in 
looking like a scare- 
crow from out his 
cornfield rather than 
a well-to-dofarmer? 
But the added bitter 
drop is that the small 
boy, as small boys will, 
patterns himself after 
whoever I am, know i, Ris father, and sees no 
ull husbands by these reason why he should 
presents, that the writer has becomes so| pay heed to his mother’s and _ sisters’ 
exasperated by the continual forcing! wishes regarding cleanliness, mud tracks 
upon her attention of the peculiar short-| littered-up rooms and porches, or defaced 
comings of some men, that she takes this} household adornments. “Father doesn’t 
way of “speaking right out in meeting,” | do it, why should J?” is the burden of 
that the offenders may for once see them-| his protest against everything neat and 
selves as others see them, and, she trusts,| orderly. As yet he is small enough to be 
have the grace to reform. | forcibly bathed and brushed and made into 
Not over a month ago I was visiting a! an acceptable member of society, but 
well-to-do farmer’s family, consisting of ajlater, 1 am afraid those dear, refined 
wife, still young and pretty, two daughters | women will have two trampish looking, 
of sixteen and eighteen, and a nine year old | uncouth men folks on their hands. 
boy. The house has all the modern con- The father is affectionate and generous 
veniences; the outbuildings are well kept | and the girls love him dearly, but he isn’t 
and stocked with latest appliances; the | pleasant to kiss and caress. He wouldn’t 
surroundings are beautiful; the inside of | drive a horse whose coat looked as rough 
the home is the pink of neatness and com-/| and neglected as does his own head, and 
fort; good furniture, attractive pictures, | he’d soon give walking papers to a hired 
a bookcase full of books worth reading, an | man who let mud cake over a cow’s hide 
organ, piano, and phonograph, are all to) as it does on his own boots. I wish he’d 
be found there. Evidently that place is | realize that it is not manly indifference to 
run on a paying basis by a man who knows | dress he ig practicing, but uncleanliness 
his business, and his wife knows hers too, | that is actually making: him repugnant 
for I never slept in a room more carefully | to his fellows, and that he is carrying his 
eared for, nor sat down to meals better | well-beloved, only son down into degr: 
prepared or more appetizingly served. | tion with him. 
Mother and daughters are pictures with; This particular husband, who unfortu- 
their becomingly arranged hair and their | nately is not particular personally, at least 
well-fitting fresh dresses. | provides for his family generously, in 
Yet all is not sunshine, that I could | marked contrast to another man who has 
plainly see, and the dark cloud is the head | no regard whatever for his women folks. 
if the house. At dinner time he came in | His wife, the first time I met her, was 
from the barn in working clothes, redolent | suffering from ‘a heavy cold caused by 
f his recent occupation; made a perfunc- | slopping icy water over herself when she 
tory use of the washing conveniences and | stumbled on the kitchen doorstep on her 
plentiful towels in the little room off the | way back from the pump. Three hundred 
porch, none at all of comb or brush;| and sixty-five days a year that poor 
slouched into the bright dining room, | woman, no longer in her first youth, goes 
tracking barnyard soil on his great clump-| down and up that step, goodness knows 
ing boots over the shining linoleum, altho | how many times, carrying water for drink- 
a shoe scraper is attached to the lowest | ing, cooking, washing, while there is a fine 
step of the porch, and an ample door mat)! pure spring on the hilltop back of the 
invites his attention, and took his place house thet could be piped into the kitchen 
it the foot of the table. His face and a/for nominal expense. A pipe with a 
razor were evidently not on speaking terms | faucet has been laid to the drinking trough 
ind while his hands perforce were rough-| in the barnyard, so that watering the 
ened, a minute or two’s work with a pen-| stock, washing wagons, etc., means little 
knife would have rendered his nails less! exertion. ‘The hired man wled and 
like the talons of a bird of prey. In the| grumbled until he got that, but the wife 
course of the meal, he laughed good | after mildly protesting a few times resigned 
naturedly at some incidents related, show- | herself to her task. Nor is that all she 
ing disgustingly neglected teeth. }endures. Hot summer days with a big 
Now this is a prosperous man who has/| family to feed, augmented by the addi- 
had a good education, and lives near a| tional hands, she perspires over a huge 
thriving town. A big bathtub and plenty | coal stove, fire in which must be started 
f clean linen are his to command at any | before daybreak to get the early breakfast, 
time, and one of his daughters as a gentle | and which heats the kitchen to suffocation 
hint, which so far has had no effect what-| long after sundown. A fireless cooker and 
ever, presented him one Christmas with a | a blue-flame oil stove would give her many 
set of safety razors. Yet he moritfies his hours’ rest, and a cool place to work in, 
women folks almost to tears by driving to but her husband’s mother cooked on that 
town in overalls, none too clean, and an} stove years before modern invention 
old straw Jim Crow hat as wild looking as | lightened woman’s work, and the husband 
the head it covers. To get him into a sees no reason why what was good enough 
clean shirt and brushed suit on Sundays | for his mother is not good enough for his 
is not always possible, even with the tact-| wife. Itis fortunate for him that he 
ful persuasion of the whole feminine | the mail order catalog in such constant use 
faction. In fact, he would much prefer himself, selecting farm implements and 
to spend the day lounging around the Continued on page 144 


gives me opportunity ig 
to observe domestic 
relations at closer range 
than may the casual | 
visitor. What that avo- | 
cation is, I am not go- , 
ing to tell. You are -~ 
at liberty to guess it, if 
you can. Maybe I am 
the seamstress your 
wives employ now and 
thon; perhene Lam the * 
nurse who spends a 
week or two when a 
new baby comes, or (7% 
I may even be the 
achool teacher who 
boards around; but 
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They Dye Men’s Clothes 


| Dy-O-La Dyes are just as good for 
‘coloring the heavy material of men’s 
| clothing as they are for women’s things 
If your husband’s light overcoat is soiled 
or faded it may be made to look as good 
as new by the use of Dy-O-La. If it is a 
tan, why not dye it black or brown, then 
have it well pressed and the man will 
hardly know it from a new coat. 

Any suit or overcoat which is good in 
material may yet give long service made 
over for the small boy, if dyed a fresh 
new color. 

Look over the old clothes in your closet. 
You can never appreciate how much you 
can brighten oad freshen up your ward- 
robe until you use Dy-O-La Dye. 

When you use Dy-O-La Dye you don’t 
have to know whether the goods are silk, 
wool, cotton or mixed goods. Simply 
buy the color you want to dye and follow 
the few simple directions. Dy-O-La Dye 
has become the housewife’s friend wher- 
ever introduced. The fact is, you can 
dye all kinds of garments in the same 
bath and at the same time. Old style 
pac dyes require a separate dye for 
each kind of goods, and that always 
makes trouble especially since there are 
|so many mixed goods sold today. 

Take some of your discarded blouses 
and dresses, dye them the color you 
want, change the trimming a bit and 
| you will be astonished at the result. 

Dy-O-La Dye is made in Black, Blue, 
Navy Blue, Brown, Seal Brown, Light 
Green, Dark Green Scarlet, Yellow, Or- 
ange, Cardinal Red, Pink, Purple, Dark 
Wine, Old Gold, Turkey Red. But from 
these sixteen colors a great variety of 
other shades and colors can be made. 

Try to obtain Dy-O-La Dye locally, 
but should your dealer happen to be out 
of the color you require, we will send it to 
you direct on receipt of the regular price, 


ten cents a package. We will also at 
the same time send you a direction book 


and color chart. 
Dy-O-LA DYE COMPANY, 


700 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, lows 


DYE. 











ba ae 


“One Dye for Ali Goode”’ 

















Get Your e 
At Wholesale 


—direct from manufacturers. Save 
Oly eaeney a ce—get the best that’s 
work saving f: res—latest styles 
fa or easy payments. 
days’ trial—360 days’ ap test. 
Stove and Range Book 
Ys styles and sizes. 
00,000 guaranty. 


We pay the 
and ship wi 
24 hours. 












We also make 
Malleable Steel 





A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 








Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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wih be aneeet te Gopastment on 4 


mit. Address your Department, 
Farming, Shine, Sows, ‘Those destr- 
ing personal answer must enclose @ two-cent stamp. 


righ . “er ainanties ones, on it 
ight for a to to a gir or 
should the pes speak first?” 

It is a woman’s privilege to bow and 

first when she meets a man of her 
aan in a public place. In fact, 
u they are intimate friends, the 
sl always waits re her to do — 
making any sign of recognition. ore 
bowing the lady should make sure that 
she knows the man and that she has 
caught his eye. 

An Illinois subscriber asks: “Do you 
think it wise for a girl not yet of age to 
keep steady oo > with a young man 
six or seven years her senior, who 
been married and divorced?” 

It is difficult to offer advice on this 

estion when I know absolutely nothing 

ut the character of the man in ques- 
tion, for that is the thing that counts. 
Difference in age makes very little differ- 
ence, if the two are congenial and there is 
similarity of tastes and ideals. If the 
man’s former wife divorced him for some 
ust cause, it is very safe to assume that 
will not treat another better. If she 
were the one at fault, that would make it 
entirely different. Im any event it is 
wiser for a girl not to allow any one man 
to occupy all of her time until they are 
engaged. 

a Texas out writes: eye 
y meets a gentieman, or one whom 8 
already knows, and she is impressed with 
the fact that he would be congenial com- 
pany, is it proper for her to invite him to 
spend the evening, or should the expressed 

ire come from the gentleman? 

There are many different opinions on 
this subject, and the answer depends to 
praeedy ne ey ghee nen adndn 9 but a 
young oes ay gent. 
man to call unless he has chown her some 
marked attention, or unless he asks per- 
mission todoso. It is safer to as- 
sume that if the young eman wishes 
the acquaintance to go @ chance 
meeting, he willfindsome method of mak- 
ng it known.—Bertha Averille. 
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merely warm the corn, seasoning with 
salt, pepper, and butter or bacon fey, 
or, if preferred, fry as you would 


potatoes in bacon ings. 
io hominy will keep indefinitely i 





This 
kept in a cool place.—M. E. K. 
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Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Not 


[ ) coizaer as well as laymen endorse 


only does its delicious flavor appeal to the 


general user, but its safe, beneficial efficiency 
fully meets the dentists’ scientific requirements. 


Read these letters from dentists—see why they endorse Ribbon Dental Cream: 





"There is not & 
day that some 
patient doesn't 
ask me: ‘What's 
the vest tooth 
cleaning pre- 
paration on the 


garket?’ I ai- 


ways prescribe 


ee 


Sena 4¢. in stambs for a generous trial tube 


COLGATE & CO, Devt 87, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 


Beats Electric MEN WITH RIGS OR AUTOS 
or Gasoline MAKE $300 A MONTH 
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F you love your wife you 
will shovel a path for her 
thru the snow beneath 

the clothesline.” Thus wrote 
the editor of a well known 
farm journal. 

Good advice as far as it 
goes; but it doesn’t even 
start anywhere—in the right 
direction. Why shovel the snow or 
cut the weeds or fill up the mud 
hole beneath the clothesline, when it is 
just as cheap and a heap easier to rig up 
an endless Tine on pulleys, after which 
the good wife never _ to drag a basket 
full of wet clothes back and forth across 
the yard? 

Willie and I were in the city one day 
and in the apartment house section we 
chanced to see a lineful of clothes, strung 
from the seventh story back porch of an 








, <n across the yard to another 
skyscraper. High above the ground, so 


high it made us dizzy to look up, those 
shirts and socks and—and—other duds 
were flapping in the breeze. 

“Sakes alive!’ Willie exclaimed. “How 
does a woman get way up there to hang 
clothes?” 

Before I could answer, we saw the flash 
of a white arm as a woman reached over 
the porch rail and yanked the lineful of 
clothes toward her. Off came a shirt and 
again the line was drawn toward the 

yorch. In another moment the line had 
— stripped, and the woman had not 
moved a step. 

“Ah!” breathed Willie. “I see it all 
now. It is an endless line hung on 
pulleys. And say, Pa, why couldn’t we 
rig up one of them things for Ma? We 
could string it between the wash room and 
the wood shed. Then Ma could stand in 
the wash room and hang all the clothes 
and could stand there and take ’em all 
in when they were dry?” 

So we went to a hardware store but 
when I asked for an “‘endless clothesline” 
the clerk just stared at me and after con- 
siderable questioning I found I had | 

| 








buy the ordinary wire line and splice it. 

When I told the clerk our line was a 

hundred feet long he wrinkled up his| 
brows 

Short Lines Better Than Long 
‘Now I advise you to put up two short 

lines instead of one long one,” he sug- 
gested. “It will cost a little more for the 
extra pulleys but will be worth it. 


line full of wet clothes is very heavy and 
a long one will tire your wife out more 
pulling it than if she had to walk as she 
now does 
two lines you can hang the light clothes, 
the ones that dry first, on one line and 
the heavy ones on the other. 


you can take the light ones down when- college town. 
With one line you} themselves, while still in middle life, look 


‘ver they’re dry. 
would either have to arrange to hang 
up all the light ones last or wait until the 
whole lineful was dry before taking any 
down. 

“We don’t get many calls for these,” 
he continued as he showed me the pulleys. 
People don’t seem to know about them. 
But if you rig them up right, they are 
great labor savers. 
are ten cents apiece; the large ones are 
cents. Take the large ones because 
the small ones bend the wire so much it 
is hard work to pull the line. 
well oiled, but not so much that the oil 
drips onto the line for then the clothes will 
get soiled. Another thing. At the wash 
room, build a platform to put the basket 
of wet clothes on. Then your wife will 
not. have to stoop over every time she 


thirty 


There | sale. 
ure two reasons for that. One is that a and there is a good balance at the b 
yet in spite of the hard work demanded, 


The second reason is that with | which ean be snatched between crops, this 

| father, who is really a rich man, th 
| quite sufficient for his children, altho they 
Then | are within a short distance of a flourishmg 


These small pulleys | 


Keep them 







hangs a piece. 

When the wife saw us putting up the 
line she made a suggestion that we also 
carried out. We fixed a roof over the 
platform so she is sheltered when hanging 
the clothes, which is much better than 
going from the steaming wash room into 
the cold wind. 

Our endless line works to perfection. 
And anybody who has ever stood ankle 
deep in slush and tried to pin a sock onto 
a bobbing clothesline, while the icy wind 
shrieked at his back and a dripping sheet 
slapped him in the face, can readily 
imagine that we wouldn’t go back to the 
old way for anything.—L. L. De Bra 


SOME FAILURES AS HUSBANDS 
Continued from page 142 





the like, that she never gets a peep in 
them, for could she see the small expendi- 
ture that would bring her ease and comfort 
she might break out in open rebellion. I 
wish she would. I wish that selfish hus- 
band of hers would wake to realization that 
a first class funeral for her would cost con- 
siderably more than the conveniences 
which would prolong her life and make her 
happy. Maybe he will when he reads this. 

‘hen shall I ever forget my stay in the 
household of a fruit grower who should 
be in Darkest Africa driving slaves. I 





arrived when strawberries were comin< *n, 
and left when blackberries were going our, 
The sun rose early those days, som~ 
where about half-past four, but it couldr.’s 
get ahead of mine host. used to think 
wrathfully, that it would have been easier 
for his family to sit up all night, for barely 
would they get their tired bones laid out 
for rest, and be deep sunk in slumber, 
when the rising call —call do I say, bellow 
rather—would sound thru the house, and 
with yawnings and stretchings his sons 
and daughters returned to their tasks in 
house or berry patch. They were youn 

growing, human beings too, who need 

their full allotment of sleep to make them 
strong in nerve and body. Breakfast, or 
the hurried snatch at eatables which 
passed for breakfast, was taken by lamp- 
light, and the loaded wagons creaked off 
to the city under the stars morning after 
morning, returning long after nightfall. 
The fruit was beautiful —to look at, we 
never had any to eat—and brought ready 
The farm is free from mortg 


no part of the proceeds goes out for educa 
tion or enjoyment. The little learning 


inks 


The mother and father 


years older than they are, and during my 
| stay in that house I think I can almost 





| count the smiles I saw 

What good does accumulated wealth do 
for a household like that? The father has 
| dwarfed the growth, mental and physical 
|of those boys and girls, and has killed 
the buoyancy, the joy of life, the hopeful- 
ness which is the birthright of every young 
creature. All his children know is hard 
work; norecreation, no chance for develop- 
ment in return for their services. 
they are too worn and dulled to have any 
longing for better things, they will inherit 
that fat balance at the bank, and their 
one ambition will be to make it still fatter. 

Then what kind of punishment does the 
husband merit who having prospered and 
advanced thru his wife’s cooperation and 
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Send for Your Copy 


—merely write your name 
and address on a postal. Our 45th 
money-savi book featuring 
styles and gains for women, 
children and men will be sent you 
at once—FREE,. The choicest 
styles from the world’s greatest 
markets are shown. Over 1000 new 
and exclusive designs all beauti- 
fully pictured—many in actual col- 
ors are shown in this great book— 
eee for yourself, get the book— 
send your name. 


- =="Send Your 
aA Name 


send 1 now-get the 
style pook 2 “1,009,000 crnee _——- > wil 


We Pay All Delivery Charges 


Chicago Mail Order Co. 


Dept. N-2 Chicago, III. 


We trust yeu and take 
back allnotsold. Address 
K.H. DALE MFG. CO., PROVIDENCE, R. b 








GENTS $10 to$20aD 
Easy selling, new, just 
— A'‘uminum Patent 
>) Gem Steam Cooker 
fa@ Cooks entire meal over one burner 
Will not burn or scorch food. Guar- 
anteed 15 years. Thousands will be 
8sold—low price—big profit. Write quick 
for exclusive territory and large {ree 
talogue of 400 specialti 


S“ ca ties, 
4&merican Aluminum Mfg. Co., Div.8.F. Lemont, til. 


Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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industry, and moves occasionally amo 
people of higher standing, grows asham 
of his faithful partner’s roughened hands, 
her lack of style, her simple speech, 80 
leaves her at home while he enjoys himself 
abroad? She earned half of what they 
possess, but she is never allowed to direct 
the spending, or to gratify her own wishes. 
And what of the man who believes in 
‘all work and no play” and never permits 
his young folks to bid their friends for an 
evening of innocent enjoyment, or lets his 
wife have the surrey to go to town or give 
a neighbor a ride? Little things those, but 
they make a big difference in a woman or 
girl’s life. 
As for the man who is a tyrant in his 
home thru ill temper, morose at meal 
times, overbearing with his wife, harsh 
with his children, and brutal to his live 
stock, he isn’t merely a failure, he is so 
much worse that he is out of my class alto- 
gether, and I dare not speak of him lest 
my pen run away with my judgemnt. 
Farm life is beautiful when it is lived 
sanely, with time to enjoy the miracle of 
bud and leaf, and seasons’ come and go; 
it is a life of pure air, quiet we health 
to appreciate the bounties of nature, 
strength to perform enthusiastically the 
tasks of the day, and it is a life which gives 
greater return for energy expended than 
any other state of existence. Those who 
are devoted to it would change it for no 
other. But when man seeks to extort more 
than 5 from meee eras be- 
cause he supposes his grin me 
are less observable in the wide spaces of 
the fields, than in the thicklv thronged city 
streets; when he thinks there is one rule of 
decency for the country man and another 
for the city man, and so lowers the stand- 
ard of cleanliness and i ; when he 
lets his intellect dull gets out of touch 
with the great interests of the day, 
ho ia too meus or tos Eins & oe 
magazines and books; pen ke rmits his 
affections, his generosity, his fairness to 
callous, then life with him on a farm 
Cosmas the most miserable of existences. 
When you hear of the boys and girls 
demise the — farm for airless shops, 
unwholesome factories, occupa- 
tions, delve down into the home aff: 
you are pretty certain to find some one 
the conditions I have observed. If you 
ourself are the cause of that condition 
better change at once before the chance to 


change passes by. 


FARM WOMEN AND THE BALLOT 

Perhaps no one class of women will be 
more vitally affected, should equal suffrage 
become a part of a state constitution, than 
the farm woman, for in states where 
agriculture rei supreme as it does in 
the West, much of the legislation must 
relate to the state’s greatest industry— 
the farm. 

The women of the farms, thru the aid 
of the telephone and automobile, are no 
longer leading the isolated lives of old. 
Their contact with other women in rural 
club and community social centers has 
opened their eyes to the great possibilities 
for service that equal suffrage holds for 
them. They have learned that public 
questions affect the entire family on the 
farm and that no longer can the farmer 
live to himself. 

The preservation of the home and the 
betterment and the care of her children 
is as important to the woman of the 
ountry as to her city sisters. The needs 
of the country and city are much the 
same, for both suffer from the same evils 
and share the same benefits. No longer 
can the farm woman say that the problems 
of the city are not the problems of the 
country. 

In eleven states and Alaska woman has 
been recognized as the full, equal partner 
of the man. More than 4,000,000 women 
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property by putting 
in radiator heating is 
looked upon with 
special favor by 
bankers and build- 
ing-loan companies. 
They recognize the 
security of the in- 
vestment, as radiator 
heating will last a 
hundred years, and 
brings big annual 
savings to the own- 
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A No, $19-W IDEAL Boller and 450 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $200, 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
s can be bought of any reputable, competent 
itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic 
and other conaditioas. 
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exercise the right of full suffrage.—R.L.G. 
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ers. Real estate is immediately put into “preferred class”’ 


Why do you not have this well- 
known and highly-prized heating 
in your own home? Men with 


§,|DEAL great experience in real estate 
and 


cannot be spent for a better or larger dividend-paying investment 
than an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit. 


Don’t expect the family to live all winter cooped up in one or two rooms around 
a stove, and be happy with farm life. That’s not healthy or economical. IDEAL- 


able for all folks by the even distribution of its safe, clean and June-like heat. 


the farm. Make the seven winter months easy ones—pleasant 
for work, and more healthful for wife and young folks. 


IDEAL Boilers will burn any local fuel—soft coal, screenings, 
em ndde 
, OF gas, and 

saving will surprise 
you. 

Send today for 
copy of our 
book 
Heating”—48- 
pages full of illus- 
trations which 
will give you 
much valuable 
information on 
the subject of 
farm house heat- 
ing. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Also makers of stationary, unfailing ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaners. 
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THE REMOVAL OF STAINS 


By HELEN GARY ALLINGHAM 





TAINS of all kinds 
are trials that beset 
every housewife, and 

vex her with their per- 
sistence. Nearly allstains 
are easily removed when 
they are first made, but 
after they have dried in 
the fabric or, which is 
very much worse, if they 
have been washed with 
soap, the stain is fixed and 
is difficult to remove. The 
simplest methods should 





and then covered with 
powdered quicklime. In 


may be necessary to re- 
peat this more than once. 

Of course, the first 
remedy to be applied to 
fruit stain is that of 
pouring boiling water thru 
it. If this is not sufficient 
soak for a short time in a 
weak solution of oxalic 
acid. 

Tea and coffee stains 








be tried first, for altho 
chemicals will remove the 
stain they will generally attack the fabric 
and weaken it and so should be used only 
as a last resort. 

The simple agents that will remove one 
kind of stain will fix another. So if you 
can determine the nature of the stain, you 
will be able to work much more intelli- 

ently. For instance, grease spots may 

- removed with warm water and soap, 
while the same treatment will often fix 
fruit and other stains. 

Ink stains may be easily removed if 
treated at once. Take the stained portion 
of the material and rinse in cold or tepid 
water repeatedly until no more ink can be 
removed from the material; then soak in 
either sweet or sour milk. This treatment 
may remove the stain at once or it may 
take several days of soaking in the milk. 
In some cases, however, a dark stain will 
remain. This may be removed in a weak 
solution of oxalic acid. Wash thoroly 
after the stain has disappeared. 

When ink is spilled on the carpet, floor, 
table, etc., cover the stain immediately 
with some absorbent such as flour, starch, 
meal, or shredded blotting paper. Remove 
the absorbent and apply new until the ink 
has all become absorbed. With a lemon, 
the end of which has been cut off, go over 
the stained surface, rubbing gently, cut- 
ting off the end of the lemon as it becomes 
soiled and rubbing again. When the stain 
has been removed, sponge the spot with 
cold or tepid water. 

Old ink stains are much harder to re- 
move. Of course, every one knows the old 
remedy of putting lemon juice and salt on 
the stained portion and placing material 
in the sun, and this is often very effective. 
But even this fails at times and then one 
must resort to chemicals. Rub the stain 
gently with a strong solution of oxalic 
acid, using a sponge or piece of soft cloth. 
When the stain disappears, rinse thoroly 
and neutralize with weak ammonia water. 
Acids should never be used on a colored 
material as they will remove the color of 
the fabric as well as the stain. 

For removing ink stain from a colored 
material soak the stain in turpentine and 
then rub gently. 

Alcohol or kerosene will remove green 
stains from vegetable substance. When 
the stain is washed in kerosene the spot will 
turn yellow but after a thoro washing with 
soap and water both the yellow mark and 
the stain will have disappeared. 

Washable materials which have been 
stained with iodine are washed in alcohol 
and then rinsed in cold water. 

Turpentine is the agent used to remove 
vaseline stains. Sponge the stains care- 
fully with it. 

Again the old lemon-juice-salt-and-sun 
method comes into use for the eradicating 
of iron rust, but here, too it sometimes 
fails to do the work. In that case, have a 
bowl of boiling water and spreading the 
stained portion over this, touch with the 
muriatic acid, and when the stain changes 
to a bright yellow, dip in the water. Rinse 
the material in ammonia water and rinse 
in clear water. Rust on iron or steel may 
be removed by an application of sweet-oil 


may be removed with the 
boiling water process or by the use of 
oxalic acid. ocolate and cocoa stains 
are washed with soap and tepid water to 
remove. 

Turpentine is used on coarse fabrics 
and alcohol on delicate fabrics to remove 
paint or varnish stains. If there is a slight 
stain after the paint or varnish has 
removed, sponge the spot with chloroform 
or ether. 

Grease spots on washable materials may 
be removed with soap and warm water. 
For removing a grease spot from a non- 
washable material prepare a paste of 
French-chalk and water or turpentine, and 
spread on the grease spot, allow this to 
stand for several days, then brush it off. 
A second application of this may be found 
necessary. 

Candle grease should always be scraped 
from the surface of the article before a 
removing agent is used. Ether, benzine 
chloroform, turpentine, and alcohol all 
dissolve grease, and may be used to remove 
grease from delicate materials. 

To remove pitch, tar, or wheel grease 
stains apply a coating of lard to the stain 
and then wet with turpentine. Gentl 
scrape off all the loose dirt; be careful, 
however, not to injure the fabric. Again 
wet the spot with turpentine and remove 
the dirt with a knife. After you have 
continued this process until all loose dirt 
has been removed, sponge with turpentine 


and rub gently until dry. 

Very light stains of mildew may often 
be removed by wetting the spot and rub- 
bing it with soap, and then covering the 
spot with wet starch. Spread the article 
in the sun, renewing the application of 
starch and soap frequently. this fails, 
and for old mildew stains on white ma- 
terials, soak the article in Javelle water 
until the stain disappears, then rinse 
thoroly. 

To remove scorched stains from ma- 
terials, wet the scorched surface and rub 
| with soap and spread in the sun for a time. 





Cover the spot with.a thin mixture of 
; Starch and water and leave in the sun. 
| Several applications of soap, water and 
starch may be required, depending on the 
nature of the scorch. 





TO PREPARE JAVELLE WATER 

Put 1 lb. of washing soda into a granite- 
ware pan, add 1 qt. of boiling water. 
Dissolve 4 lb. of chloride of lime in 2 qts. 
of cold water. Let this mixture settle 
and then pour off the clear portion in the 
dissolved soda, This may be bottled and 





|set away in a dark place for future use. 
| Javelle water removes both stains and 
{colors and should therefore not be used 
jon colored material. When using the 
above on white goods an equal quanity of 
hot water should be added to the amount 
of Javelle water used. After applying 
Javelle water the material should be 
rinsed quickly in clear water, then in 
ammonia water.—V; D 


A tablespoon of melted butter added to 
a quart of pancake batter makes greasing 
the griddle unnecessary, hence no smoke. 








a day or two the mixture | 
should be rubbed off. It! 
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See It Yourself 


To get a meat-and-food chop- 
per that will work right, 
cut clean, and not man- 
gle, tear and crush, see 
that it 


has this perforated Sis 
steel plate and | Ny 
four-bladed (ah Seume 


steel knife; an 
and bears 























Chops sausage meat, or 
other food, into clean-cut 
uniform particles, without 
loss of taste or hurt to 
nutritive qualities, 
Makes “‘left-overs’’ into 
dainty dishes, and saves on your table. 
If you want a lower-priced chopper, get the 
“*Enterprise’’ Food Chopper with four knives, 
Small, $1.25; Family size, $1.50; Large. $2.25. 
Your dealer can supply you 
Four comnts in stamps brings you our mew edition cook boob 
—the “Enterprising Househesper"— ever 200 recipes, 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept, 109 Philadelphia 
















101 Wall Paper 
Samples FREE 


Send 








Woes name 
now. rite today for 
this big FREE book. 
Over 100 New 1916 
Wall Paper Designs 
to choose from. 

Every sample is cut 
from the paper itself and 
shows the exact colors and designs; 
prices en of each. ices are very low— 
ess than one-half of retail in most instances. From 
Se to 0c per double roll. Think of this— 


65c Papers a Room 12x14x9 Ft. 
Tom walige cerpriged to aes oor eee ponte aes 
buying wall paperand paints from Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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MAKES IRONING 
A RE 
eS py ven 780,000 
tisfied users, ts hot 





an 
" Low Terms. Exctusive 
territory. Sample Free to workers. Write today 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 7|} Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED 


lor in hollow-wire lighting sy*- 
ms for homes, stores, etc.; also complete 
street 














CUT YOUR OWN HAIR Most remarkable inven- 
tion. Brand new. Send 25c for sample. Make big money 
Everybody a prospect Sommerfield, 447 TradersBidg.,Chicago 
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ym|over night. Slit each one, remove the 


ting now, < 


own home. 
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Write today. 


A NEW WAY 
Ta id Oli haa 
a iake f a 


ask you to use your cash profits for your 
own clothes. Ours is a new and better plan. 


aprize 
work forit 


or 
“188! POR PRICE 


COFFEE CO. (Est 1881) Cott 
2855-57 W. Madioce St CHICAGO. 





Mextian Suecessful Farming to advertisers. 


SUCCESSEUL FARMING 





RECIPES 

Prune Salad—Soak 1% lb. of prunes 
stone and insert in its place half a pecan 
nut. Shred some lettuce leaves, arrange 
in little nests on individual plates and place 

or four prunes in each nest. Serve 
with 1 tbsp. of mayonnaise dressing heaped 
on each portion. An unusual touch ma 
be had by using a thin strip of American 
cheese for the stuffing of the prunes, rather 
than the pecan meats. Either is very nice. 

Meat C Roll—1 c. of cold cooked 
meat of any kind chopped fine, or put thru 
the meat chopper; }4 c. of cold, cooked rice 
1 tbsp. of salt, a sprinkling of pepper, 1 
head of cabbage, and 1 heaping tbsp. of 
bacon drippings. Mix these i ents 
together very thoroly. Remove the leaves 
from a head of firm white cabbage, using 
the outer leaves only. Place in the center 
of each cabbage leaf, 1 thsp. of the mixture, 
roll up carefully and tie in place with a 
cord, or fasten together with toothpicks. 
Pack closely in a steamer, and steam for 
half to three-quarters of an hour. Turn 
out on a hot platter, remove the fastenings, 
and send to the table immediately. These 
are most delicious. 

Scalloped Rice and Tomatoes—For this 
dish cold boiled rice and cooked canned 
tomatoes are used. A little grated cheese 
added to the last layer, improves the 
flavor of the dish. Butter the baking dish, 
and put in a layer of the cold boiled rice, 
dust with salt and pepper, and a few bits 
of butter; add a layer of the tomatoes, also 
seasoning with salt, pepper, and butter; 
one in this manner until the dish is 

ied, making the last layer of the rice 
covered with a thin eootang of the grate 
cheese. Pour the tomato liquor over all 
to the amount of one cupful, and bake in a 
hot oven from twenty to thirty minutes. 

Peach Salad—Drain canned peaches of 
their juice. Arrange lettuce leaves in 
individual dishes. Place 2 halves of 
peaches in each dish and fil! the cavities 
of the peaches with cho walnuts; ho-p 
sweetened and flavo vines cream on 
top of each peach and with bits of 
bright colored jelly. 

Overs—2 ec. flour, 2 . baking | 

wder, 2 c. milk, 2 eggs, and a little salt. | 

'o be baked in gem pans.—M. H. 

Glazed Ham—1 c. of cracker’ meal, 1 
tsp. melted butter, enough milk to work 
into a paste. Rub a cold boiled ham with 
beaten egg and —— evénly with the 
paste about 4 inch thick and set to brown 
in a moderate oven. 

Crisp Salt Pork—Cut pork in pieces 
inch thick. Place m a hot frying pan anc 
fry until nearly crisp. Remove from the 
pan, dip in beaten egg, then in cornmeal, 
then place in fat cook until a golden 
brown. 

Honey Apple Cake—Wash 2 ec. dried 
apples, mince very fine and soak over 
night; in the morning simmer for 2 hours 
in 1 pt. of honey. Pour into a bowl and 
add while hot, % ec. of butter, stir until 
thoroly mixed and let cool. Add 1 ec. 


BOOKS that help you in 
Life and Religion 


Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s 
Books 


Exceptional cogqrennity to get 
an insight to this great man's 
wonderful writings. 


At a nominal price—5 cents each 


Any or all of the following four volumes 
will be sent, prepaid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of FIVE CENTS PER BOOK: 

‘Heaven and Hell” 624 pages 

‘Divine Providence” oes. ** 

“Four Leading Doctrines’ 593 * 

“Divine Love and Wisdom"’ 598 ** 

Each book is printed In large type on good 
paper, and is well bound In stiff paper covers; 
the price of FIVE CENTS in no way indicates 
the quality of paper, printing and binding, 
which are high grade in every respect. 

This Society is incorporated and largely en- 
Gowed for the purpose of printing and distribut- 
ing Swedenborg’s Writings, and the offer is 
made to you in pursuance of that object. 

The nominal price of FIVE CENTS PER 
VOLUME is named to insure that the appli- 
eants for the books show sufficient interest to 
warrant our sending them. 


Address all orders to Room 712 


The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


lene 


For keeping your skin clear 
and sound—for allaying irri- 
tation and smoothing away 
roughness—use 


Vaseline 


Pee. Sheu Ore 
Pefroleurn Jelly 


Invaluable for all toilet and 

nursery uses, and for burns, 

cuts, scratches, etc. 
Sold by drag and 
general stores 
everywhere, 
in handy glass 
botties. Book- 
let describing 
the various 
“Vaseline” Pre- 
parations 
mailed free on 


with “Vaseline” 
Stamps. 











Poster 
CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


45 State Street New York City 




















sugar, 44 ¢. sweet milk, 1 tep. each of | 
cloves and cinnamon, grated rind of half | 


| a lemon, 2 eggs well heaten and 2 ¢. flour Fe 
Mix) @ 
. 8. H. | . 
Creamed Peas and Carrots—Wash and | § 


| sifted with 2 tsp. opm | es 
| well and bake slowly.—M. E 


scrape 1 bunch of tender carrots, cut in| 
round slices and then in quarters. Put in 
boiling salted water to cover. Add 1 
rounded tsp. of sugar and cook until ten- 
der. Drain, add 1 can peas drained from 
their liquor and hea’ mix all together 
and pour over 1)4 e. of hot white sauce. 


It might not be a good thing to wor- 
ship your home, but it will be safe to 
ah of it an altar upon which to pour | 








devotional sacrifice and labors of love. | 





Every home without sewer- 
age needs one. Most con- 
venient, meritorious home 





necessity in 3, century. A |} 
boon to sick people. Can be 
placed anywhere in house. 


Makes Outdoor Privy 
roy 
thy, canitary conditions, : 


i 
fe kille by chemicale 
i in retort. Empti 
uble than in 
leeds no other atten 
endorse it. Write sew fer 


home; 


Wtersture, prices, etc, 
$10 10 $25 DAILY 
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MAKING USE OF ADVERTISING 


By MARY HAMILTON TALBOTT 


HE best ar- 
| ranged and 
the most 
conveniently 
equipped house 
I ever saw was 
located in a re- 
mote country 
village. As 
looked about in 
wonder I asked 
my hostess, “Where on earth do you do| 
your shopping, and how did you get all | 
these conveniences, living out here in the | 
wilderness?”’ ; 

“Shopping?” she laughed. “Why in the 
advertisement sections of farm magazines. | 
Without them I would be totally unable) 
to cope with the problems of house-| 
keeping, living so far away from any- 
where as we do. I’ll venture to say that 
I know about new inventions for house- 
wives before you do. You city women 
depend on the shops, but when you are 
in the stores you do not stop to observe.” 

I knew she was right, even tho I hesi- 
tated before admitting it. 

“And frequently I learn of new helps 
before the shove begin to handle them,” 
she continued. “I can receive copious 
courses of instruction in household arts| 
merely by writing for a booklet. An in-| 
quiry does not commit one to buying 
anything and there is no reason for re- 
maining in ignorance. One may have 
need for the article weeks or months later; 
then ten chances to one the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer is forgotten and 
the paper given away. To my mind 
the great business of housekeeping re- 
quires one to be on the alert and to ac- 
quire information. Why I’ve learned how 
to paint, enamel, stain and finish interior 
woodwork and how to do over furniture, 
just by writing for booklets. I’ve learned, 
too, that to know only the price and 
quality of one article of a kind, is no 
knowledge at all, and the only way to 
find out more varieties, more prices and 
qualities is to investigate continually. Of 
course, I am too far away from civiliza- 
tion to join clubs and leagues and go 
where women meet continually and com- 
pare prices and notes, so I have become 
an inveterate writer for booklets, and it 
has surely paid. 

“T want to tell you about last summer 
when I was trying to lighten the work all 
[ could, how my advertisements helped 
me out ™ 

We settled ourselves in big comfortable 
wicker chairs. 

“I looked in my file—for I have a 
splendid housewife’s filing arrangement, 
which every woman should have—under 
the heading of paper—and took courage. | 
In my maidless home the task of wash- 
ing and ironing was tremendous, so I 
substituted paper tablecloths and napkins 
for the linen in hot weather. I used the 
napkins on the bare table for breakfast 
and luncheon, and the table cloths, which 
are two yards long and nearly as 
wide,for dinner. They are made of pure | 
white soft paper and with the pre-| 
caution of a napkin under the 
children’s plate one will keep clean as 
long as a linen cloth. All I pay is fifty 
cents a half dozen for the table spreads 
and a dollar a thousand for the napkins. | 
Then I use paper towels in the bathroom | 
and kitchen, a paper toilet cleanser, | 
gritted, soaped and treated with a disin-| 
fectant, which is flushed right down the | 
closet and does away with cloths, a paper | 
nursery blanket for the mattress and 
baby carriages and when we took the 
baby automobiling or visiting I had paper 
‘dydees.’ They were a wonderful aid and 
they ean be used on the tiniest baby, 
they are so soft and pliable. 

“T have one of the most up-to-date | 





| Books which I have on the feeding and 


| which the colors one is purchasing are to 


| the like. 


cookery files I 
have seen any- 
where made from | 
my booklets, and | 
I find many wo- 
men do not know 
many of the little 
unusual things I 
have learned. Did 
you ever know 
that a pound of 
ordinary raisins represents a food value 
about equal to one and a third pounds of 
beef or two pounds of eggs, or a pound 
of bread, or four and three-fourths pounds 
of fish? Did you know that there is a 
lentil flour which will cut out the long 
and slow work of the cooking and husking 

rocess of making lentil soup? Did a 
lneoer that tuna looks and tastes like 
the breast meat of turkey? 

“All of the well known domestic science 
teachers write for the various food com- 
panies and furnish them tested recipes. 





care of babies and children are written 
by doctors whose names we all have 
heard, and their advice about invalid 
cookery is especially helpful, for you know 
how hard it is to tempt. the appetite of 
convalescing iittle folks. I have a whole 
volume of desert recipes compiled from the 
literature of corn starch and ice cream 
freezer people. 

“T may live in the back woods but I 
feel as well dressed as my city sisters and 
I shop thru advertisements for my own 
and the children’s clothes. 

It was not until I had a misfit as to 
size that I realized the necessity for ac- 
curate measurements in buying furniture. 
One cannot judge of size from pictures. 
Big furniture in small quarters is really 
depressing and that which is too small 
for the size of the room is dreadful. So 
I measure the space of the place where a 
piece is to be placed then find out sizes 
from the firm. Harmony can be obtained 
by showing a sample of something with 


tone, a bit of wall paper, couch cover or 


“In the majority of cases farm maga- 
zines can be relied on for a strict in- 
vestigation of the claims of their adver- 
tisers. Elimination of objectionable ones 
is the policy of most of the present day 
publishers. I.consider it very important 
for women to give more than idle glance 
at the advertising pages when their 
magazines come each month, for they are 
really the advance agents, the salesmen | 
with aids for the women who are conduct- 
ing the business of home-making. No 
man who conducts a business, however 
small, thinks of refusing to interview the 
salesmen who represent his business; no 
buyers for retail business refuse to ex- 
amine samples and to listen to terms of 
manufacturers’ agents, so intelligent wom- 
en, whomstatisticsshow are spending more 
than ten billions a year in the business of 
conducting the home, should conscien- 
tiously use all the aids offered, as delib- 
erately as does the wide business man. 





Advertisers are glad to have women write 
them so I have found out, for of course | 
it means the article they are advertising | 
has aroused interest and this frequently | 
means a buyer. Naturally, when a manu- 
facturer sends his booklets and samples, 
he hopes you will try them and continue 
using them. I always say where I have 
seen an advertisement for it shows the 
manufacturer in what section his goods 
are being noticed. 

“T have been asked often if I have! 
been the loser in any instances by answer- 
ing advertisements and buying from un- 
known people. I never have, for I go on 





the principle that no man or company 
will pay for valuable advertising space 


Feb., 1916 





: —dothe work better and last much longer ‘3 
: if 3-in-One Oil is used. ; 
3-in-One contains no grease, no acid, nor 
any harmful ingredient. It lubricates 
+ correctly treadle, handwheel and shuttle. 
: It makes every part of the machine work 
+ just right and never gums or collects 
- ° 
3-in-One Oil 
+ also cleans and polishes the wooden case 
» and prevents the metal parts from rusting. 
: Send for free sample or you can buy 
3-in-One from all good stores; loz., 10c; 
3 oz., 25c., 8 oz., (2 pint) 50c. Alsoin : 
Handy Oil Cans, 31 oz., 25c. : 
If your dealer hasn’t these : 
cans, we'll send you one by 
: pereel post, full of 3-in-One, 
: for 30cin stamps. 


Three-in-One Oil Co, 
426XS- Broadway, New York 
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When buying Overalls, Shirts or Jum in- 
i upon STIFEL'S IN- 
Look for this trade 


inside the garment. 
there for your protection, 


Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and 
economical the year ‘round for Farm work 
than pants. 

Bti el’s Indigo has stood the test for over 75 


Every washing makes it looklikenew. It is 
fadeless and wears like leather. 
Cloth manufactured by 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS. 
Gate. teas shite 
| 2a 

































MARLEY 21 IN. 
DEVON 2% IN. 








INVENTORS Jeoinscntions 


Get full money value. RELIABLE Book Free. Write 
} R. S.& AB. Lacey, 601 Barrister Bldg . Washington, D.C. 


ention ic u ing to advertisers. 
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unless he really wants to make sales, and 
too, I rely on the integrity of my magazine 
in their efforts to protect readers from 
fraud. I never send any money until I 
have thoroly looked into things, If an 
advertisement is rather vague, i write for 
information. 
“T keep a dozen or so post cards in = 
desk and as soon as | see anything ad- 
vertised I want to know more about I 
write at once; procrastination so often 
means forgetting all about it and then a 
valuable aid is lost. But there is just one‘ 
thing everyone must do and that is file 
the information received systematically. 
I have a vertical file for my booklets 
and literature. I have a wooden box 
eighteea and a half inches deep, fourteen 
inches wide and two feet long; this has a 
cardboard cover and is fastened to the 
box with metal hinges. This box holds 
by folders. These are made of A No. 1 
tag manila paper cut into pieces twenty- 
two and one-half inches long by twenty- 
seven inches wide. With a fold-over of 
five inches along one side and seven 
inches at each end these pockets measure 
seventeen and one-half inches by thirteen 
inches and just fit in the wooden box. 
At the to of each folder I write the name 
of the subject matter within and arrange 
them alphabetically. For instance, some 
of my headings are: children’s clothes, 
cooking utensils, floors, flowers, furniture, 
household linens, labor savers. Just in 
ing I want to tell you that these 
folders are excellent things for filing away 
some of the splendid illustrations one 
sees in magazines, which it seems a pity 
to destroy. These can be mounted on 
different colored cardboard and they make 
very nice little gifts, and when related 
subjects are mounted together they make 
such nice pictures for the childrens’ 
rooms.” 
No matter where you live, Mrs. House- 
wife, it will pay you to carefully and 
seriously study advertisements; three- 
fourths of them are addressed to zo My 
friend in the remote country village con- 
vinced me of the advantage of doing so, 
and I have sinced lived both in a small! 
town and on a farm and with the entire 
country at command as a shopping field 
I could keep as up-to-date as when I 
resided in a big city. 


WICKER FURNITURE 
It is no longer true that wicker furniture 
is used only in summer. The upholstery 
and finishings that have been applied to 


things in this line make it possible to have | ; 


different varieties in any room in the 
house. We all seem lately to have realized 
that wicker is not only light and easily 
moved, but comfortable and artistic. 

A room furnished with wicker furniture 
may have cretonne cushions. We may 
also have extra sets of these cushions for 
the various seasons of the year if desired. 
If we use draperies, the upholstery should 
match, or at least, harmonize with them. 
However, draperies are not at all necessary 
to the well furnished room. They collect 
dust and shut out more or less light and 
air, but they do add to the general 
appearance of the room, provided of 
course, the colors harmonize with walls, 
rugs and furnishings. 

e gray or natural color wicker is 

especially pretty for the bedrcom. The 

rown or green finish for libraries or living 
rooms. 

Our friends tell us that wicker is hard 
to keep dustless. This is not true if we 
dust properly. Use a vacuum cleaner or in 
the absence of this a camel’s hair brush for 
the fine places. Water will not hurt the 
finish and porch furniture may be washed 
without injury to the material. 

For real service wicker furniture cannot 


be surpassed.—L. H. C. 


Remember that slavery was abolished 
half a century ago. Don’t re-establish it 
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in your kitchen, 
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Make Your Home the Prettiest 
Let your good taste and refinement show in your home surroundings. Every woman 
deserves a cozy, cheerful home and you can have such a home if you take advantage of 
the new art in decoration. It isn't a matter of expense—the cost is trifling for a pretty, 
dainty bedroom, acheerful dining-room, a refined living-room, a dignified entrance hall. 
But you must know where and how to buy your wall paper, how to get the tasteful 
effects and the exclusive up-to-date ideas. You aresafe when you secure 





The latest 1916 novelties in Fabric effects, Chambrays, Burlaps, Cretonnes and Damasks 
Figured Holtzmehls, dainty Stripes and exquisite Cut Out Borders are now being intro- 
duced by us. Our dealer near you has them in stock—can show you complete rolls—with 
borders cut out—just the way the paper will look on your walle—the only safe way to 
make your selections. He will help you select the most appropriate decorative schemes 
for each room—will take a personal interest in your needs—give you immediate delivery 
of your selections—trim the paper if desired—make decorating your home the 
Paper ought to be. when it comes to prices you never in all your 
ife saw such beautiful wall papers for so little money. Black Cat Wall 
Papers are leaders in moderate prices as well as in up-to-date, artistic, 
exclusive styles. You will be delighted. 
Start right now to plan a prettier, more inviting home that will 
show your good taste and refinement. Write a postal for our 
free book showing suggestions that will help you. We will 
send you the name of our dealer nearest you who will 
show you Black Cat Wal] Pavers just as they will 
look on your walls. Address Dept. 8. 


Star-Peerless Wall Paper Mills, Joliet, ll 
Send Postal Now for 


FREE BOOK m= 




























By Relining it With 


Plastic Stove Lining 


If you have an old stove that don’t heat as it should, if the fire 
box is warped or cracked, don’t throw it away—don’t waste 
money on a new iron lining which won't fit and soon burns out 
again. Save stove—saye money—make it as good as new by 
using Plastic Stove Lining. Costs you nothing if it fails. 


Comes in Soft, Pliable Putty-like Bricks 
Which Harden in the Fire 


You simply take off the stove lids and press these enft fre bricks 
Cee ee ine ane Oe te Ot Ge tes oh ets et ee 
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THE DEACON’S PUREBRED HENS 


He Learns Some Lessons In Feeding 


By L. H. COBB 


EACON Worley was “close.” That 
is the word his neighbors used in 
speaking of him when casually 


(navn SSS 


he was questioned he would turn the 
subject. Sometimes, tho, he did give 
vent to his wrath. 





mentioning him, but when less conser- ws 
vative and more interested parties ex- 
pressed themselves you were told he was 
‘too stingy to eat a square meal.” Cone 
sidering the old gentleman in this light, 
you can readily understand how these 
neighbors would receive the shock of 
their lives when the story circulatxd that 
he had sold off all his old Dominicks and 
had paid $25 for a pen of purebred 
Orpingtons. Then to cap the climax it 
was reported that he had paid $50 for 
five hundred and $40 for an incubator 
and brooder. ld man Martz, who had 





3 . . “Plum swindle,” he cried. “That 

2 fellow never gave me what he said he 
would. He picked the scrubs and culls. 
I wrote him just what I thought of him. 
There ain’t a hen laying. Two hundred 
eggs, gosh! Why I won’t get over fifty 
from any one of them.” 


The incubator and the five hundred 
were given into the care of his wife, 


pe ifr had very success, getting 
nearly four hundsed chicks The nD 
insisted on grinding up a lot of old 


musty corn that taken moisture, and 
the trash from the bottom of the crib, 








bought his hens, had started the story, 
and for a week the old man had asked his 
wife each morning if it was actually true 
or had he dreamed it. Both the good old 
souls had been so surprised when he told 
them of his intentions they could only 
asp. Whether the Deacon realized the shock he was givi 

is unknown, but he certainly felt in a communicative m 

for he gave them full details. 

“Just got home from visiting brother Silas,” he informed 
them. “Neighbor of his made more money clear last year off a 
thousand hens than I did off my farm, and didn’t work hard at 
all. Just sorter pottered around. I asked him all about it, 
and just decided right there to do it myself. Bought a pen 
of him, paid $25 for them, and then bought five hundred eggs 
to come in two parcels. Then I just bought an incubator 
that would handle two hundred and fifty eggs and a brooder 
for same, just as he advised. Cost a pile of money, $150 
cash, and then I have to pay the express on the pesky things 
when they get here.” 

“Do you know how to take care of these fancy hens?” Mrs. 
Martz asked. “I read in the papers so many things to do, and 
so much about the right way to feed that it seems it would be 
hard to learn how.” 

‘Hens is hens. I guess I know how to feed my old Dominicks, 
so I ought to know how to feed these. My old hens wouldn’t 
lay except for a little while in the spring, but these lay all 
winter and then keep on all summer, over two hundred a 

rear. ‘There’s money in hens when you get the right kind. 
“hey tried to tell me about the feeding and such, but I told 
them I knew a thing or two yet about feeding hens or any 
other animals. It was a mortal sin the way that chicken man 
wasted feed. I low I'll make twice as much out of my hens 
as he will, for I shall make them hunt most of their eating. 
No use :n stuffing hens any more than any other stock.” 

Early ir March the Deacon’s hens arrived and were promptly 
introduced to their new quarters. They had plenty of room, 
but if they were fastidious they had reason to complain at the 
accomodations. The old log house had served for that 
since the new home was built twenty years ago. If that old 
henhouse should burn down some summer there would be a 
terrible loss of life. The first week the hens got acquainted and 
set to work with their accustomed vim, and the second week 
they laid so well the Deacon bragged unmercifully, so much so 
his wife was ashamed of him. He had gathered thirty-three 
eggs from his five hens. 

“Talk about laying, what do you think of that!’’ he said, 
when telling about it in the village store. “One hen laid every 
day and the other four laid every day but one. When I get a 
thousand hens like that I will let some other fellow do my 
plowing.” 

A month later the Deacon was looking a little discouraged, 
and when a neighbor accosted him and asked about the hens, 
he shook his head. 

“They got no constitutions,” he answered. ‘Comes of that 
fellow stuffing them al! they would eat. Mites never seemed 
to hurt my old Dominicks, but one of these died last night. 
Ma says it was the mites killed her, and they are powerful 
bad.” 

“Bet you they are thick!” the neighbor laughed. ‘That old 
log house is alive with them, and the whole troupe that you 
used to let feed on five hundred Dominicks are eating off your 
half dozen tender purebreds.”’ 

“It’s a tarnation shame to waste a good henhouse like that 
letting it stand idle, but I took the hens out and built a little 
house for them over in the orchard. It’s better, anyway, for 
they got so they would eat up the hog corn, and I couldn’t 
keep them outen the pen. That fellow spoiled them, but they 
will have to get out and hunt now.” 

Gradually the Deacon quit talking about his hens, and when 
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for her to feed them, but in spite of this, 
by the aid of the table scraps and some 
skim milk she was able to rear a very 
creditable flock. 

When it came time to prepare a place 
; for the flock the Deacon could not 
wing himself to buy new lumber when there was an old shed 
he thought would Sn. He battened the cracks of this shed, 
patched the roof, and moved all but twenty-five of the pullets 
into it at once. These twenty-five he moved into the house 
with the four old hens out in the orchard. Cold rains came 
along in November, and the roof of the shed leaked so the 
pullets were dripping wet. In a few days roup was firmly 
established, and before it was checked half the flock was sick. 

One day the Deacon’s son, who lived a couple of miles up 
the road, stopped at home. The Deacon was burying a bunc 
of dead hens. 

“Hello, Dad, what’s the matter?” he called. 

“Whole caboodle dying,” the Deacon replied, gruffly. “I 
caught every hen in that house that didn’t have her eyes 
swelled shut and sold them down town yesterday.” 

“Pretty bad case, sure, but I told you that old shed would 
get them.” 

“Poor svuff, with no constitutions, I was out to a sale 
over by Bartons, and a feller there has White Leghorns. He 
says they are the only kind of purebred chickens that are 
hardy enough for the i. He gets eggs all the year around 
and his hens are great rustlers, he says. I ‘low to get some of 
them. I got enough of the Orpingtons.” 

“What will you take for these hens down here in the orchard.” 

“I'd hate to sell them to you, for they are so worthless, but 
I want to get rid of them. If you think you can do anything 
with them make me an offer.” 

“Lets see, there are twenty seven hens and three roosters, 
arn’t there?” 

‘Yes, there are four old hens and the cock, and then twent; 
three young hens and two young cockerels, all from that fellow’s 
high-falutin stock.” 

“T’ll risk $30 for them if you want to take it.” 

“They’re your hens. I’d take anything I could get, and I 
am more than satisfied with that price. Better take them 
before they get the disease.” 

The Deacon was a stubbornly persistent man when he got 
started, and he was fully determined to have some of the 
poultry profits he saw others getting. When he had cleared up 
all the signs of his last attempt, and had the farm renovated 
as well as he could think of he started to look up some White 
Leghorns. He visited a well known breeder who advertised 
stock from trap nest two hundred egg hens. He returned with a 
thousand baby chicks engaged, and this time he built a small 
new brooder house to raise them in, and put in a stove to keep 
it warm. It was early in the season, for he wanted to have 
them ready to begin laying early in the fall. He didn’t have 
any more. old musty corn this season, so he ground a mixture 
of corn and wheat as his wife begged him to do. He had en- 
gaged to let the breeder have his choice of the cockerels, after 
he had saved one for his breeding pen, at two dollars each 
and that fall the breeder selected fifty which paid back half 
what he had paid for the baby chicks. He sold the others for 
enough to pay the remainder, so his feed bill was the cost of 
his pullets. He had a fine flock of four hundred and twenty, 
and they did begin to lay early in the fall. The Deacon went 
over to brag to his son when he began to get eggs pretty rapidly. 
He had never asked anything about the Orpingtons, for he 
was so confident they were a failure. 

“Come over to compare notes?”’ his son asked as he came in. 

“Reckon you got nothing to compare,” the Deacon replied. 
“T just lowed I would come over and tell you about mine.” 

“It was just ten months ago yesterday since I got the hens, 
do you remember?” “Yes, I guess (Continued on page 154 
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é The Charles Wil- 
ss liam Store for men 
includesmore than 


1000 items. It has Y ‘ 
its own staff of Ai 
managers, design- 

ers and examiners. vy 









combines 15 
complete * "Specialty 
Stores’’. It shows tens of 
thousands of different items — 
thousands in ful! colors. 






More than five hundred pages of new merchandise! Eighty-two pages of special offers 
inactual colors! The most attractivestylesinNew Yorkand values greater than ever before 
offered by mail. Regardless of how you now do your buying, regardless of what other books 





offering. Write for this free book today. 


An absolutely free copy for you is off the press, 


eady to mail to you the moment we get your request. ‘"*4° tmmedinsety. 


than this, every garment shown is an exclusive Charles chases of the 43 stores. 
William model. They are styles which can be seen Thousands of Clerks to Handle Your 
only in this book. rders Promptly 
Ours, the Most Remarkable Success in 
America’s Business History 

With all of the retail and mail order houses already in 
America, why were the Charles William Stores success- 
ful from the very moment they were ready for business? 

Because they are based on two new ideas! 


“My shirt arrived last might. I wish te thank you 
for the prompt delivery. Jt was the quickest service 
I ever received from a mail erder house.”’ 

Mrs. L. Manley, Cherry Creek, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT—TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Merchandise of Quality—the best merchandise only, the finest, yet mediately to all of the Charles William customers. 


you may consult, get a copy of this one and see for yourself what Charles William Stores are 


sold at the low price which selling direct permits. That won them 


‘ . 4 : __ The other idea, which Charles William Stores alone have, is the 
No matter where you live, this book brings to you idea of a great group of specialty stores—43 of them—all managed with 
the very latest styles New York has to offer—just what the —_ or This means that cach store is under the direction of a 
4 ° man devoting his entire time to the one store, yet that each store has 

New York women themselves are wearing. But more the big cash-buying facilities, which come only from uniting the pur- 


The Charles William Stores have thousands of clerks to see that 
erders are filled promptly. Read what Mrs. Manicy save about it: 


, If you are among the thousands who already buy from the Charles 
rhe Charles William Stores from the beginning have built their William Stores, it will not be necessary for you to write for your copy 
business on the idea that mail order prices should be extended to of “New York Styles”. Assoon asitis ready, it will be mailed im- 





Men's New Style Collar ‘ilar, Front Women's $4"te ta’ luch bast. Btate slue, $9.98 Front spines 731 te leh Cand Whigs ot 9 79¢ 
The Brentwood gorine ot of all wool tly The Helena k, wth, smbpuidered Organdy 


curves to alley eqace fer the cravat 
two for 25e, Lie 6083-4821. Our 
two for Fe. 5 jo. Teel reg B9e 


vestec lar end cuffs. V-neck t dosing - 
Th on filk Cravat. in plain colors or with center plait in = either side of vestee gives fullness t: 
) e Arlingt ey at Aw te Se pee vcalar with ihe mae te de inch bust. tate size 


“Prepaid 


Rae 


es 0) Aes Stores NV ew Vouk. 


AT THE NATIONS GATEWAY 


602 Stores Building, New York 


cinsalate os ~ 6024 A107, Pink siripe |} No. sagt A Ts $1.00 
The Odette made in fare ele i with ot 5 i Ne, Mane wag goat iv Hive, er te 98 The Lorraine Revitsting Serine at, with 


raised waistline. and fron 

with four side piaits, stitched ngth, to The |} ccitmson rows & is smart. 
wose "Ths coat ia belted and ie; ice fa oe The Annette Bae fine white Voile, The biack with the rose In American Beauty color 
covered bu' ‘ [ined with good quality Satin collar be worn either low or crown with white br trie and A American y $3. 50 
lar and o of Satin with blue piping and buttoned up to the “Ahad on front State color. No. 601GA16. Prepaid 


SEND A POSTAL OR MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTME 


How to Order Patterns 3'00u "720 £24 BMdress piainiy 
number and size of each pattern you fh Enclose price of and ad 
irewe your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. lowa 


‘? 


cessful Farmi 
3-year subscription 


ng at 35 cents; or any three 
at 50 cents. 


Feb., 191¢ 


securing a 2-year new 
lo-cent or 7} 15-cent Galenae te ‘ 





[Catalog Notice 


ren's Patterns, as well as the latest Emboldery 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 1916 Eases Soste, and 
gns of Ladies hild- 


Summer Catalog ay over 400 


Dressmaking giving valuable aints to the home d 


Desi 
dery Designs, also a Concise and Comprehensive Article oa 
Seummaber. 


. Misses" an 








1614—Childs’ Set—Comprising a yoke dress | 


with sleeve in wrist or elbow length, a slip, and one 
gee drawers. The pattern, comprising all styles 
Ulustrated, is cut in 4 sizes, 1, 2, 4 and 5 years 
Price 10 centa 


1590—Ladies’ Dress—with sleeve in wrist 
length, with or without deep cuff, or in short 
length with or without flarecuff. The skirt is cut 
with ample fullness and has plaited extensions at 
the sides of the front panel. The pattern is cut in 
6 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price 10 cents 

1589—A Pretty Frock—With the guimpe of 
batiste, silk or lawn, and the overdreas of challie, 
figured crepe or velvet, this will make a very nice 
dress for best wear. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes, 
4, 6, Sand 10 years. Price 10 cents 

1591—Ladies’' Night Drese—Perforated for 
asack length and short sleeve. [t may oe finished 
with a bit of lace or embroidery, or with tin 
ruffies of material on collar and cuffs. In suc 
shape the pattern could also be used for a dressing 
sack. It is cut in 6 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 

1592-—Play or School Suit, with Bloomers— 
The dreas which may serve as an apron, and the 
bloomers may be of the same material. The 


bloomers will take the place of petticoats. The 
wer comipr' ses both, and is cut in 5 sizes, 2, 
4.6, Sand 10 years. Price 19 cents 


1908 —Ladioe Shire Waist with Convertibele | 


Tr 


Collar A ‘ 














yoke portions. The closing is in coat style. The 
sleeve is in regular shirt waist style and finished 
with a neat cuff. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Price 10 cents. 

1604—Ladies Apron with or without Belt— 
It is made with a box plait at the center front, 
under which the closing mer be finished. The full 

ket is a new and desirable feature. The pattern 
18 cut in 3 sises, small, medium and large. Price 
10 cents. 

1595—Girl's Dress —The sleeves in raglon style 
are comfortable and ~ and may be finished 
in wrist or elbow lengt The skirt is gathered 
to an underwaist which may be of lining and over- 
laid with material to simulate the shield. The 

ttern is cut in 4 sises, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Price 10 centa. 

1580-1577 —Ladies Dress— This attractive gown 
was develo from waist pattern 1580 and skirt 
pattern 15 The model has good lines and 
attractive style features. y= is cut with a 
convertible collar and may be finished with or 
without the bolero. The skirt has a yoke, to which 
the flare sections are joined. The waist is cut in 
sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The skirt is cut in 6 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. Two separate patterns. 
Price 10 centa. 

1616—Costume for Misses and Small 
Women—tThis desirable model has new and be- 
coming style features. The fronts are cut low over 
u vest in surplice style, and are finished with a 











revers collar. The waist is mounted on a lining 
The skirt is especially noticeable because of it 
ket effect at the side seams, and the becoming 
ulness of its lines. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes 
16, 18 and 20 years. Price 10 cents. 
1578—Ladies Dress—With sleeve in either of 
two lengths. For Pn wear this style will be 


nice in linen, percale, ham, poplin or fiannellet 
It will also make a gor business suit in serge ot 
gabardine and is a splendid style for taffeta, velvet 


or crepe. The pattern is cut in 6 cises, 34, 36 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 


One Piece Corset Cover—Ir 
round, square, or “V" neck . Suitable for 

‘all over” embroidery, for lawn, batiste, cambric. 
nainsook, crepe or silk. Any desired trimming 
may be used. The design is very simple and a 
to make. The pattern is cut in 6 sizes, 32, 34, 36 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents 

1588—Girl's School Dress—In one piece style 
with sleeve in wrist or elbow length. m4 right 
front overlaps the left at the closing. The fulness 
of the dress is held by a belt. 4 -f~ Lt, 
the sleeve is neat and comfortable in ws 1 
She SUES © oS S'S Gam & 6, 8, 13 
years. Price 10 cents 

1583—A Simple, but Attractive Negl 
This model is pase wie h high wolasiiah os has 
a four gore skirt. road, shaped collar trims 
the neck edge. The a is cut in 6 sizes, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 
10 cents. 
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SCHOOL LUN 


By A. MAY 


HERE are few 

more important 

roblems confront- 
ing the careful mother 
of today than the child’s 
school lunch, especially 
n the country. The 
subject must be kept 
constantly in mind im 
order to prepare appe- 
tizing food, of such 
nature that it may be 
carried to school and 
eaten cold, and in addi- 
tion, there must be 
variety in order to stim- 


alate the ing ap- 
petite of the id. 
Another thing which 


is to my mind quite as important as 
tion of the food, is the care with 

which it is packed. Anything new and 
different appeals to the child, and often 
the expenditure of a few cents for new 
pie tins or cake cutters is money well 
mvested. Waxed paper is a necessity, if 
the lunch is to be ey packed, and 
paper napkins at ten for one cent, save 
much laundering of linen. 
Prat gph fanny RF 
ifferent, shapes ifferently 
come © new and delicious flavor in the 
8 ination and every crumb will 

be eaten. little surprise at the bottom 





CH PROBLEM 


HOLADAY 


(in the glass), deviled 
eggs, an apple and slice 
of cake. 
2. Chicken sand- 
wiches, potato salad (in 
ass) celery or radishes, 
ates, cookies, 

3. Nut bread, straw- 
berry jam (in cold- 
cream jar) rice pudding 
with raisins (in glass) 
and apple and cookies. 

If the lunch is kept 
in mind each baking 
day, many tempting 
dainties may pre- 
pared without much ex- 
tra effort. Cinnamon 
rolls or buns are easily 
made from a part of the bread dough, 
and may be baked at the same time with 
the bread. Hermits or fruit cookies will 
keep for weeks (if 4 hidden) and a 
supply of them may made at some 
are une and kept for lunches, 

ittle sanitary paper drinking cups, 

aside from their value as drinking cups, 
be used in a number of ways in 
the lunch. Being made of waxed 
paper, they hoid salted peanuts or any- 
thing of a greasy nature which wish 
to keep apart from the rest of the lunch. 

An aluminum spoon, if kept bright, is 
=~ good enough for the lunch box and 
ost 


may 
pac 





of y net oacemenely will be 
eager co @ piece of good, pure 
eandy, or candied fruit, or some dainty 
which has not appeared on the home 


table. 

Deviled cere are made attractive b 
tans ) the ys? th a litle 

nger egg, twisting the 
the , then slashing them into) 
fringe. It takes only an ext smoment. A 
cingie plane of pie, no matter how carefully 
it is wrapped, will not be attractive when 
opened at noontime. Far better for pie 
baking are the sami] “patty pans” sold 
just for that Purpore, which make an 
mdividual pie for each child. The pie is 
carried in the pan which insures its safety. 

Jars for Soft Foods 

Cold-cream jars, washed and scalded 
are excellent for holding small amountsof 
jelly or jam. The screw tops make them 
safe receptacles. In this way the child 
may spread his own bread just when it 
is to be eaten, and the b cannot be- 


come wet and as is the case when | spring with braid trimming in mohair 
the jelly is on the bread before | and fancy silk effects. This mode of trim- 
— home. mi will probably replace the fur which 

A jelly glass with screw top is inexpen- cot tone so much used the past season. 


sive and is almost in le when 
packing the lunch box. In it all sorts of 
juicy fruits may be safely carried while 
otherwise they would have to be left at 
home. A combination of fruits will make 
a welcome change. Add a few chopped 
nuts occasionally to the fruit in the piace. 

Salads or puddings of various kinds 
may also be carried in the screw top 
glass. Often meat is not available and 
there are many substitutes of equal food 
value which will add variety to the 
school lunch. 

One day, send nut bread, the next 
white bread sandwiches with a meat 
fillmg, a third, brown bread with a fruit 
filling. Here are a few of the lunches 
which I have found never come back in 
the pail. Each article except the glass, 
is wrapped separately in waxed | my 
If this method is adopted, it will be im- 
possible for you to merit the criticism 
which I heard the other day as a little 
neighbor watched me putting up my boy’s 


will be worn, there is every reason to expect 
that the short coat will be most in favor, in 
length about twenty-six inches. 


skirt parts. The closing in single or double 
breasted effect, and sleeves cut to flare at 
the wrist or with deep cuffs. 


fashionable, not loose and “blousy” as in 
past seasons, but rather more clinging, and 
with enough fulness to be pleasing. 


attractive 
ee Net, 
are used, 
and ornamented with ribbon. A dress o 

creamy net over lawn or soft silk, could be 
trimmed with narrow ruchin 
ribbon, or shirred at spacings of four or five 
inches from the hem to the Empire waist- 
live, a popular and beco aing waist finish. 


» may be replaced for a few cents. 

When one is far from market, it would 
at first thought seem almost impossible 
to have variety in the lunches day after 
day. I shall have to admit that it does 
need systematic planning, but how much 
more wholesome are home cooked 
dainties than boughten ones. 

FASHION HINTS 

Advance styles in tailored suits show a 
preference for check suitings in composite 
colors, and also in the ever popular black 
and white shepherd check. 
For the woman who likes smart looking 
clothes a dark — oe —- on & 
stone gra und, Wi pleasing. 

Ton or da e marked with brown 
and touched with dull red or yellow is like- 
wise new and stylish. 
For more conservative tastes, the ever 
staple serge, gabardines and homespuns 
are shown. 
Costumes of satin will be popular this 





While some three-fourths length coats 


Some of the models advanced show 
“nipped in” waists, with much flare in the 


The arate waist or blouse will be 


Children’s clothes 3 os than oom 
especially the dainty “‘best”’ 
voile, : », and fine linens 
trimmed with lace and oy, 


or pink 


u 


smocking is used on “party” as 
la 





luneh, “My mamma never wraps well as ‘ ” frocks. Straight one piece 
in my lunch and ev ing tastes and forte comnane ehavige ice, or of gala- 
smells just alike!” gingham, and percale. in cotton 

Lunches That Are Liked widdy and smock blouses are worn, over 


1. Brown bread buttered, baked beans 





skirts of plaid or striped suiting. 
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A Sample of Our Values 
Smart Silk Frock $14-98 

“ar 
Express 


Char to 
Your Town 


















Satisfy 
You or Refund 
Your Money. 
35V30 A Beautiful Dress of the newest 
style made of high de Chiff. Tal ilk. 
The bene ia beantifall hand qubeaidaved in 


vari-col silk and gold threads. The 
is made over a lining of Japanese silk, has a 


waist 


vest_of Georgette C trimmed with small 
pear puteeee and - sleeves of Silk 
Jeorgette Chiffon. The uffante tunic 


is draped in graceful fulness with folds each 
side. Lower of skirt is attached to a lin- 
ing of J a silk, Comes in black, navy 
blue, Copenhagen blue or rose. Sizes 32 to 46 
bust, 37 to 44 akirt length, also 

to fit misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust, 
37 to 40 length. Special Price, $ 98 
mailor express charges prepaid, 
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CORNMEAL MUSH IN NEW WAYS 


The country housewife who complains 
of lack of variety for her table, when her 
cellar and store room are well ‘filled w ith 
farm and garden products, is unresource- 
ful, to say the least. Even the most 
common, everyday dishes may usually be 

reps ared in new ways, if a little thought 
is given to the subject. 

Cornmeal mush, for instance, has been 
@ staple dish on the American farmer's 

table since the be ‘ginning of our country’s 

history, yet it almost invari: ibly appears 
in one of two ways: either as mush and 
milk, or as fried mush, served with syrup. 
That there are other appetizing ways of 
preparing this favorite dish, some of 
which may be liked better, the recipes 
given below will prove; and the resource- 
ful woman doubtless will be able to invent 
othe TS, equally good. 

Mush is greatly improved in flavor, is 
more nutritious and browns more quic kly 
if some milk is used in making it. A good 
proportion is one part milk to five or six 
arts of water. If it is to be used only 
bor frying, grated cheese may be added 
to the boiling mush a few minutes before 
it is taken from the fire. 

Mush is delicious eaten with meat 
gravies, and combines to good advantage 
with meat and eggs. 

Left over slices of fried mush will be 
relished at their second appearance on 
the table if they have been dipped in 
beaten egg and browned in butter. 

With Creamed Chicken: mix 2 tbsp. of 
flour, % c. of cream and an egg yolk 
smoothly together; add to 1 c. of chicken 
stock which has been brought to the 

boiling point. Stir until thoroly mixed, 
add salt and pepper to taste, and cook 
for several minutes. In this sauce reheat 
2 «. of diced cooked chicken. Place by 
spoonfuls on crisp, hot squares of fried 
mush. Bits of cooked beef may be put 
thru the food chopper, reheated in gravy 
and served in the same manner. 

With Poached Eggs: cut rounds from 
alices of mush and fry crisp and brown. 
On each round servea poached or fried egg. 

With Scrambled Eggs: cut mush into 
half-inch cubes and fry; there should be 
two cupfuls. In another pan melt 2 tbsp. 
of butter, or ham or bacon drippings. 
When smoking hot, break into it six eggs 
and add salt o~ pepper. Pour % e. 
of milk over the eggs and stir lightly to- 
gether until cooked to a soft, creamy con- 
sistency. Add the cubes of mush, mix 
quickly and serve at once. 

With Cheese Sauce: thicken 1 ec. of 
milk with 2 tbsp. of flour and cook for 
several minutes. Season with salt and 
pepper and a few minutes before serving 
add 2 c. of grated cheese. Serve on squares 
of fried mush.—A. N, 


FOOT COMFORT IN WINTER 

Often the feet will be colder in a thick 
pair of woolen stockings than with thin 
cotton hose, because the circulation is cut 
off by a thick stocking. 

No one should wear high heeled shoes 
for walking, and they are especially injuri- 
ous to the school girl in her formative years. 
Run down heels should be repaired for they 
throw the body out of correct position. 

A shoe to be warm must be loose and | 
not laced tootight. And tight stockings are | 
almost as bad as tight shoes. On the other 
hand, stockings that are too large make 
wrinkles which rub and cause foot aches. 

Shoeing is a big item . the expense of 
caising the youngsters, but when they 
have to take long, cold walks to school, 
suitable footgear is important, for it 
means health for them and comfort. 

To make the soles of school shoes last 
tonger, melt together tallow and common 

resin in the proportion of two parts of the 
former to one of the latter and apply the 
mixture to the soles while hot. 

Fifty percent may be added to the life 
of overshoes, and slipping in an icy time 


revented, by tacking a light piece of sole | from my lot, and was to pay me five dollars 


e ather onto the soles 
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Fill wet shoes with oats. The oats will! 
take up the moisture in the shoes and hold 
them to their natural size. As the shoes 
get dry, work a little vaseline into them 
A little tallow will he Ip to make them | 
waterproof.—F.M.W. _ | 


THE DEACON’S PURE BRED HENS 
Continued from page 10 

that’s about it.” “Well, they have laid | 
an average of one hundred and twenty 
eggs for every hen of them, and it was a 
month before I could get them started to 
laying. You see now it was the way | 
you fed them, Dad,” the son urged. 

“Feeding, nothing. They were prob- 
ably out of kelter up there and the change 
put them in shape. My Leghorns are lay- 
ngallright and they are fed just the same.”’ 

“They have not been fed the same 
before, for mother gave them a lot of 
change, but you may be feeding them the 
same now, and I bet you will not get eggs 
long either. 

“® hen that’s got to be pampered ain’t 
no good on a farm,” he contended, 
“You've got to have hens that can rustle 
and get the stuff that goes to waste te 
make any money.” 

In November and December the 
Deacon’s pullets gradually fell off on the! 
egg yield, and by the first of the year he’ 
was ‘getting but few eggs. His son tried 
to convince him that they needed different 
feed, and that his henhouse was too 
crowded and close for them, but it was 
useless. With no scratching place and a 
house so small that when the heavy snows 
came and they were all cooped up in the 
building they had barely room to turn 
around in, it was no wonder that they 
ceased tolay ,and some of them becamesick. 

At last the Deacon did consent to build 
a shed on the south and east sides of the 
house, extending out ten feet, and with 
the west and north sides closed, so they 
were protected from the northwest winds. 
He hauled a load of wheat straw and 
scattered in under this shed to the depth 
of a foot or more. His hens began to lay 
some again, but they did not lay well 
until warm weather approached. 

The Orpingtons which his son had 
bought of him had laid eggs all winter, and 
kept steadily at it all the season. The 
Deacon was so chagrined he would hear 
nothing about the Orpingtons, and never | 
talked chickens with his son any more 

That fall when the Deacon was ready 
to prepare houses for his flock of young 
stock he slipped away to the poultry farm 
from which he bought his stock. Here he 
had an interview with the proprietor that 
resulted in a carpenter buildi ing a complete 
house; open front, with ample scratching 
floor, low roosts with curtain in front, 
self feeders, and everything up-to-date 
This was indeed another shock to all who 
knew the Deacon intimately, but he gave 
it away when he boasted of his scheme to 
get even with the poultry breeder. 

“IT don’t believe a mite in these new 
fangled ideas, not a mite,” he explained, 

“but I just lowed I would put it up to that 











| poultryman right He said didn’t 
| house and feed them right. { laughed 
at him and made this proposal. I wens 


build a house just as he would have 

built, would feed the hens just as he said, | 
‘and would divide the flock in two parts 
| both the old hens and the pullets, One 
half I would put in my kind of house and | 
feed them my way, and the other I 
would put in his kind of house and feed 
just exactly as he said. If his method 
paid me any more clear profit during a 
whole year than mine ‘did, then I would 
believe him, and would adopt his plan 
and would agree to buy a ten dolla, 
cockerel from him every year for my 
breeding a If they didn’t make me 
more profit he was to buy_every hen, 
pullet, and young cockerel I ha when 
the time was up and pay me a dollar 
and a half apiece for them. He was to 
select the cockerels to mate with my hens 








aviece for them also when we were done 
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Fhe\ictor Talking Machine Company 


announces an important discovery 


The Victor lungs-tone Stylus 


An improved, semi-permanent, changeable, reproducing 
stylus of tungsten combining all the desirable features 
of the Victor system of changeable needles with 
the added advantage of playing 50 to 200 
records without changing. 




























After searching the earth for better stylus _ learn in time, namely: that no t point can 
material, a Victor expert discovered the > enadlogn test Gheutan ann Gitell diesaaneli The gon 
miraculous i and wearing jewel stylus was a success on the old wax cylinder 
ities of tungsten. Tungs-tone records, but jewels do wear rough in time, and, if 
lus will play from fifty to two hun- not imstantly detected and changed, will quickly 
dred or even more. lifeof spoil a valuable collection of records—a most in- 
the Tungs-tone Stylus on the  sidious danger; hence the Victor Steel Needle, to 
character and volume the records be used but once, was the only practical needle for Tone 
played. the new type of hard ee -. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO CHANGE THE the discovery 0: the miraculous properies of tungsten 
TUNGS-TONE STYLUS until it wears out. When this “Producing 
takes place the stylus simply stops reproducing as a signal TUNGS-TONE is a trade-name and was coined for the 
for a new one. is no danger of spoiling the record, occasion. The new Ti tone Stylus is made in SOFT 
because, strange to say, tungsten is softer than the record, TONE AS WELL AS IN FULL TONE and can be 
although its wearing py one to two rpg — Gongee eye just “Soi rong egy “poke tT colinder of 
better the hardest steel. We cannot explain why— virtue o' ungs-tone lus in a f ; 
Pepe secrets—a menon. We only jecti the end of a steel holder in which 






know it is true and recommend Tungs-tone Stylus to 
all Victor users. 

NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE is the chief nostrum 
of manufacturers of ines operated with a permanent 
jewel point, but the Victor Company knows what others will 


















Boxes of ten, 25 






Made in Full Tone and Soft Tone 
Packages of four, 10¢ 


Manufactured exclusively by 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 
played only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely played on machines 
with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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if he lost. All eggs I set were to be counted 
as sold at the regular prices I got for the 
rest and just the eggs were to count. I 
low to raise ten thousand chickens this 
year, and have sent for two more big 
inevbators, for when I can get a dollar 
_ nel, me I ay it will pay to raise 
them. t I make one pesk t 
crank sick of his in socal 

All that winter the Deacon stuck to 
his bargain, for he was strictly conscien- 
tious in the matter, and was determined 
the poultryman should have a fair chance, 
but well into the winter he began to be 
worried. His hens were falling so far 
behind he was fearful they would not 
be able to catch up in the spring. While 
he was careful not to change his feeding, 
he was so anxious he did give them muc 
more care than he had before, and in 
— little ways helped them to make 
good, but still they fell behind. After 
the mew year opened they gradually 
came - on their record, tho they never 
= any where near the record of the 
other lot. 


“I tell you them other hens know they’re 
running a race, and they’re just letting 
themselves out. Hanged if every hen 
don’t lay some days and they lay a week 
at a stretch without missing a day. My 











lot won’t. have the eggs to show, but I 
have hopes they will get near enough this 
spring that they will beat on the lower 
cost. 
One day about a month before the time 
was up the poultryman drove into the 
— When the Deacon saw who it was 
e welcomed him with greater cordiality 
than he had ever before evinced. 

“Well, Mr. Worley, how are the hens 
getting along?” 

“Fine,” the Deacon responded. “I am 
pretty well convinced I was in the wrong, 
as o wry ewe 3 whether : want i to 

eep your bargain or not. I won all right 
I am certain, tho I have not aconed i 
all up yet. Your hens beat mine all to 
pieces laying, fully doubled on them, 
taking the whole year, but I never saw the 
like of the feed they consumed. I guess 
you will find mine got you there. Net 
profit was to count.” 

After they had spent an hour or two 
looking over the stock the Deacon sug- 

ted they look over the books and see 
oe they really did stand right then. 
They did this, and the Deacon could not 
believe his figures. He found his hens 
had cost, just a little less than the other 
flock. Over and over he added up the 


cojumns and had the poultryman add 
them, but there was no getting around it, 
he had fed almost as much value in corn 
to his flock as he had value in all the other 
feeds to the other flock. 

“T guess I am beaten at every point. 
I thought I had you solid. never 
dreamed my hens were costing even half 
80 much as yours. I raised ten thousand 
young hens and roosters this year to sel] 
to you at a dollar and a half apiece.” 

“T knew you would raise a lot,” the 
poultryman laughed. 

“I didn’t run any risk. I knew you 
would keep your word to the point, and 
if you did there was no question of who 
would win. In this case we both win. | 
can pick out a hundred or more cockerels 
that I will give you a dollar and a half 
for, and for some I will give you more, 
and I will exchange stock if you want to 
get some more new blood.” 

That settled it with the Deacon. He 
made over his old house, and all his new 
ones were made after the model of the 
new one he had built for his contest. 
He went to the experiment station and 
studied the mixing of feeds and all about 








the new methods, and adopted them 
promptly. 
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THE COUNTRY GIRL’S HANDS 

While it may be impossible for the 
average country girl to give much care 
and time to her nails and hands, she can 
find time once a week to manicure her 
nails correctly and she can rub on a little 
healing lotion before she retires for the 
night. A pair of loose, discarded gloves 
pulled on after the lotion has been applied 
assists wonderfully in keeping the hands 
in good condition. After talking with 
half a dozen country girls I have come to 
the conclusion that they did not know 
how to properly care for their hands and 
nails. ‘The hands should be washed in 
warm water a number of times during 
the day and once a day at least a nail brush | 
should be used. Plain castile soap is| 
very good as is also any of the better 
grades of toilet soap. On no condition 
should laundry soaps be used as they | 
surely make the hands rough and coarse. 

Use a nail clipper or curved scissors to 
trim the nails. With the aid of an orange 
stick gently push back the flesh at the 
base of the nail till it shows the white 
crescent, shapes called moons, but do not 
work with the nails until they look red 
and sore. If this is done regularly one 
will never be troubled with hang nails. 
Remove all dirt from under the 
finger naila with the pointed end of the} 
orange wood stick. If there are any 
stains or discolorations a little lemon 
juice applied to the spot will usually 
remove them. A piece of pumice stone is 
also excellent for removing stains and 
rough spots on the hands, 

When ready to manicure the hands, | 
soak them in warm soft water or rub on | 
a little warmed olive oil. Dry the fingers 
carefully and cut the nail in accordance | 
with the shape of the finger tips. Smooth | 
with the file and finish off with the emery | 
board, 





————_ 


more in length. Fold each strip so that 
one end is a trifle longer than the other, 
and crease the fold. Now bring the ends 
together and gather with si 
When all are ready collect five of the pieces 














in a whorl and tack firmly at the center. 
Fasten your thread at the center and com- 
ing up inside each loop, catch the ribbon 
at the center of the crease, and pull it 





Never cut the nails when dry| down nearly to the center and tack. If 


but first soak in warm water or oil as| you used care to sew the loops so that the 


they are naturally brittle and crack easily. 


crease was on the front of each petal this 


Never draw the file back and forth; use| will make each flower have two rows of 


in the one direction only. 

After nails have been treated, stains 
removed and the cuticle pressed back, 
apply a little finger nail paste, dust with 
nail powder and polish with a buffer. 
When polishing always rub across the 
nail. Lastly wash off powder and paste 
with cold water and polish with clean 
buffer. Very brittle nails should be filed 
often. Clipping them increases the 
brittleness. Soaking them in warm water 


or oil will cure this trouble if persisted in. | to be left over from the roses. 


Following is a list of the instruments 


a pair of manicure scissors, a nail file, a 


petals; the inner row just a trifle smaller 
than the outer or back row. 

Fasten a rose to the end of each strip 
of braid or ribbon. These strips should be 
graduated in length the longest being six 
inches, and the shortest about two. Pack 
the upper ends to the back of the fifth rose 
and back of the ends arrange the narrow 
ribbon or braid in a pretty cluster of loops. 
In the one shown a piece of the wider 
ribbon was included because it happened 
Yellow 
glass beads were strung on thread and 





| 
| 
i 


joining and also to represent the stamens. 


and articles necessary for manicuring: ; Sewn in the center of each rose to hide the 
| 


box of emery boards, buffer for polishing, 
uh package of orange wood sticks, a box | 
of nail powder, a box of paste, a little 
olive oil, and a lemon.—A Country 
= rl 


RIBBON FLOWER JABOT 
This pretty collar ornament was made 
hy n twelve-y« ar-old giri tor he rownl ust 
but any girl might make one like it for a 
er or a friend. It re 
quires one al da quarter yards of three- 
quarter inch ribbon. For this one dark 
red was used. The pendants were hung 
on dark red silk soutach braid and part of 
the ornament at the top was made of the 
braid. Narrow satin ribbon could be used 
instead of the braid and it would require | 


narrow ribbon exactly 
} 


gmiit to i othe r, sist 


one vard: the 
matel ing 1 
To es 

Cut the wide ribbon in 
uut two inches or a little 


he wider ribbon used in the 


twenty-five 


The entire cost of this ornament is fifteen 
cents and it sells in the stores for thirty- 
five.—J. E. Stewart. 


Doing a thing for duty’s sake is not often 
agreeable or profitable to anyone con- 
cerned; but a little will-power, or heart 
power may very easily change the whole 
itmosphere. Make your duty your 
pleasure. 


If a little vinegar and a handful of salt 
are added to the water in which colored 
colthes are washed, and care used in the 
washing, the colors will not run. 


If the time spent in criticising others 
|were devoted to correcting our own 
| faults, ours would be a better community, 
inhabited by h ippler people. ; 


Stair carpets must be heavily padded, 
if you would have them wear well 


thread. | 








| 
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—I'll Show Yo 
How You Can 
Easily Make 
$25 ner Week 
At Home | mtn tases 





















can in a delight- 
ful motes coqupetion fn, your 
own home, that not interfere wit 
other duties and assure you big profits. 3 
know that every word I say ia true, you 
make and make it more 
. © Rewsemb Automatic 
any other kind of home employ- 
with others and 
you can do, The 












The day of imperfect 
hearingis past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, ‘‘Intensitone” model 
—the world’s greatest hearing device. if tronems 

sound without blur. Wrive today for our 16 days’ trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 
The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 


the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 
of sound, every range of tone of the ear 


Write for Free Book Orrateette is a high- 
——— our 16 days’ free ial  -pn~ ats 4 
laboratory price. If convenient to 

cal! for demonstration 













MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Desk 3522 45 W.34th St. N.Y. 


> 
0 Strange invention startles the 
world—agents amazed. ‘Ten inexperienced men 
divide $40,000, Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200in 
14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $1% first 12 
hours. $1,200 cold cash made, paid, banked 
by Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A 
hot or co!d ranning water bath equipment 
forany home at only $6.50, Self-heating. 
No plumbing or water-works required. In- 
vestigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send 
no money. Write letteror postal today. 


ALLEN MFG. C0.,127 Allen Bidg., Toledo, 0. 






























brass. bot water bags,etc. No soider,cement or rivet Any one car 
use them. Send for sample box, large box, all sizes, 25c, post 


Mend leaks instantly in all atensils, graniteware, aluminum, tin, 
10¢; 
paid. Agents wanted Collette Mfe. Co.,Box 309, amsterdam,» Y | 
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BOBBY GRAY SQUIRREL 
Bobby Gray Paperet was the biggest 
.od strongest of the family. If he, and 
all the other little Gray Squirrels, had not 
een 80 inquisitive, Mother Gray Squirrel 
would have had an easier time of it. 
indeed she had a great deal to do. 
children had to be fed, cared for, and 
tau, 


Squirrel often warned them. 

“What are snakes, Mother?” Bobby 
asked, but she could not tell him. This 
made Bobby only the more eager to find 
out. He was certainly the liveliest and 
most inquisitive of squirrel children. He 
wanted to know the reason for everything. 
Perhaps this is the reason why, be got 
into great trouble, one fine sp morn- 
i The world that day a de- 
lightful place in which to live, with its 
bright sunshine and sweet scent of buds 


an wing things. 

Bobby taht more inquisitive than ever 
= he saw the pry ey ont 8 long, 
< thing staring at him out o grass 
near the fence. He stared, and stared 
back at it. Then he found that he could 
not turn his eyes away. He just had to 
look. The snake thought he Bobb 
for sure; and Bobby thought so too, wi 
those awful eyes staring into his, and 


The | }} 


t. 
“Beware of snakes!” Mother Gray 





at him. 
hand to save him new! 

In the meantime, Mother Grey Squirrel | 
had been im a state of great anxiety, | 
wondering what had become of Bobby. | 
He did not often run away. 

“Go and seareh for him,” she com-| 
manded the other little Gray Squirrels. | 
“It is not like that child to stay away from | 
home so long, jally at meal time. | 
And he has promised me not to venture | 
too far away.” 

How was she to know that he was| 
only at the end of the grove, where the | 
grass grew thick and long? And how was 
she to know he was held spell-bound by 
their enemy, a snake? Another enemy, 
a strange man, had entered the grove, and 
was pointing his gun right at Mother 
Gray Squirrel, where she sat in plain 
sight on the limb. She did not see the 
man, she was so anxious about Bobby. A 
loud, angry voice startled her 

“Don’t you dare shoot my 
Mr. Burton, their friend who lived in the | 
big frame house on the edge of the wood, 
cried out. “I will have you arrested if 
you do. I do not allow a hunter on the 
place.” 

“All right,” said the st man, | 
turning about and going toward the fence. 
This was the best thimg he could have 
done, as far as Bobby Gray Squirrel was 
concerned. The man enemy had come 
just in time to frighten away the snake 
enemy, and Bobby was saved. He ran 
to his mother, trembling with fright. 

“What did I tell you? Mother Gray | 
Squirrel demanded. “Didn’t I warn you 
to beware of snakes?” 

“I didn’t know it was a_ snake,” | 
whimpered Bobby. “You didn’t say) 
what they were like.” 

“Well, you know now, I hope,” answered 
Mother ee Squirrel severely. ‘Never 
let me hear of you locking at one again.’’ 

4. H. W. 


ag iteclf 7 
that snak ogy peers ee aol Os 
| 





‘squirrels?’ 





It is not too early to begin to get ready 
for the busy spring, in the matter of look- 
ing over bureau drawers, sorting over the 
clothing hung away in clothes rooms or 
packed away in boxes last summer. A 
little time spent now in planning and re- | 
modeling will mean a whole lot later.’ 
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The Picked Army 


lic is interested sz ory _of 
telephone employees—w 

of people are they, how are 
selected and 


housed and equi 


be ¢ theongh by ad feoveheal 
em se In every case there 


reaper system in working or- 
with every manager, engineer, 
-_ operator, ager and in- 
t co-operating with one an- 
other and with the public. 
The Bell System has attracted 
the bri t, most capable 
for branch of work. 
training is thorough and the worker 





of the Telephone 


must be specially fitted for his 
position. 

Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 


ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


nae aie es Gees oe 
Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move this spring, please advise us at 
once so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. 
Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 


One System 


Universal Service 





My name is 





Success:ul Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


I am going to move; please change my address from 


Old Address 
P.O se) wr 4 Pree State..... 
to New Address 
P.O R. F. D ets os 2 Gh 











] oS 


SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S: 
NOTE BOOK 





























NYONE at your Redes troubled 
with cold feet at night? A simple 
and effectual remedy is to slowly 

irink a couple of glasses of very hot water 
just before going to bed, to warm and relax 
the system and improve circulation. 

System promotes health and happiness 
by eliminating confusion and worry. 

Children do not enjoy working alone, 
but enjoy laboring in a pleasant, socia 
way; especially if their co-worker is a 
cheerful mother, and not one who con- 
siders them a bother. 

Slightly grease the bread dough, or lay 
1 damp cloth over it to prevent a crust 
forming while rising. 

It is the charity for others, not ourselves, 
that covers a multitude of sins. 

Old dress skirts, too much worn to 
make little dresses, make good bloomers 
or rompers for the small girls. 

If the slippery, hard soles of the little 
people’s shoes are slightly roughened with | 
a rasp or file, numerous hard falls will be 
prevented. 


To clean a sponge that has become | 


slimy and disagreeable to the touch, soak | 
it in sweet milk for half a day, wring out, 
and wash thoroly in warm water to which | 
a teaspoon of carbolic acid has been added. 
For general purposes, a freshly boiled 
washcloth is as desirable, and more sani- 
tary, than a sponge. 

If the feet of some of the school stock- 
ings are good but the legs have too many 
amall holes to be worth darning, they will 
still be useful, and additionally warm, if a 
pair of better-legged stockings is worn 
underneath. 

Do we always remember that we can- | 
not, fairly, find fault with the world, or | 
our own community, unless we are thoroly 
fulfilling our own part in it? 

Is your house furnace heated? 
of screen netting placed over the pipes 
under the registers are a great help in 
catching dust and litter, and in recovering 
articles dropped thru the openings. 

It isn’t the doing of a duty that makes 
one heroic, or lovable, or saintly ; it is the | 
way one does it. 

It is hard, these crisp days, to beat fried 
mush as a fairly frequent breakfast dish, 
or accompaniment for different meat 
dishes, but it must be fried right and not | 
dried out; brown on the outside, tender | 
within. ‘This is accomplished by quick | 
frying. 

Remember that a hot bath and a glass 
of hot lemonade, if taken early in the 
game, will break up a cold. Sometimes 
the lemonade, just before going to bed, is 
sufficient. 
lot of things besides charity 
begin at home; goodness, 


There are a 
that should 


square dealing, criticism ar: some of them. | 


\ wire dish drainer, placed on top of the 
stove, is a fine bread toaster. Toasts 
quickly and without burning. 

The house plants will do better if, in- 
stead of watering them a little, frequently, 
they are allowed to get quite dry and are 
then watered thoroly. The temperature 


of the room and degree of moisture of the | 


wv make any definite rule im- 
possib 

Be very sure that “heaping coals of 
fire’ for the personal satisfaction of seeing 


Squares , 


the victim squirm, isn’t going to add any- 
thing to your credit column, however 
generous the act may look to a third party. 


If no eggs are used in the baking, two 
level teaspoons of baking powder in each 
cup of flour will be necessary. 

If you can find just a little time for 
fancywork and are handy at coarse crochet 
drawnwork, or at stenciling, you will 
enjoy making the new curtains needed this 

ring for dining room or bedroom, and 
they will be more artistic and durable than 
those you can buy. 

Don’t close the door to humor. Often a 
bit of fun does more good than a lot of 
serious talking. Most people don’t laugh 
enough. 

If the eggs you want to boil are very 
cold, let. cold water run over them and 
there will then be no danger of their crack- 
ing. 

Finely chopped, rare beef, spread thinly 
on bread, with a little celery or slice of 
onion, makes a delicious sandwich. 
| No fault is so slight that it is not worth 
one’s time and patience to get rid of it. 


| Pianos often get out of tune for lack of 
| moisture. A small, open vessel of water 
near is all that is necessary to prevent this. 
‘Some say that a thrifty, growing plant 
will do the work, 

Never allow flannels to remain long in 
water. 

If the piano keys look yellow they may 
be whitened with lemon juice, or am- 
monia and peroxide of hydrogen. 

Farming has been called the “bread and 
butter side of life.’ Practically, if the 
bread is good and the butter sweet and 
| thick, you’ve a pretty good meal, and it 
works out about the same way figurative ly. 

When the children come in with fingers 
aching with the cold, save pain by having 
cous bale them up chy of down. 








Hamburg mixed with one-third its 
measure of dry bread crumbs is excellent, 
a fact worth knowing for the sake of econ- 
| omy or emergency. 

Don’t let a feverish desire for gain, or a 

“good time” crowd out the old time quiet 
and peace of happy home life. 


The skins of dried fruits are usually 
objectionable. Those of peaches and 
many other fruits may be easily removed 
if boiling water is poured over and let 
| stand a few minutes. 

Good impulses, like conscience, 
| dulled if disregarded. 

| Hot milk, as a stimulant and nourish-| 
ment, cannot be beaten. Do not let it 
quite boil. Sip slowly and feel your 
strength and courage coming back. 


become 


Dry lemon peel, grated, is very nice for 
flavoring sauces and puddings. 
| One day at a time, please. You can’t 
begin tomorrow until it gets here. Don’t 
| try to pile its work and worries on those 
of today. 

Occasionally the dirt around 
geraniums. An old table fork is good for 
this. 

Clothes will be whiter if boiled in water 
which has in it a tablespoon of kerosene to 
each gallon of water, but the clothes must 
| afterwards be thoroly rinsed in hot water. 
—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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Think of those 
neigtbors, rel- 
atives and bus- 
iness men you 
often wish a 
word with ata 
minute’s no- 
tice. Wouldn’t 
it be fine to tele- 
phone them at 
once? Then 
learn about the 
| Stromberg- 
Carlson 
Independent 
Telephone 
You, and say nine 
ethers, may own, in- 
stall and operate this 
telephone at less ex- 
nse than others, and 
will give you better 
service. Talks loud, 
lasts long—is guaran- 
teed. Keep yourself 
informed on prices of 
butter, eggs, other 
produce—all the latest 
news. Write forbulletin 













































Here’s 400 candle power of restful, 
mellow, white light you can sew 
or read by hours at a time with 
ease and comfort. 


itrst ty 


American \ 
Portable Lamp \ 
Sold on an Ironclad Guaranty \ 


Carry it anywhere. 

no chimney to wash— 
cleans automatically. 
Costs less than a cent an 
evening. Ask dealer or 
write for large circular. 
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ee Buy a 
Visible TH 
. C. SMIT 
Perfect machines only of 
size w.th keybuard of gtanders 


--two color rib 
cons 


every opera 
DAYS FREE TRIAL. 









.FTve 
sent free 


H. A. SM 
708-231 N. Sth Av. , Chicago, Ti 


Home Weaving PAYS 


850.00 To $150.00 A MONTH making 
Rugs, ag he ete. os oi 














MAIL 
| =f o>, 4 


Stop walking after your mail. Have it delivered by 


TRAVELING 


THE OAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER 
Easily placed on telephone poles or 2x4's to fence posts. 


Bebe aie lee Beret See 
Oakwood Mig. Co., 37 Stanton Ave., Springfield, 0: 








HAVE YOUA‘ ACAMERA? i olbeiaton 
merican Ph: Popular Photography, which wil 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 





& Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. Le ies, a , soeainant manufacturer of 
adams, discovered a process of 
making & a of paint without the use 


of oil, Hie calle it P It th 
(orm of a dry powder der and ail that is required ined is 
cold . water make a paint weather proof, fire 
foes Lode ey as oil paint. It adheres to 

» wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
flocks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much, 

Write to Mr. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St., Adams, e> i 3 and he will send you a free 
trial also color card and full informa- 


tion Fo - - wing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write RD 


HOOSIER savces FREE, 


j 
"Show your fienfe. 


pale 














yey des 
pense if you do not wan ny ind it. Spiveds of thew. 
in daily use. ect a} t heaters. 
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a Tat eet 
iD WHITE, Dept. 419 E. Woter Mlhwaskee, Wis. 
FORD JOKE BOOK. 
All tae satest ana t Hunlende of the storics on 


the FORD automobile. H of them and = 
good, ones, Aiso JITNEY jokes, Moving Pictu 

ind S jokes, Laugh till you shake, A neat quieed 

cov Bal {EiKE BUB. 00. BOR 


made !world. Fi 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
MUSIC FOR THE HOME 
received orders for 17,896 copies of music 


music house with w 


was delay in getting new editions printed. 
We are informed that they have now filled 
every order, which we hope is the case. 
Vocal 
America Firsi, Last, and All the Time. 
New oath song dedicated to the U. 8. A. 
Army and Navy. The words are taken 
directly from the Army and Navy oath 
pledge, roe f the most inspiring patriotic 
song one could imagine. 
The News Boy and the Apples. This is 
a comic song, yet in it runs a pathetic 
theme. Good for entertaining purposes, 
not difficult. 
Only a Maiden of Dreamland. This song 
sells at a high price at all stores. This is 
the most fascinating and the sweetest 
dream song ever written. 
The Message Xf a Dying Engineer. Now 
the most popular railroad song in the 
dt of tender pathos. 
Just ioBe With You. A beautiful ballad 
for any singer who loves a beautiful home 
om, It is so arranged that the first verse 
sung by the man and the second by 
the lady if desired. 
In Reverie I Fondly Dream. Even this 
title suggests what a beautiful song this is. 
Written by Henry 8. Sawyer, most suc- 
cessful ballad writer of the age. 
Help Us Rescue Our Boys. A wonderfully 
inspirmg temperance and patriotic song 
combined. herever this song is sung 
it creates wonderful enthusiasm, inspires 
cheers from the audience, Contains quar- 
tette chorus to be sung by mixed voices. 
Instrumental 
Polish Dance. By tle world’s famous 
writer Scharwenka; but made easy for 
piano er organ by Kohmer. Thisisso easy 
that any boy or girl can play it, yet the 
melody is just the same as the original, and 
the effect on the hearer is equal to the 
original difficult piece. 
| ym Golden Dream Waltz. This 
beautiful piano number is played around 
the world. The copy also contains words, 
which can be recited as the piano ano is played. 
The Jingle. by Henry 8. Sawyer, march 
and two-step. Imitates the jingle of 
the sleigh bells and trot of the horses. 
The most popular sleigh bell piece yet. 
In Camp. Grand march by Holst. 
Holst pieces all sell for 25 cents to 50 cents 
each. spirited military march is 
layed by big Army and bands. 
This arrangement is for young yt yers on 


piano or 
A beauti- 





organ 

One Sweetly Solemn T hought. 
ful transcription of this wonderful old 
hymn for piano or organ. Good 
to play in church or in concert, entertain- 
ments, or for home use. 

Toreador Waliz. Known the world over, 
st Pig woe pages, thrilling but easy to 


practice piece. 


and this very heavy call swam “4 

hich we d They 
ran out of many of the selections named 
in our coupons and for several weeks there 


159 


During November and December a ‘Learn Music 


At Home! 


Row To'Ping ‘by 
arn To Pla 

LO” Note ano, ad 
Violin, Banjo, Man- 







Sivanced pant ~. — 
wetsatie, Pres rated. orto, ample. 
io. ye years’ a 
Starts atonce. Write for “Free 
Booklet Today—Now. 


U.$. School of Music, Box s 5 


Fifth Ave. New York Oity 








FARMER OR ED N SON 


With a rig of auto to be call. on Parle trade 
with the Shores Line _ -< 














teaching mosie by ma 

Vielin, © Seiter, Mandolin, 

will give you a dandy instrument 

make complete outfit 

once. oT Specleh otter to br faret povtl Nostiiesiion § 
SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC, Dept. 6 Chicago, Il!. 













Large and clean, with firm and 
fiakey meat (similar te white- 
fish) and not at all boney. 
Guaranteed strictly fresh, «@ 


Established 1898, 


~ full net weight or money re 
Ke ME. 2 funded. Per 100 Ib. box $3.25; 
e DAILY - 600 Ib. lots $3.15; 50° lb. box 

$1.75. Per 100 tb. sack in 
Minnesota only $3.00. Write 
for complete pricelist. We can save you One-half. 
SAM JOHNSON & SON, Dock A Two Harbors, Minn. 





) : 4 
sarwhere Lea eS 


ON PRICK, Free 


Soenom if desired. Write for catalog 94 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 34-38 W. Lobe S1.. Chisage 


How to Play Piano or Organ {n,0* 


\ Detroit musician has invented anew method he which 
any little child or grown person can learn to play in one 
hour tn their own home. Three sheets will be sent abso- 
lutely free to any person addressing a postal card to A 
S. Keller, 112-E Trussed Conerete Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


types 


310 Jokes and Riddles L 
"ats Toasts, 15 Card Tricks, 4 Comic 
ig 2 Recitations, 3 Monologues,Check- 
— a ers, Chess, Dominoes, Fox and 
0 All 10 CENTS POST PAID. 
Ve “Dorn, fees. Dearborn St. , Dept. 66, Chicago, Ill. 


“ P in Cards, circulars, book, paper. 
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jor others. 


FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
You may select from one to five copies of musio 
from the list below, each copy of music to cost you 
pa cents, and the order must be accompanied by 





e cou . Put X in front of the titles you de- 

aire. ©. wrhe } our name and address plainly where in- 

dicated. Coin or stamps accepted in payment. 
Wrap coins in piece of paper. 
Vocal 


America First, Last, and All The Time 

The Newsboy ‘and The A 

Only a Maiden of a and 
Message of a Dying Engineer 


Help Us Rescue Our Boys 
Instrumental 


Polish Dance 

Loves Golden Dream Waltz 
The yy 

In Cam 

One Sweetly Solemn Thought 








Toreador Waltz 
Send to 


Address 
copies marked X in above coupon, for which I 


enclose cents 











presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
win The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Valuable 








Articles to be Given 






Hopkins & Allen Guaranteed Shot Gun 


Hopkins & Allen, automatic ejector, take-down pattern. Barrel made of fine decarbonised, rolled steel, 
choke-bored by improved method which insures superior shooting qualities. Compensating locking bolt, coil 
eprings, case hardened frame. Patent snap fore-end, low pesosnaine, hammer. Walnut, pistol grip stock. Rubber 
butt-plate. 12-gauge, blued steel, thirty-inch barrel. Splendidly finished and polished. For game of all kinds, this gun is 
unexcelled. You can have great pleasure with it on a day's outing, or on a longer camping or hunting expedition. You are sure 
to be delighted with this beautiful, accurate and hard shooting gun. It is guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, reliable 


and an accurate shooter 


Send Your Name and Address. Be the First in Your Neighborhood. 


Send a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my Easy Plan by which you can quickly obtain this splendid 
Shot Gun and at the same time get other desirable presents. E. T. Meredith, 30 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 





7-in-1 Aluminum Cooking Set 


Every housewife is familiar with the merits of 
eee aluminum cooking utensils, as savers of fuel, 
ightness in handling, and for sanitary reasons, 
as they are so easy to keep clean. Aluminum 
ware, with ordinary care, should last a lifetime. 
The practical a Berlin Roaster and 
Cooker, as illustra and described, will do the 
work of seven different kitchen utensils that are 
used in the kitchen every day. This Roaster 
and Cooker is made of 99% pure aluminum. 

Here are some of the ways you can use this 
fine outfit: 

For a 6 Quart Berlin Kettle use the kettle 
and cover. 

For a Double Boiler insert the pudding pan 
in the kettle and it is a double boiler, because 
the boiler part is entirely submerged in the hot 


Premo Camera 










This camera is equipped with a lens 
that cuts a sharp picture well into the 
corners of the film, as well as with a re- 
liabie autcmatic shutter for time and in- 
stantaneous exposures. You will note 
its neat appearance; it is made by the 
same workmen who turn out the highest 
priced cameras. 

It is a pack film instrument. Pack 
films permit of developing one or more 
films after exposure, whereas with the 
roll films it is necessary to expose all, 
before any of the films can be developed. 


water. There is at least twice as much water 
beneath the insert as in other boilers, which 
eliminates danger of cooker boiling dry. 

For a 6 ter invert the pudding 
pan and place on top of kettle and you have a 
roaster, which will roast the meat nicely on the 
stove, provided th fiame is turned down low, 
retaining all original flavor of the meat and ren- 
dering it exquisitely tender. 

For a 6 Quart Steamer insert the pierced pud- 
ding pan in the kettle and use as a cover the 
regular pudding pan, making a steamer. 

For a 3 Quart Casorole use the plain pudding 
yan and cover, which forms the best looking 


Makes pictures 244x344 inches. 
On fn of a (post, card or letter giv- babe dish or casserole on the market. 
ing your name and address, complete in- Fora3 
formation will be sent you. You will be For a Co 
surprised at the ease with which you can _My Offers 
given, postpaid, 


earn a camera 
E. T. MEREDITH, 31 Success Bldg., 


s Moines, lowa 





art Bake Dish use the pudding pan. 
er use the pierced puddi 
Four Piece 
for subscriptions amounting to 
$2.50; or for $1.50 in subscriptions and 50 cents 
in cash additional E. T. MEREDITH, 34 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


pan. 


Berlin Roaster Cooker 





Used Like This, 3 Quart Casserole 





Fence Tool (Six-Tools-in-One) 


Here is an article that you will appreciate when you repair 
fences and make new ones. In this one article are all the tools 
you will need for making or repairing fence, except a post hole 
digger and wire stretcher, and you can do a pretty good Job of 
stretching wire with it. This tool is guaranteed to give satis- 
faction—it will do the work. 

Here's what you get in this handy tool: 

Two wire cutters, that will cut as large a wire as you ever have 
occasion to cut; two pipe or rod wrenches; two staple pullers; 
two hammers; wire sp icer; pinchers. 

This combination tool is made of the very best steel, drop 
forged, and ig a most practical article. Just put it in your ket 
when you go out to repair your fences and save the bother of 
lugging around a staple puller, a hammer, wire cutter, eto. 

y Offer: Combination Fence Tool given postpaid, for sub- 
scriptions amounting to $1.25, or for 75 cents in subscriptions and 
25 cents in cash additional. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 35 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 





Wrist Watch and Fob 


Here’s a watch that every woman, girl, boy 
or man will appreciate and value very highly. 
We guarantee this watch to keep time 
and to wear for five years, and it probably will 
give good service for several years longer. It 

as high-grade 7-jewel lever movement in a 
solid nickel silver case. The watch is a thin 
model, the popular ladies size, a little over one 
inch in diameter. The watch can be worn in the 
strap on the wrist where one can always glance 
at it and see the time of day. Orit can be taken 
out of the wrist strap and worn with a chainor 
guard, on a pin, or in the pocket the same as 
any other watch. This attractive, fully guar- 
anteed watch with wrist strap is offered you 
for just a few hourseasy and pleasant work. 


Write Us Giving Your Name and Address 

Write today for full information about my splendid plan 
for helping you earn it. Remember the watch is positively 
guaranteed. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 32 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Hamilton Rifle 


These Rifles are beautifully finished and are powerful and accurate shooters. They 

are fully Guetantend in avery respect. For game and target practice they are excellent. 
ve a splendid time with one of them out in the woods, hunting for game or at 

target practice with your friends. It will be very useful around the farm for many pur 

poses fall and winter. or 

tapered, and rifled with greatest care. It has a built up steel jacket. Absolutely guaranted to be perfect in all parts. 


Your Name and Address Brings Full Information 


About my splendid plan by which you can earn one of these valuable rifles in a few hours. 


Shoots 22 caliber long rt. Automatic ejector. Barrel bronzed, 


Write at once. I 


will answer right away and know you will be pleased with my easy plan. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 33 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Handy in Duluth News-Tribune 


WANTED—A COUPLE OF GOOD STRONG BOYS TO CARRY 
WATER FOR THE ELEPHANT 
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~ From the Rochester Herald. 
BEFORE AND AFTER 
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Hot Sparks Off the Anvil 
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NOT TO BE BEATEN 

The rural cut-up went into a shop and 
exhibited to an admiring crowd an 
enormous egg about six inches long, which 
he said was laid by one of his hens. 

He had it packed in cotton, and would 
not allow anybody to handle it for fear of 
breaking the phenomenal production. The 
proprietor of the shop examined it with 
the rest, and intending to chaff the country 








man, said: 

““Pshaw—I’ve something in the egg line | 
that will beat that.’”’ 

“T’ll bet you five shillings you haven’t!”’ | 
said the countryman, getting excited. 

“T’ll take it,” said the shopkeeper, and 
going behind the counter he brought out 
a wire egg-beater. 

Said the farmer, ‘‘Let’s see you beat it,” 
and handed the to the tradesman. 

It was of iron, painted white! 

“Some folks think they are mighty 
sharp,’’ muttered the old homes, as the 
crowd laughed, “but it’s no use going 
against solid facts.” 


“That flour you sold me was 





Bride: 
tough.” 

Grocer: “Tough, ma’am?”’ 

Bride: “Yes, tough. I made a pie with 
it, and my husband could hardly cut it.” 


HER LIFE LINE 

“Professor,” said Miss Skylight, “I 
want you to suggest a course in life for 
me. have thought of journalism—”’ 

“What are your inclinations?”’ 

“Oh, my heart yearns and throbs, and 
pulsates with an ambition to give the 
world a lite work that shall be marvelous 
in its scope and weirdly entrancing in its 
vast structural beauty!” 

“‘Madam, you’re born to be a milliner.” 


HE WAS FULL OF BULLETS 

The old soldier was telling of his thrilling 
adventures on the field of battle to a party 
of young fellows, one or two of whom 
were skeptical as to his veracity. 

“Then,” he said, “the surgeons took 
me up and laid me carefully in the am- 
munition wagon, and—’”’ 

“Look here,” interrupted one of the 
doubtful listeners, “you don’t mean the 
ammunition wagon. You mean the 
ambulance wagon.”’ 

But the old man shook his head. 

“No,” he insisted; “I was so full of 
bullets that they decided I ought to go 
in the ammunition wagon.”’ 


“T’ve just bought a setter,”’ said Blith- 
ers. 
“That’s some coincidence—lI’ve just 
had one wished on me,”’ said Slithers 

“‘Mine’s a Gordon,” said Blithers. 
*‘Mine’s a hired man,” said Slithers 


ANTI-OLD STYLE 

\ poultry fancier was showing her'| 
neighbor about her chicken pens and the 
conversation was about purebreds, fancy | 
strains and kindred subjects. After listen- | 
ing with kindling enthusiasm toherfriend’s 
glowing accounts, the visitor said, ‘“‘Well, | 
we're thinking seriously of trying some 
blooded stock and we've about decided 
to get some Blue Antidiluvians.’”— 
W. M. W., Cal. | 





WHO WAS LOUIS CROSS-EYE? 
A lawyer and connoisseur was describing 
some of his experiences in search of curios. 

“T once entered a shop in London,” he 
said, smiling, “and the salesman pointed 
out to me a dilapidated chair. ‘That there 
chair, sir,’ he said impressively, ‘belonged 
to Louis Cross-eye, King of France.’ ”’ 

“*Louis Cross-eye?’ said I. ‘Why 
there’s no such person.’ ”’ 

““ ‘Oh, yes, there is, sir,’ said the sales- 
man, and he showed me a ticket marked 
‘Louis XI.’ ”’ 

ANSWER TO CLOTH PROBLEM 

30 yards and 24 yards. 


ANSWER TO APPLE PROBLEM 
100. 


ANSWER TO FROG PROBLEM 











19 days. 


EVERLASTING CALENDAR. 
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AN EVERLASTING CALENDAR | 

The days of the week do not correspond 
with the same dates in different years, and 
besides this, the number of days that make 
up a year may be 365, or in leapyear 366. 
It is for this reason that we need a new 
calendar every year. 

The calendar which is offered herewith 
makes it possible to find the exact day of 
the week for any date. It was invented 
by a Dutch mathematician named Kepper 

How To Use The Calender 

For dates before Oct. 4, 1582, the 
century number must be divided by 7. 
The remainder which must be one of the 
numbers 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 indicates the 
column in the Day Table (at the left) 
that must be used. 

For dates after Oct. 15, 1582, the cen- 
tury number must be divided by 4 and 
the remainder which now must be 0, 1, 2, 
or 3 indicates the column in the Day 
Table (at the right) that must be used. 

Now what day of the week was Jan- 
uary Ist, of any year, or will be, is found 
on the same line (to right or left as the 
case may require), where the year number 
is found on the Year Number Table. 

For instance, what day was the Fourth 
of July back in 1889? Divide the 18(89) 
by 4 and there is 4, with a remainder of 2. 
This 2 is a guide to the Day Table in the 
upper right hand corner. Find the year 


DATE JABLE 
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number 89 in the Year Number Table; 








He—“T guess I'll go now.” 
She—“‘One should never guess; one 
should always be sure.”—Michigan Gar- 


goyle. 





WILLING TO PLEASE 

A certain college president wore side- 
whiskers. Whenever he suggested remov- 
ing them, there was a division of opinion 
in the family. One morning he approached 
his wife razor in hand, with one side shaved 
smooth. 

“How do you like it, my dear?” he 
asked. “If you think it looks well, I will 
shave the other side, too.””—Facts and 
Fancies. 


“But I will always be a brother to you,” 
he murmured. 

“Tf I had any use for a brother,” she 
replied sweetly, “I could reach under the 
sofa and get one right now.” 


Dar 
R NUMBER TABLE ) 


LEAP YEAR 
_22 | 29 WS. 
23 Cplember. 
24 | 3/ : Sune pa 
_25 — | Warch Novemter___ 
August 


TOUATY 


89 is on the bottom line of this table. In 
the 2 column of the Day Table on the 
bottom, in line with the 89 you find 
Tuesday. The day of the week thus 
found is also always the day on which 
January Ist, of your year in question oc- 
curred. To find any other day in that 
-_ find the month in the Common 
‘ear table. July is on the second. The 
2-9-16-23 and 30 of July (and also April) 
occurred on Tuesday. If July 2 was 
Tuesday then July 4th was on Thursday. 
All the dates shown in figures under 
Date Table, following the months named 
on the left, occurred on “Tuesday during 
1889. 

What day will Christmas be in 1916? 
Divide 19 by 4—you have 4 with 3 re- 
maining. Therefore your day occurs in 
the 3 column of Day Table at the right. 
The year date 16 is found in the third 
column of Year Number Table. On the 
same line to the right with 16 under 3 
in the Day Table is found Saturday. (As 
1916 will be a leap year, use the right 
hand month table.) December is on the 
second line down. December 23rd, oc- 
curs on Saturday (as does 2-9-16 and 30) 
and, therefore, two days after the 23rd, 
or December 25th, will be on Monday. 

Find the days on which each one 
your family was born. By that time you 
will know how to work the perpetual 
calendar and can find anything. 
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| Olson Rug Co., Dept. A-115, 40 Laflin St., Chie 














Insist on 4-wheel 
Brush Drive 





Money Refunded if not Satis- 
fied after One Week’s Trial 


N OST vacuum cleaners have only 
. two wheels to drive the brush. 
The Olson has four, and these insure 
steady and continuous brush action; 
has air suction equal to a $25 to $35 
electric cleaner. A child can operate 
it. Built of steel; will last a lifetime; 
7 in. high, 19 in. long, 12 in. wide; nickel 
plated, beautiful oak finish. 

Give the Olson a week’s trial — see 
how it picks up threads, crumbs and 
litter; see how it sucks imbedded dirt 
and dust out of carpets and rugs. 
Then you never again will be satisfied 
with any 2-wheel-drive machine with 
only half the power of the Olson. 


Write for Free Catalog 
This is a GUARANTEED money-back offer 
and saves you half the price. ‘ou always 
wanted a vacuum cleaner. This is your oppor- 
tunity to buy direct from the factory. 








THE COLORS 


Preserves the Fibre —Raises the Nap 


\ 7ITH OLSONITE you restore colors of your 
carpets and rugs without taking them off 
the floor. Olsonite keeps them fresh, clean, 
bright—with colors like new, wool full of life 
and strength, and nap raised but softly yield- 
ig—with so little labor that you will be 
istonished and delighted. 
Olsonite is easy to use. Just brush over the 
face of rug, wipe off—that is all. Olsonite 
*netrates into the fibres, gives them new life, 
nd brings the colors back to their original 
eauty, in a truly wonderful way. 
My > A package will restore the 
’ Oc a f ackage colors in three large 9x12 
rugs or carpets. Costs less than 20 cents per room. 
Sent to your address, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


Descriptive Circular Free 
on Request 
Sample for 10c We s-n4 eve 
all rugs, postpaid, for a dime 


Nson Rug Co., Dept. A-115, 40 Laflin St., Chicage 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SEND YOUR OLD CARPETS. 


»,RUGS;:"°OLD CLOTHING, 


We Will 


WEAVE NEW RUGS 


Oriental patterns—any color you 
want, and any size. 


a y 

NEW RUGS AT 

r mm 

A SAVING OF 
Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high- 
priced Wiltons, Brussels orany other 
rugs madeinthis country. They 
are reversible, seamless, soft, 
bright and wear 10 to 20 years. 
Fre tiful book showing 

thirty patterns in 

actual colors, with prices and 
full information, including 


our liberal freight pay- 
ment offer. 


Olson Rug Co., 
Dept. A-115, 
#0 Laflin St., 
Chicago 


Write today for beau- 





To the Readers of 


Successful Farming 


not have attained its present proportions. 


4 


RITE TODAY for our free book show- 
ing 30 patterns in actual colors. This 
book tells how your old carpets, old 
rugs, clothing and rags are first washed, 
picked or shredded, combed, respun, dyed 
and then rewoven into beautiful new 
Olson Velvety Rugs, in plain, fancy or 


orders sent in on the recommendation of old customers. 
products will please you when they have pleased so many others ? 


EVERY ORDER COMPLETED IN THREE DAYS | 



















FOR more than 40 long years the Olson Rug Co. has been doing business by 

mail. Hundreds of thousands of Olson rugs are in use in the homes of this 
country. Our satisfied customers reside in every state and territory. Our busi- 
ness has steadily grown from its modest beginning in 1874 until now we occupy our own large 
six-story building. If every customer did not get full value for his money this institution would 
Not a business day passes that we do not receive 
Can there be any doubt Olson Rug Co. 


























































When you see the low prices we quote 
for these Colonial Rag Rugs in differ- 
ent sizes, you will appreciate the 
splendid values we are 
giving. 
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Our powerful 


uniform, smooth, even weaving. 


Easily Washed These russ are so easy to 
. be b 





inexpensive rugs. 


ing, and can be used in so many places about 
the home, that the demand for them is nation 
wide. Every family can use two to six of these 


Send for Free Catalog ®'ying_by 


‘COLONIAL RAG RUGS) 


AT LOW PRICES 


Dainty and durable, in popular 
blue, pink and other colorings 
appropriate to any decorations. 


looms produce 


eep clean and fresh look- 


mail direct 





Washington, Betsy 


Write for it today. 
Olson Rug Co., 
Dept. A-115, 

40 Laflin Street, 908 
Chicago on" - 









Olsonite 


from the factory saves you mony and you 
should have our Colonial Rag Rug Catalog. 
It shows actual colors of the Martha 


Comfort and Mayflower patterns. 


Olson 
Rug Co., 
, ot Dept. A-115, 







Gentlemen: Please send me the 
FREE books marked with an X. 


Rug Weaving © Vacuum Cleaner 





Ross, Potomac, 









40 Laflin St., Chicago 


Colonial Rag Rugs 
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Express Prepaid 
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Fill the Tank—Light the 
Lamp—and Forget 


OU fill the big four to eight quart oil tank of the X-Ray 

Incubator just once—at the beginning of the hatch— 

that’s all. Light the lamp—in 15 minutes the temper- 
ature in the hatching chamber is exactly right—(other 
incubators require four to eight hours)—then forget all about filling 
the lamp—zé will not require the slightest attention until the hatch 
comes off, The big X-Ray tank, squarely underneath, holds enough 
oil to last during the entire hatching period. The lamp’s flame is 
scientifically adjusted by the X-Ray Automatic Trip. The instant 
there’s too much or not enough heat the flame is automatically 
decreased or increased as needed. The lamp produces just enough 
heat at all times and all it produces is used. Used properly—evenly 
distributed throughout the entire hatching chamber. No cold cor- 
ners, no wasted heat, no ‘‘cooked’’ eggs—none are chilled. 


One Gallon Only One 
of Oil illing 





Biggest 
Hatches 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


Every special feature of the X-Ray means digges? hatches—/ess bother 
—money saved. The lamp underneath, in the center, where it ought 
to be—no cold corners, The X-Ray hinged glass top; think of 
looking into your incubator without opening the machine or even 
so much as stooping. The X-Rayegg tray—made to leave the 
entire space available for eggs—perfectly level, no sag. 


Express Prepaid 
We know you don’t want to wait for like X-Ray can be expected to ship by 
your X-Ray. Days of waiting fora slow repaid express. This season X-Ray 
freight to bring you your X-Ray are ncubators and Brooders will be ship- 
anxious days. Every day lost may ped by prepaid express to practically all 
mean loss of profits too. Only a factory points. 


Ask for Free Book 


—a postal will do—and read all the in- This year will go down in poultry his- 
teresting details of the X-Ray Fifteen tory as the Big Money Year. If you are 
Big Special Features. It’s just as easy in the business now, get into tt stronger 


and far more profitable to have record —the X-Ray Way. 
hatches as it is to have chicks dead in The first step toward this Big Money is 
the shell. The book tells how. the X-Ray Book No. 53. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


The X-Ray Incubator Co., Dept. 53, 














X-Ray Brooders 

Scientifically heated by central 

waht” Gaahary, ret - prost, 
t. i », Fat- iis 

fully in the X-Ray Book. Ship- 

‘ments made by prepaid express 
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